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vi Foreword 


teachers, both by the teachers of mother tongue and by those whose 
task is instruction in a second or a foreign tongue. What must have 
gone wrong with any society so that the teaching of everyday 
language—first,secondor further—can be turned into a ‘need’ that 
must be professionally met? This was the issue to which we returned 
again and again. 

To orient our conversation Dr Pattanayak took each day one or 
two more of his old lectures from his files, until I left India for 
Mexico loaded with more than my baggage-allowance would permit 
me to take on the plane. I am happy that the author has decided to 
allow the publication of some of these, because I guess that there 


will be others whom they will stimulate as much as they have 
stimulated me. 


IVAN ILLICH 
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To Introduce 


The papers written during the last ten years represent two distinct 
trends. One is the plea for the amelioration of the tyranny of an 
organized system, a system that attempts to impose uniformity of 
learning and encroaches upon all aspects of human life by demanding 
and establishing its authority to certification as a precondition to 
entering all vocations and avocations in life. The other is a search 
for alternatives to the system which promotes commodity-based 
values and oppressive erosion of autonomy of individuals and groups 
to deal with their own affairs. 

In the third world countries in general and in countries like India 
in particular there is a curious contradiction between a demand to 
be taught and the creation of opportunities to learn. Consequently, 
there is a rapid expansion of higher education and talk of a counter- 
vailing non-formal education. This situation is of the greatest advan- 
tage to the highly schooled elite. They increase and strengthen the 
formal institutional educational structure in order to secure the pri- 
vileges for themselves and their children and at the same time 
institutionalize non-formal education so that they can make incur- 
sions into the areas of the knowledge of the people to establish 
control over them. Thus, while folk forms are permitted to die a 
natural death, institutions of folklore multiply and when plurality of 
expression of cultural forms are starved, post-mortem research on 
language maintenance and decay is conducted. 

The multiplicity of languages has been a major factor in maintain- 
ing ethnic and cultural distinctiveness as much as bullock-power is 
responsible for the economic self-sufficiency of regions constituting 
India. These two factors made India invincible in the face of all 
foreign invasions and immigrations. The bullock-power economy 
of small areas and small zone communication through diverse lan- 
guages provided a cohesiveness and interdependence which permit- 
ted the unique cultural mosaic. Even when Sanskrit was the language 
of the intellectuals and Persian was the language of the court, people 
were relatively free to transact local business using local tongues. 
With the advent of the British, however, English was sought to be 
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made the medium of education and administration and even the 
principal language of the mass media. Prior to the British, local 
language was a matter.of use. With the British advent, the English 
language became a commodity and threatened the use of many 
Indian languages. It also resulted in the suppression and manipula- 
tion of all news and views not approved by the managers of people's 
affairs and the creation of an elite in the image of the rulers. 

A multiplicity of language is dreaded by builders of nation-states 
who wish to substitute one language for many. This destroys the 
autonomy of small groups and makes them amenable to manipulation 
by the rulers. In the Soviet Union, Russian is prescribed for every- 
one as the only vehicle of public communication. The other languages 
are permitted to be used by small or large groups for certain pur- 
poses. Whether it is literature or any writing of interest in a non- 
Russian language, it can be accessible to another non-Russian 
language by translation only through Russian. In Chinese, the multipli- 
city of spoken languages was maintained by a uniform writing system. 
There have been occasional demands to romanize the writing system 
in the past; but these have been resisted. It appears that those who 
wish to make further incursions into the people's autonomy are 
vociferous in their demand for romanization. This is bound to result 
in the destruction of varieties of mother tongues, substitution of all 
by one standardized variety and consequently make language a 
commodity for the transaction of privileges. In the USA, the language 
ofthe American white is so widely advertised as the standard model 
that countries with which American universities have academic 
contacts have refused to accept the native American black or the 
brown teacher as a classroom model. Minority language speakers 
find it difficult to maintain their language in the face of this offensive 
of standardization. In the multi-lingual countries of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America, as in India, small zones of communication have 
been major factors in the maintenance of indigenous cultures. In all 
these areas efforts at ignoring or steam-rolling differences have 
resulted in a crisis of culture. 

In the 19th century the Indian farmer faced 27 major famines and 
a large number of major floods, droughts and diseases. But the 
genetic variability of crops helped them to adapt to varying ecological 
conditions and saved the poor farmer from ruin. The change from 
diversity, intercropping and survival-oriented farming of the past. 
according to Prof. Safeeulla, ‘has reduced the genetic variability 
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and promoted uniformity and monoculture of crops, which in turn 
have made the crops more vulnerable to diseases and pests. Habita- 
tions of millions of people, construction of huge irrigation projects 
and highways, expansion of cultivable land and destruction of vege- 
tation have eliminated a number of “land races”. Modern agricultural 
technology, which aims at high productivity and uniform growth, 
maturity and quality has, however, provided an environment favour- 
able to diseases’ (‘Genetic Vulnerability: The Basis of Recent 
Epidemics in India’ In Peter R Day (ed.) The Geneiic Basis of 
Epidemics in Agriculture, The New York Academy of Sciences, 
1977). The mother tongue situation is similar to the above. Not only 
have many mother tongues become extinct or are on the way to 
extinction, but the entire social fabric stands threatened by the 
demands of large scale printing, uniform and universal schooling 
and standard language. All these promise modernization and higher 
educational opportunity, but destroy the resilience of culturally 
autonomous groups and individuals. 

In ancient India there was a norm for language which was socially 
So recognized for certain purposes, but variations of this norm were 
also recognized. Patanjali's mention of go, gabhi, goni, gota gopatalika 
for gaus ‘cow’ is a recognition of social and regional variations 
existing in Sanskrit. It is true that people did learn the socially 

\/sanctified variety, but it was to be learnt from sistas, who spoke that 
variety of Sanskrit without schooling. It was learnt not because it 
was made compulsory but because it was useful. 

In recent days there is more competition for goods, services and 
Privileges and little interest in the discussion of the value base of life 
and society. Therefore, in the name of expansion and modernization 
of education such steps are taken which reinforce the commodity- 
centred values. In the mid sixties when I wrote the article on the 
Sociology of Higher Education in India, there was a great commotion. 
And yet there was nothing revolutionary in that article other than the 
Suggestion that the top level academic managers be replaced by 
middle level managers and that excellence rather than seniority be 
the criterion for upward movement. Today in retrospect I have 
come to realize the reason for the commotion more clearly. In the 
Communist countries the party is intentionally kept in the minority, 
In fact the complaint against Dubcek in Czechoslovakia was not so 
much that he was anti-Communist or anti-Soviet, but that he 
Permitted the party to grow almost three times its earlier size. The 
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reaction of the academic elite to my paper was due to similar reasons 
of reluctance to enlarge the privilege base. 

In recent times it has been convincingly demonstrated that even 
excellent young men and women joining the system follow the foot- 
steps of their elders. The greater the number of highly trained indi- 
viduls, the greater is the demand for the institutionalization of edu- 
cation, the greater the tyranny of uniformity and compulsion. It has 
also been demonstrated that the higher the schooling, the greater is 
the alienation from the community and the greater is the demand 
for lesser number of languages. Therefore, it has been imperative to 
continue to point out the weakness and irrelevance of the formal 
education system while searching for alternatives to them. This 
explains the dual focus of these papers. 


According to the 1961 census there are 1652 mother tongues in 
India. In spite of a constitutional obligation for providing primary 
education through the mother tongue, hardly 50 may have been 
used for the purpose. The difference between the home language 
and the school language and the lack of any strategy to bridge them 
|\is not only responsible for drop-out, wastage and stagnation at the 

primary stage, but is also responsible for the development of a low 
\\self-image and lower achievement all through education in the 

schools. By emphasizing the standard and denigrating the non- 
standard varieties and by projecting one dominant language at the 
cost of many minority languages, an attitude of authoritarianism is 
created, which can easily be extended to the national scene where 
regional languages are decried with the use of parallel arguments. 
Thus, in a multi-lingual Society, language learning which would 
permit clarity of concepts, acquisition of knowledge, understanding 
of neighbours and creative expression is dubbed as an unnecessary 
burden. 

There is a systematic correlation between illiteracy and under- 
development in the framework of the industrial society. There is an 
equally strong correlation between the concentration of institutions 
E middle and higher learning and affluence, language use and elite 

ormation, exploitation and inequity. The multiple mother tongues 


Tubs the flowering of the popular genius. Their destruction in 
* red standardization may lead to greater ritual communica- 
on, but it will be at the cost of speaking to one another in a world 


esr by the participants. Suppression of these by one in the 
€ of modernization carries in it the germs of authoritarianism 
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which is bound to create an oppressive society. Letting them wither 
away uncared for is bound to create an emotional sterility which 
may dwarf society permanently. In any case the destruction of 
mother tongues represents a situation of language imperialism, 
wherein the major, the dominant and the standard wears the badge 
of privilege and acts as the passport to rank, status and wealth. In 
India, 1.8% of university students come from the weaker sections of 
the society. Surveys show that big cities with a large population 
attract a greater number of colleges thus ensuring higher education 
for the more affluent and advanced sections of the society. In either 
case, as in economic development the rich tend to become richer 
and the poor poorer, in the field of education the affluent and the 
advanced tend to become more schooled, acquire the keys to pri- 
vilege and the instruments for controlling the keys to privilege and 
the instruments for controlling society. The same is true of most 
multi-lingual, multi-ethnic and multi-cultural developing countries. 

During the last thirty years the primary education budget in India 
has fallen from 56% to 28% and the higher education budget has 
risen from 8% to 18% of the total allocation to education; while 
primary education has grown three-fold higher education has grown 
six-fold. One cannot wish these institutions away. Relentless efforts 
must be made to stop their expansion, expose their character and 
convert them into instruments of use value generation wherever 
possible. Therefore while seeking radical alternatives, I have also 
talked about the radical transformation of existing institutions. Iam 
aware that some statements, therefore, appear co-optable by the 
liberals among the conventionals. I hope this clarification will set 
such controversy at rest and put the writings in their proper perspec- 
tive. 


II 
In the multi-lingual, multi-ethnic and multi-cultural developing coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa and Latin America, language often acts as a 
criterion for ethnic identity, even if it may neither be the only 
criterion nor the most important. For some, language is also the ex- 
pression of ethnic consciousness. If only 80% of Ukrainians and 34% 
of Poles in Canada who are above the age of 65 speak their languages, 
this might be viewed as an indicator of language being treated as un- 
important as far as the expression of ethnic consciousness is con- 
cerned. Whether there is a correlation between the quality and 
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quantity of language use remains to be studied yet. 

Bilingualism in such plural societies can result in: 

(a) Language maintenance, 

(b) Language liquidation/assimilation through standardization, 

(c) Legitimization of vested interests, 

(d) A challenge and change of existing policies. 

In traditional multicultural societies the communication zones 
were autonomous and bilingualism was selective. In those societies 
bilingualism was a response to the communication needs of indivi- 
duals and groups. In modern times in predominantly monolingual 
societies bilingualism is a consequence of planned action. In most 
cases such bilingualism is a prelude to assimilation or a compromise 
of interests. 

The correlation between literacy and development and illiteracy 
and underdevelopment is too glaring to be ignored (IBRD, World 
Atlas 1970-6. Also see UNESCO, Readings in Economics of Educa- 
tion 1968). But when it comes to cost-benefit accounting, the 
economics of the predominantly monolingual developed countries 
is sought to be imposed upon the developing countries. It is said 
that, “the problem, therefore the cost of teaching learning literacy 
may also be considerably greater in multi-lingual societies, either 
because teaching materials must be produced in several langages, 
or because local languages have no established writing system and/ 
or no published reading matter”, Here the greater cost obviously is 
in comparison with a predominantly unilingual society. 

This is not only bad economics, this also reflects a poor under- 
standing of the multi-lingual ethos. The economics of monolingualism 
ne that two languages are a nuisance; three languages are un- 

mic and many languages are absurd. But where many languages 


= a fact of life and a condition of existence, restrictions on the 
choice of language use is a nuisance and one language is not only 
uneconomic, but absurd. 


i The difference between the multi-lingual and the dominant mono- 
lingual ethos can be viewed from another point of view. The questions 
asked about the socio-political structure by both reveal the differ- 


ence. The dominant monolingual point of view is reflected in the 
question ‘How much cultural diversity can a viable political order 
Sustain?’ (Brian Weinstein, Language and Politics). The question in 
the multi-lingual and multi-ethnic countries however is ‘What would 
be a viable political structure/order under conditions of cultural, 
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ethnic and linguistic diversity? 

In the third world countries with grassroot multi-lingualism, 
partially because of concentric bilingualism and partially because 
of low energy transport linking the small communication zones, 
language was never a problem in the past. With the institution of 
Schools, the first restrictions on the choice of language use are 
imposed. It is an irony that the higher one goes in Schooling, the 
greater is the demand for the lesser number of languages. Thus the 
elite managers develop an insensitivity to the larger communica- 
tional needs of the society and elitism is perpetuated. 

In modern societies committed to planning, multi-lingual situations 
can be maintained only through planned bilingualism for each com- 
munity. Otherwise under the thrust of standardization and mass 
media the small languages are bound to be liquidated. It is true that 
the maintenance of a language depends on the loyalty of its speakers. 
This is how many small languages have persisted and continue to be 
used for intimate communication. But with progressive governmental 
planning interfering in group autonomy and planned language use 
affecting the very fabric of the polity, the existence of small languages 
and small cultures is increasingly threatened. Even if small languages 
are permitted to be used for primary purposes they could be so 
planned out that only one language holds sway in education, adminis- 
tration and mass communication. Such a situation favours the elite 
language, leads to the legitimization of the ruling elite and an enlarge- 
ment of the elite base. If planned bilingualism thus imposes restric- 
tions on the choice of language use, then there could be a challenge 
from diverse language speakers for their rights, either singly or 
working together. The resulting change, if not properly controlled 
So as to be consistent with the aspirations of the society but not of 
the planner, would lead to radical change with indeterminate conse- 
quences. 

There is a fundamental difference in the ethos of bilingualism in 
conditions of predominant monolingualism and grassroot multi- 
lingualism. The first measure widens distances whereas the latter 
creates interdependence. In the first situation the attitude of the 
dominant language speakers to the minority language speakers is 
one of indifference, avoidance or disparagement. In the second 
case the attitude is one of conviviality. 

The attitude of indifference can be studied in at least five 
parameters— (a) Condescension— Treating the minority language 
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speakers as children. (b)“Foreign talk— By talking slowly and loudly, 
conveying to them the notion of the distance and superiority of the 
speaker. (c)Terminologies— By emphasizing deficiencies and non- 
ambitious use, the relative lowliness of the other language and its 
use is emphasized. (d) Distinct accents — By using carefully cultivated 
distinct accents the superiority of the dominant language speaker is 
further underlined. (e) Pretence of identification— While perpetuat- 
ing the distance in diverse ways maintaining a pretence of identifica- 
tion with the minority language speaker by using lexical, supraseg- 
mental or such other features occasionally. 

The attitude of avoidance, similarly, can be studied in five 
parameters. (a) Emphasizing dialect characteristics to distinguish 
oneself. (b) Deleting or adding specific phonological characteristics 
such as aspiration. (c) Using high powered abstractions, professional 
jargon and technical terminology. (d) Using*you people’ as distinct 
from ‘I/We’. (e) Pretence of non-understanding. 

The attitude of disparagement can also be studied in terms of five 
parameters. (a) Use of derogatory terms and epithets towards ‘other’ 
languages. (b) Use of ethnic jokes and humour while referring to 
‘other’ languages. (c) Use of hyperbolic flattery and even four letter 
rhetoric about ‘other’ languages. (d) Use of one's own language 
with utter disregard to its impact on the situation. (e) Imitation 
(parody) of the ‘other’ language. 

All the above three attitudes reflect the intent of the speaker, 
who is convinced of the richness and superiority of his language 
over others. They also reflect his uneasiness with many languages. 

The linguistic expression of such an attitude may be seen in the 
writing of Fishman, when he says, ‘linguistically homogeneous polities 
are usually economically more developed, educationally more 
advanced, politically more modernized, and ideologically — politi- 
cally more tranquil and stable. They more frequently reveal orderly, 
libertarian and secular form of interest, articulation and aggregation, 
greater division of governmental powers, and less attraction towards 
personalismo and charismo' (‘Some constraints between linguistically 
homogeneous and linguistically heterogeneous politics’ in 


S. Leiberson (ed.), Explorations in Sociolinguistics, Mouton, The 
Hague, 1966, pp.18-30). i 


Scholars like MacNamara (1966) hold that the bilingual child gets 


retarded, while Fishman (1969) contends that the child learning a 
second language suffers from anomic. While early Lambert (1967) 
n j 
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agreed with Fishman's above view, tue later Lambert (1970) proved 
that bilingualism is not an intellectual handicap. Even Jesperson 
(1922) and Weinreich (1963) held that bilingualism cripples the 
creative ability of a person. The expression of such views is due 
primarily to viewing bi- or multi-lingualism from the vantage point 
of predominant monolingualism and the failure to recognize alter- 
nate structures to the nation-centred western thinking. 

When these attitudes become the dominant values of the ruling 
elite in multi-lingual countries, the maintenance of a multi-lingual 
polity is threatened. The grassroot multi-lingualism, in contrast to 
dominant mono-lingualism, respects autonomy of, assumes mutual 
respect for and dependence on one another. By establishing small 
communication zones, it dictates a degree of intra-group intimacy 
and intergroup interdependence, thus making mass-media irrelevant. 
While small zone communication makes neighbours friends, mass- 
media makes neighbours strangers and the distant casual acquaint- 
ance. Mass-media, which has developed its theory and practice 
under western dominant monolingualism is naturally intolerant of 
many languages. Under these circumstances, in the developing third 
world languages are no longer techniques of economic competition, 
but are passports to governmental positions which control the 
economy. It is also no wonder that language is a major factor in 
ethnic groups retaining, regaining and attaining political power. 
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Writing about ‘Animal Categories and Verbal Abuse’, Edmund Leach 
(in E. M. Lenneberg, New Directions in the Study of Language, 
Cambridge, MIT Press, 1964, pp. 23-63) calls attention to two distinct 
kinds of things that are neither said nor done. To explain his point, 
he distinguishes three main categories in the environment: 1. Edible 
substances that are recognized as food and consumed as normal 
diet. 2. Possible food that is prohibited, i.e., consciously tabooed. 
3. Allthose things, finally, that are not recognized as food, and thus 
are unconsciously tabooed. Subjects for research and thought fall 
into the same three categories. The great teacher is he who opens 
the eyes and the taste-buds of his pupils for those things that he had, 
so far, considered tasteless and worthless as food for thought. This 
is what Professor Pattanayak has done for me. 


I met Pattanayak in my attempt to learn some Hindi. For several 
hours, morning and evening, his bright and generous young assistants 
went with me through the drilllessons he had composed. But after 
the dosa to which he invited me almost daily during those ten days 
in his Mysore office, he opened his filing cabinet and took dut one 
or more of the unpublished papers and speeches that had accumu- 
lated over the years. Implicit in most of what concerned and troubled 
Professor Pattanayak was a distinction which is certainly alien to 
the modern European mind; the distinction between competence 
that derives from life in a vernacular setting, and competence in a 


taught form of mother tongue. 


I had approached Professor Pattanayak in the quest for a skill. 
His reflections on language-teaching forced me to leave him in 
search for the answer to a question on which not only educational, 
but economic policy during the last decades of this century will 
depend. To come to grips with this question, I began to look into the 
origins of mother tongue teaching in Europe. I am proud to be 
allowed to add this first essay on the subject to the writings of one 
who opened my eyes and developed my taste for this theme. 
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Dr Pattanayak argues that education has bypassed the majority 
of people in India since it has ceased to be a generator of values 
consistent with the composite culture of India. The same can be 
said, I believe, of every single other value that has— in Karl Polanyi's 
sense— been disembedded and formalized as a basic need in the 
sphere of market economics. 

Economists can only deal with realms they can measure. For 
forays into the non-marketed, they need new sticks. To function 
where money is not the currency, the concepts must be sui generis. 
But to avoid splitting their science, the new tools must be consistent 
with the old. Pigou defined the shadow price as one such tool. It is 
the money needed to substitute, through goods or a service, some- 
thing which is now done without pay. The unpaid and, perhaps, 
even the priceless thus become consistent with the realm of commodi- 
ties, enter a domain that can be operationalized, managed and 
bureaucratically developed. The unpaid becomes part of ashadow 
economy and is related to the wares in supermarkets, classrooms, 
and medical clinics as the wave to the particle— electrons are not 
intelligible unless one examines both theories. 

Close analysis reveals that this shadow economy mirrors the formal 
economy. The two fields are in synergy, together constituting one 
whole. The shadow economy developed a complete range of parallel 
activities, following the brightly illuminated realm where labour, 
prices, needs and markets were increasingly managed as industrial 
production increased. Thus we see that the housework of a modern 
woman is as radically new as the wage-labour of her husband: the 
replacement of home-cooked food by restaurant delivery is as new 


as the definition of most basic needs in terms which correspond to 
the outputs of modern institutions 


I argue elsewhere that the new competence of some economists, 
enabling them to analyse this shady area, is more than an expansion 
of their conventional economic analysis— it is the discovery of new 
land which, like the industrial market, emerged for the first time in 
history only during the last two centuries. I feel sorry for such 
economists who do not understand what they are doing. Their 
destiny is as sad as that of Columbus. With the compass, the new 
caravel designed to follow the route the compass opened and his 
own flair as a mariner, he was able to hit on unexpected land. Buthe 
died, unaware that he had chanced on a hemisphere, and firmly 
attached to the belief that he had reached the Indies. : 
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In an industrial world, the realm of shadow economics is compar- 
able to the hidden side of the moon, also being explored for the first 
time. And the whole of this industrial reality is in turn complementary 
to a substantive domain which I call the vernacular reality, the 
domain of subsistence. 

In terms of twentieth-century classical economics, both the shadow 
economy and-the vernacular domain are outside the market, both 
are unpaid. Also, both are generally included in the so-called informal 
sector. And both are indistinctly viewed as contributions to 'social 
reproduction’. But what is most confusing in the analysis is the fact 
that the unpaid complement of wage-labour which, in its structure, 
is characteristic of industrial societies only, is often completely mis- 
understood as the survival of subsistence activities, which are charac- 
teristic of the vernacular societies and which may continue to exist 
in an industrial society. 

Certain changes can now be discerned. The distinction between 
the market economy and its shadow weakens. The substitution of 
commodities for subsistence activities is not necessarily experienced 
as progress. Women ask whether the unearned consumption which 
accompanies homemaking is a privilege or whether they are actually 
forced into degrading work by the prevailing patterns of compulsory 
consumption. Students ask if they are in school to learn or to collabo- 
rate in their own stupefaction. Increasingly, the toil of consumption 
overshadows the relief consumption promised. The choice between 
labour-intensive consumption— perhaps less inhuman and less des- 
tructive, better organized— and modern forms of subsistence is per- 
sonally known to more and more people. The choice corresponds 
to the difference between an expanding shadow economy and the 
recovery of the vernacular domain. But it is precisely this choice 
which is the most resistant blind spot of economics, as unpalatable 
as dog or clay. Perhaps the most unlikely candidate can help dispel 
some of the darkness. I propose to throw light on this issue through 
an examination of everyday speech. I shall proceed by contrasting 
the economic nature of this speech in industrial society with its 
counterpart in pre-industrial epochs. As I shall show, the distinction 
finds its origin in a little-known event which occurred at the end of 
the fifteenth century in Spain. 
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Columbus finds the nightingale 

Early on 3 August 1492, Christopher Columbus sailed from Palos. 
The neighbouring and much more important port of Cadiz was 
congested that year—it was the one port from which Jews were 
allowed to leave. Granada had been reconquered, and Jewish service 
was no longer needed for a struggle with Islam. Columbus headed 
for Cipangu, the name for Cathay (China) during the short reign of 
the long-dead Tamerlane. He had calculated the earth's degree as 
equivalent to forty-five miles. This would place Eastern Asia 2,400 
miles west of the Canaries, somewhere close to the Antilles in the 
Sargossa Sea. He had reduced the ocean to the range of the ships he 
could master. Columbus had on board an Arabic interpreter to 
enable him to speak to the great Khan. He set out to discover a 
route, not new land, not a new hemisphere. 

His project, however, was quite unreasonable. No learned man of 
the early Renaissance doubted that the earth was a globe—some 
believing that it rested at the center of the universe, and some that it 
whirled in its sphere. But not since Eratosthenes had anyone under- 
estimated its size as badly as Columbus. In A.D. 255, Eratosthenes 
of Cyrene measured the distance from the great library that he 
directed in Alexandria to Syene (now the site of the Aswan dam) as 
500 miles. He measured the distance using the camel caravan's 
remarkably steacy gait from sunrise to sunset as his ‘rod’. He had 
observed that on the day of the summer solstice, the rays of the sun 
fell vertically at Syene, and seven degrees off the vertical at 
Alexandria. From this he calculated the earth's circumference to 
about five per cent of its real dimension. 

When Columbus sought Isabella's support for his venture, she 
asked Talavera, the sage, to evaluate its feasibility. An expert commis- 
sion reported that the West-to-the-Orient project lacked a firm 
foundation. Educated authorities believed its goal to be uncertain 
or impossible. The proposed voyage would require three years; it 
was doubtful that even the newest kind of ship, the caravel— designed 
for distant explorations— could ever return. The oceans were neither 
as small nor as navigable as Columbus supposed. And it was hardly 
likely that God would have allowed any uninhabited lands of real 
value to be concealed from his people for so many centuries. Initially, 
then, the Queen rejected Columbus; reason and bureaucratic expert- 
ise supported her. Later, swayed by zalous Franciscan friars, she 
reversed her earlier decision and signed her ‘stipulations’ with 
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Columbus. She, who had driven Islam from Europe, could not 
refuse her Admiral who wanted to plant the Cross in distant foreign 
soil. And, as we shall see, the decision for colonial conquest overseas 
implied the challenge of a new war at home—the invasion of her 
own people's vernacular domain, the opening of a five-century war 
against vernacular subsistence, the ravages of which we now begin 
to fathom. 


For five weeks Columbus sailed well-known waters. He put in at 
the Canary Islands to repair the rudder of the Pinta, to replace the 
lateen sail of the Nina, and to pursue a mysterious affair with Dona 
Beatriz de Peraza. Only on 10 September, two days out of the 
Canaries, did he pick up the Easterlies, tradewinds on which he 
chanced, and which carried him rapidly across the ocean. In October, 
he came upon land that neither he nor the Queen's counsellors had 
expected. In his diary entry for 13 October 1492, he described 
beautifully the song of the nightingale that welcomed him on Santo 
Domingo, though such birds never lived there. Columbus was and 
remained gran marinero y mediocre cosmógrafo. To the end of his 
life he remained convinced that he had found what he had sought— a 
Spanish nightingale on the shores of China. 


Nebrija engineers the artifact: 18 August 1492 


Let me now move from the reasonably well-known to the unreason- 
ably overlooked— from Columbus, immediately associated with 1492, 
to Elio Antonio de Nebrija, almost forgotten outside Spain. While 
Columbus cruised south-west through recognizable Portuguese 
waters and harbours, in Spain the fundamental engineering of anew 
Social reality was proposed to the Queen. While Columbus sailed 
for foreign lands to seek the familiar— gold, subjects, nightingales— in 
Spain Nebrija advocated the reduction of the Queen’s subjects to an 
entirely new type of dependence. He presented her with a new 
Weapon, grammar, to be wielded by a new kind of mercenary, the 
letrado. 


I was deeply moved when I felt Nebrija's Gramática Castellana in 
my hands—a quarto volume of five signatures set in Gothic letters, 
The epigraphy is printed in red, and a blank page precedes the 
Introduction: 


ss la muy alta e assi esclarecida princesa dona Isabela la tercera 
este nombre Reina i senora natural de espana e las islas de nuestro 
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mar. Comienza la gramatica que nuevamente hizo el maestro Antonio 
de Nebrixa sobre la lengua castellana, e pone primero el prologo. 
Léelo en buena hora. 

The Conqueror of Granada received a petition, similar to many 
others. But unlike the request of Columbus, who wanted resources 
to establish a new route to the China of Marco Polo, that of Nebrija 
urged the Queen to invade a new domain at home. He offered 
Isabella a tool to colonize the language spoken by her own subjects; 


he wanted her to replace the people's speech by the imposition of 
the Queen's lengua— her language, her tongue. 


Empire needs 'language' as consort 


Ishall translate and comment on sections of the six-page introduction 
to Nebrija's grammar. Remember, then, that the colophon of the 
Gramática Castellana notes that it came off the press in Salamanca 
on 18 August, just fifteen days after Columbus had sailed. 


My Illustrious Queen. Whenever I ponder over the tokens of the 
past that have been preserved in writing, I am forced to the very 
same conclusion. Language has always been the consort of empire, 
and forever shall remain its mate. Together they come into being, 
together they grow and flower, and together they decline. 


To understand what /a lengua, ‘language’, meant for Nebrija, it is 
necessary to know who he was. Antonio Martinez de la Cala, a 
converso, descendant of Jewish converts, had decided at the age of 


nineteen that Latin, at least on the Iberian peninsula, had become 
so corrupted that one could sa 


was left without a language (u 
languages of Scripture— Gree 
thing other than the speech o 
where, in his opinion, Latin 
to Spain, his contemporar 
Orpheus bringing Euridice 


grammar (1482). 

When he reached his forties and 
discovered that he could 
he daily encountered in S 
a language. He then wr 
modern European tongu 


began to age—as he puts it— he 
make a language out of the speech forms 
pain— to engineer, to chemically synthesize, 
ote his Spanish grammar, the first in any 
e. The converso uses his classical formation 
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to extend the juridic category of consuetudo hispaniae to the realm 
of language. Throughout the Iberian peninsula, crowds speaking 
various languages gather for pogroms against the Jewish outsider at 
the very moment when the cosmopolitan converso offers his services 
to the Crown—the creation of one language suitable for use wherever 
the sword could carry it. 

Nebrija created two rule books, both at the service of the Queen’s 
regime. First, he wrote a grammar. Now grammars were not new. 
The most perfect of them, unknown to Nebrija, was already two 
thousand years old— Panini's grammar of Sanskrit. This was an 
attempt to describe a dead language, to be taught only toa very few. 
This is the goal pursued by Prakrit grammarians in India, and Latin 
or Greek grammarians in the West. Nebrija’s work, however, was 
written as a tool for conquest abroad and as a weapon to suppress 
untutored speech at home. 

While he worked on his grammar, Nebrija also wrote a dictionary 
that, to this day, remains the single best source on Old Spanish. The 
two attempts made in our lifetime to supersede him both failed. Gili 
Gaya's Tesauro Lexicográfico, begun in 1947, foundered on the 
letter E and R. S. Boggs ( Tentative Dictionary of Medieval Spanish) 
remains, since 1946, an often copied draft. Nebrija's dictionary 
appeared the year after his grammar. and already contained evidence 
of the New World-- the first Americanism, canoa (canoe), appeared. 


Castilian passes through its infancy 
Now note what Nebrija thinks about Castilian: 
Castilian went through its infancy at the time of the judges. . .it 
waxed in strength under Alfonso the Learned. It was he who collected 
law and history books in Greek and Latin and had them translated. 
Indeed, Alfonso (1221-84) was the first European monarch to use 
the vulgar or vernacular tongue of the scribes as his chancery langu- 
age. His intent was to demonstrate that he was not one of the Latin 
kings. Like a Caliph, he ordered his courtiers to undertake piligrim- 
ages through Muslim and Christian books, and transform them into 
treasures that, because of their very language, would be a valuable 
inheritance to leave his kingdom. Incidentally, most of his translators 
were Jews from Toledo. And these Jews— whose own language was 
Old Castilian—preferred to translate the Oriental languages into 
the vernacular rather than into Latin, the sacred language of the 
Church. 
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Nebrija points out to the Queen that Alfonso had left solid tokens 
of Old Spanish; in addition, he had worked towards the transforma- 
tion of vernacular speech into language proper by using it to make 
laws, to record history, and to translate from the classics. 

He continues: 


This our language followed our soldiers whom we sent abroad to 
tule. It spread to Aragon, to Navarra, even to Italy. . .the scattered 


bits and pieces of Spain were thus gathered and joined into one 
single kingdom. 


Nebrija here reminds the Queen of the new pact possible between 
sword and book. He Proposes a covenant between two spheres, 
both within the secular realm of the Crown, a covenant distinct 


been a covenant bridging the secular and the sacred. He proposes a 


its own sphere— but 
e of conquest abroad 
and a system of scientific control of diversity within the entire king- 
he wife of Ferdinand 
ost enlightened of all 
eneca, and Livy in the 
possesses a sensibility 
what she herself called 
at she is the first to use this 
he was trying to give shape 
together they were creating 
nt, institutions apt for the 
» Something better than a nation 
nds a concept that, to this day, is 
- He speaks about the marriage 
2e, addressing the Sovereign who had just 
time— seized from the Church 
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processions and receptions incomparable to any other secular bureau- 
cracy since the times of Byzantium. 


Language now needs tutors 


Very astutely, Nebrija’s argument reminds the Queen that a new 
union of armas y letra, complementary to that of Church and State, 
was essential to gather and join the scattered pieces of Spain into a 
single absolute kingdom. 


This unified and sovereign body will be of such shape and inner 
cohesion that centuries will be unable to undo it. Now that the 
Church has been purified, and we are thus reconciled to God (does 
he think of the work of his contemporary, Torquemada?), now that 
the enemies of the Faith have been subdued by our arms (he refers 
to the apogee of the Reconquista), now that just laws are being 
enforced, enabling all of us to live as equals (perhaps having in mind 
the Hermandades), what else remains but the flowering of the peace- 
ful arts? And among the arts, foremost are those of language, which 
sets us apart from wild animals; language, which is the unique dis- 
tinction of man, the means for the kind of understanding which can 
be surpassed only by contemplation. 

Here, we distinctly hear the appeal of the humanist to the prince, 
requesting him to defend the realm of civilized Christians against 
the domain of the wild. ‘The wild man's inability to speak is part of 
the Wild Man Myth whenever we meet him during the middle 
ages.. ina morally ordered world, to be wild is to be incoherent or 
mute.. sinful and accursed.’ Formerly, the heathen was to be 
brought into the fold through baptism; henceforth, through language. 


Language now needs tutors. 


A loose and unruly language 
Nebrija then points out: 


So far, this our langnage has been left loose and unruly ana, «nerefore, 
in just a few centuries this language has changed beyond recognition. 
If we were to compare what we speak today with the language 
Spoken five hundred years ago, we would notice à difference and a 
diversity that could not be any greater if these were two alien tongues. 


Nebrija describes the evolution and extension of vernacular 
tongues, of the lengua vulgar, through time. He refers to the untutored 
speech of Castile— different from that of Aragon and Navarra, regions 
where soldiers had recently introduced Castilian—but a speech 
also different from the older Castilian into which Alfonso’s monks 
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and Jews had translated the Greek classics from their Arabic versions. 
In the fifteenth century people felt and lived their languages other- 
wise than we do today. The study of Columbus's language made by 
Menendez Pidal helps us to understand this. Columbus, originally a 
cloth merchant from Genoa, had as his first language Genovese, a 
dialect still not standardized today. He learned to write business 
letters in Latin, albeit of a barbarous variety. After being shipwrecked 
in Portugal, he married a Portuguese and probably forgot most of 
his Italian. He spoke, but never wrote a word of Portuguese. During 
his nine years in Lisbon, he took up writing in Spanish. But he never 
used his brilliant mind to learn Spanish well, and always wrote it ina 
hybrid, Portuguese-mannered style. His Spanish is not Castilian but 
is rich in simple words picked up all over the peninsula. In spite of 
Some syntactical monstrosities, he handles this language in a lively, 
expressive, and precise fashion. Columbus, then, wrote in two langu- 
ages he did not speak, and spoke several. None of this seems to have 
been problematic for his contemporaries. However, it is also true 
that none of these were languages in the eyes of Nebrija. 


Unbound and ungoverned speech finds a new ally in printing 

Continuing to develop his petition, he introduces the crucial element 
of his argument: La lengua suelta y fuera de regla, the unbound and 
ungoverned speech in which people actually live and manage their 
lives, has become a challenge to the Crown. He now interprets an 


unprobiematic historical fact as a problem for the architects of a 
new kind of polity—the modern state. 


Your Majesty, it has been my constant desire to see our nation 
become great, and to provide the men of my tongue with books 


worthy of their leisure. Presently, they wast ir ti els 
and fancy stories full of lies. 3 a ey ee NIMES UEM 


. Nebrija proposes to regularize language to stop people from wasting 
time on frivolous reading, ‘quando la emprenta aun no informaba la 
lengua de los libros. And Nebrija is not the only late fifteenth- 
century person concerned with. the ‘waste’ of leisure time made 
possible through the inventions of paper and moveable type. lgnatius 
of Loyala, twenty-nine years later, while convalescing in Pamplona 
with a leg shattered by a cannonball, came to believe that he had 
disastrously wasted his youth. At thirty, he looked back on his life as 


one filled with 'the vanities of the world...', whose leisure had 
included the reading of vernacular trash. 
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...and must be repressed 
Nebrija argues for standardizing a living language for the benefit of 
its printed form. This argument is also made in our generation, but 
the end now is different. Our contemporaries believe that standard- 
ized language is a necessary condition to teach people to read, indis- 
pensable for the distribution of printed books. The argument in 
1492 is the opposite: Nebrija is upset because people who speak in 
dozens of distinct vernacular tongues have become the victims of a 
reading epidemic. They waste their leisure, throwing away their 
time on books that circulate outside of any possible bureaucratic 
control. A manuscript was so precious and rare that authorities 
could often suppress the work of an author by literally seizing all the 
Copies. Manuscripts could sometimes be extirpated by the roots. 
Not so books. Even with the small editions of two hundred to less 
than a thousand copies— typical for the first generation of print—it 
would never be possible to confiscate an entire run. Printed books 
called for the exercise of censorship through an Index of Forbidden 
Books. Books could only be proscribed, not destroyed. But Nebrija's 
Proposal appeared more than fifty years before the /ndex was pub- 
lished in 1559, And he wishes to achieve control over the printed 
Word at a much deeper level than what the Church later attempted 
through proscription. He wants to replace the people's vernacular 
by the grammarian's language. The humanist proposes the standard- 
ation of colloquial language to remove the new technology of 
Printing from the vernacular domain—to prevent, people from 
Printing and reading in the various languages that, up to that time, 
they had only spoken. By this monopoly over an official and taught 
language, he proposes to suppress wild, untaught vernacular reading. 
Vernacular allied to printing would challenge the nation state 

© grasp the full significance of Nebrija's argument— the argument 
that compulsory education in a standardized national tongue is 
Necessary to stop people from wanton reading that gives them easy 
Pleasure— one must remember the status of print at that time. Nebrija 
Was born before the appearance of moveable type. He was thirteen 
When the first moveable stock came into use. His conscious adult 
life coincides with the Incunabula. When printing was in its twenty- 
fifth year, he published his Latin grammar; when it was in its thirty- 
fifth year, his Spanish grammar. Nebrija could recall the time before 
Print, as I can the time before television. Nebrija's text, the Spanish 
Érammar, was by coincidence published the year Thomas Caxton 
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died. And Caxton’s work itself furthers our understanding of the 
vernacular book. 

Thomas Caxton was an English cloth merchant living in the Nether- 
lands. He took up translating, and then apprenticed himself to a 
printer. After publishing a few books in English, he took his press to 
England in 1476. By the time he died (1491), he had published forty 
translations into English, and nearly everything available in English 
vernacular literature, with the notable exception of William 
Langland's Piers Plowman. I have often wondered whether he omitted 
this important work from his list because of the challenge it might 
present to one of his best-sellers— The Art and Crafte to Knowe 
Well to Dye. This volume of his Westminster Press belongs to the 
first series of self-help books. Whatever would train for a society 
well-informed and well-mannered, whatever would lead to behaviour 
gentle and devout, was gathered in small folios and quartos of neat 
Gothic print— instructions on everything from manipulating a knife 
to conducting a conversation, from the art of weeping to the art of 
playing chess, to that of dying. Before 1500, no less than 100 editions 
of this last book appeared. It is a self-instruction manual, showing 


one how to prepare to die with dignity and without the intervention 
of physician or clergy. 


Four categories of books first appeared in the peoples’ languages: 
vernacular, native literature; translations from French and Latin: 
devotional books; and already there were the how-to-do-it manuals 
that made teachers unnecessary. Printed books in Latin were of 4 
different sort, comprising textbooks, rituals, and lawbooks— books 
at the service of professional clergymen and teachers. From the 
very beginning, printed books were of two kinds: those which readers 
independently chose for their pleasure, and those professionally 
prescribed for the reader's own good. It is estimated that before 
1500, more than seventeen hundred presses in almost three hundre 
European towns had produced one or more books. Almost forty 
thousand editions were published during the fifteenth century, con 
prising somewhere between fifteen and twenty million copies. About 
one-third of these were published in the various vernacular languages 
of Europe. This one-third is the source of Nebrija’s concern. 


Books henceforth shall be seen and not heard 


ee more fully his worry about the freedom to read, on€ 
member that reading in his time was not silent. Silent reading 
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is a recent invention. Augustine was already a great author and the 
Bishop of Hippo when he found that this could be done. In his 
Confessions, he describes the discovery. During the night, charity 
forbade him to disturb his fellow monks with noises he made while 
reading. But curiosity impelled him to pick up a book. So he learned 
to'read in silence, an art that he had observed in only one man, his 
teacher, Ambrose of Milan. Ambrose practised the art of silent 
reading to prevent people gathering around him and interrupting 
him with their queries on the text. Loud reading was the link between 
Classical learning and popular culture. 

Habitual reading in a loud voice produces social effects. It is an 
extraordinarily effective way of teaching the art to those who look 
Over the reader's shoulder; rather than being confined to a sublime 
Or sublimated form of self-satisfaction, it promotes community inter- 
Course; it actively leads to common digestion of and comment on 
the Passages read. In most of the languages of India, the verb that 
translates into ‘reading’ has a meaning close to ‘sounding’. The same 
verb makes the book and the vina sound. To read and to play a 
Musical instrument are perceived as parallel activities. The current, 
Simple-minded, internationally accepted definition of literacy obs- 
Cures an alternate approach to book, print, and reading. If reading 
Were conceived primarily as a social activity as, for example, compe- 
tence in playing the guitar, fewer readers could mean a much broader 
access to books and literature. REM 

Reading aloud was common in Europe before Nebrija's time. 
Print multiplied and provided opportunities for the growth of this 
infectious reading habit in an epidemic manner. Further, the line 
between literate and illiterate was different from what we recognize 
Now. Literate was he who had been taught Latin. The great mass of 
People, thoroughly conversant with the vernacular literature of 
their region, either did not know how to read and write, had picked 
It up on their own, had been instructed as accountants, had left the 
Clergy or, even if they knew it, hardly used their Latin. This was true 

?r the poor and for many nobles, especially women. And we some- 
times forget that even today the rich, many professionals, and high- 
€vel bureaucrats have assistants to report a verbal digest of docu- 
ments and information, while they call on secretaries to write what 
they dictate. 

To the Queen, Nebrija’s proposed enterprise must have seemed 
even more improbable than Columbus’ project. But ultimately it 
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turned out to be more fundamental than the New World for the rise 
of the Hapsburg Empire. Nebrija showed clearly how the free and 
anarchic development of printing technology could be prevented, 
and exactly how to transform it into the evolving national state's 
instrument of bureaucratic control. 


At the Queen S service, synthetic Castilian shall 

replace the people's speech 

Today, we generally act on the assumption that books could not be 
printed and would not be read in any number jf they were written in 
a vernacular language free from the constraints of an official 
grammar. Equally, we assume that people could not learn to read 
and write their own tongue unless they are taught in the same 


manner as students were traditionally taught Latin. Let us listen 
again to Nebrija. 


By means of my grammar, they shall learn artificial Castilian, not 
difficult to do, since it is built upon the base of a language they 
know; and, then, Latin will come easily . 

Nebrija already considers the vernacular as raw material from 
which his Castilian art can be produced, a resource to be minded. 
not unlike the Brazil-wood and human chattel that Columbus sadly 
concluded, were the only resources of value or importance in Cuba. 


Speech nurtured from roots is replaced by 

language dispensed from the Crown 

Nebrija does not seek to teach grammar that people learn to read. 
Rather, he implored Isabella to give him the power and authority tO 
stem the anarchic spread of reading by the use of his grammar. 


Presently, they waste their leisure on novels and fancy stories full of 
lies. 1 have decided, therefore, that my most urgent task is to trans” 
form Castilian speech into an artifact, so that whatever hencefort 
shall be written in this language may be of one standard tenor. 


Nebrija frankly states what he wants to do and even provides the 
outline of his incredible project. He deliberately turns the mate of 
empire into its slave. Here the first modern language expert advises 
the Crown on the way to make, out of a people's speech and lives» 
tools that befit the state and its pursuits. Nebrija's grammar is co™ 
ceived by him as a pillar of the nation-state. Through it, the state 1$ 
seen, from its very beginning, as an aggressively productive agency: 
The new state takes from people the words on which they subsist 
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and transforms them into the standardized language which henceforth 
they are compelled to use, each one at the level of education that 
has been institutionally imputed to him. Henceforth, people will 
have to rely on the language they received from above, rather than 
develop a tongue in common with one another. The switch from the 
vernacular to an officially taught mother tongue is perhaps the most 
significant—and, therefore, the least researched—event in the 
coming of a commodity-intensive society. The radical change from 
the vernacular to taught language foreshadows the switch from 
breast to bottle, from subsistence to welfare, from productio for 
use to production for the market, from expectations divided between 
State and Church to a world where the Church is marginal, religion 
is privatized, and the state assumes the maternal functions hitherto 
Claimed only by the Church. Formerly, there had been no salvation 
Outside the Church; now, there would be no reading, no writing—if 
Possible, no speaking—outside the educational sphere. People would 
have to be reborn out of the monarch’s womb, and be nourished at 
her breast, Both the citizen of the modern state and his state-provided 
language come into being for the first time— both are without prece- 
dent anywhere in history. 


The bosom of Alma Mater 
But dependence on a formal, bureaucratic institution to obtain for 
every individual a service that is as necessary as breast milk for 
uman subsistence, while radically new and without parallel outside 
Europe, was not a break with Europe's past. Rather, this was a 
logical step forward—a process first legitimized in the Christian 
Church evolved into an accepted and expected temporal function 
of the secular state. Institutional maternity has a unique European 
history since the third century. In this sense, it is indeed true that 
urope is the Church and the Church is Europe. Nebrija and universal 
education in the modern state cannot be understood without a 
close knowledge of the Church, insofar as this institution is repre- 
Sented as a mother. 

From the very earliest days, the Church is called ‘mother’. Marcion 
the Gnostic uses this designation in A.D. 144. At first, the community 
Of the faithful is meant to be mother to the new members, which 
Communion, or the fact of celebrating community, engenders. Soon, 
however, the Church becomes a mother outside of whose bosom it 
ÎS hardly worthwhile to be called human or to be alive. But the 
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origins of the Church's self-understanding as mother have been 
little researched. One can often find comments about the role of 
mother goddesses in the various religions scattered throughout the 
Roman Empire at the time Christianity began to spread. But the 
fact that no previous community had ever been called mother has 
yet to be noticed and studied. We know that the image of the 
Church as mother comes from Syria, and that it flourished in the 
third century in North Africa. On a beautiful mosaic near Tripoli, 
where the claim is first expressed, both the invisible community and 
the visible building are represented as mother. And Rome is the last 
place where the metaphor is applied to the Church. The female per- 
sonification of an institution did not fit the Roman style; the idea is 


first taken up only late in the fourth century in a poem by Pope 
Damasus. 


This early Christian notion of the Church as mother has no histori- 
cal precedent. No direct gnostic or pagan influence, nor any direct 
relationship to the Roman mother cult has thus far been proved. 
The description of the Church's maternity is, however, quite explicit. 
The Church conceives, bears, and gives birth to her sons and daugh- 
ters. She may have a miscarriage. She raises her children to her 
breast to nourish them with the milk of faith. In this early period, 
the institutional trait is clearly present, but the maternal authority 
exercised by the Church through her bishops and the ritual treatment 
ef the Church building as a female entity are still balanced by the 
insistence on the motherly quality of God's love, and of the mutual 
love of His children in baptism. Later, the image of the Church asa 
prototype of theauthoritarian and possessive mother becomes domi- 
nant in the Middle Ages. The Popes then insist on an understanding 
of the Church as Mater, Magistra, and Domina— mother, authorita- 
tive teacher, sovereign. Thus Gregory VII (1073-85) names her ‘in 
the struggle with the emperor Henry IV. 

Nebrija’s introduction is addressed to a queen intent on building a 


modern state. And his argument implies that, institutionally, the 
state must now assume the univer: 


t sally maternal functions heretofore 
claimed only by the Church. Educatio, as a function first institutional- 
ized at the bosom of Mother Church, becomes a function of the 
Crown in the process of the modern state’s formation. 

Educatio prolis is a term that in Latin grammar calls for a female 
subject. It designates the feeding and nurturing in which mothers 
engage, be they bitch, sow, or woman. Among humans only women 
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educate. And they educate only infants, which etymologically means 
those who are yet without speech. To educate has etymologically 
nothing to do with ‘drawing out’, as pedagogical folklore would 
have it. Pestalozzi should have heeded Cicero: educit obstetrix — 
educat nutrix: the midwife draws— the nurse nurtures, because men 
do neither in Latin. They engage in docentia (teaching) and instrucio 
(instruction). The first men who attributed educational functions to 
themselves were early bishops who led their flocks to the alma 
ubera (milk-brimming breasts) of Mother Church from which they 
were never to be weaned. This is why they, like their secular succes- 
sors, call the faithful alumni— which means sucklings or suckers 
and nothing else. It is this transfer of a woman's functions to special- 
ized institutional spheres governed by clergies that Nebrija helped 
to bring about. In the process the state acquired the function of a 
many-uddered provider of distinct forms of sustenance, each corres- 
ponding to a separate basic need, and each guarded and managed 
by a clergy, always male in the higher reaches of the hierarchy. 


Bureaucratic control as the stone of wisdom 

Actually, when Nebrija proposes to transform Castilian into an arti- 
fact, as necessary for the Queen's subjects as faith for the Christian, 
heappeals to the hermetic tradition. In the language of his time, the 
two words he uses— reducir and artificio — have both an ordinary 
anda technical meaning. In the latter case, they belong to a language 
of alchemy. 

According to Nebrija's own dictionary, reducir in fifteenth-century 
Spanish means ‘to change’, ‘to bring into obeisance’, and ‘to civilize’. 
It was in this last sense that the Jesuits later understood the Reducciones 
de Paraguay. In addition, reductio— throughout the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries— means one of the seven stages by which ordinary 
elements of nature are transmuted into the philosopher's stone, into 
the panacea that, by touch, turns everything into gold. Here, reductio 
designates the fourth of seven grades of sublimation. It designates 
the crucial test that must be passed by grey matter to be promoted 
from the primary to the secondary grades of enlightenment. In the 
first four grades, raw nature is successively liquefied, purified, and 
evaporated. In the fourth grade, that of reductio, it is nourished on 
Philosopher's milk. If it takes to this substance, which will occur 
only if the first three processes have completely cleansed it of its 
unruly and raw nature, the chrysosperm, the sperm of gold hidden 
in its depth, can be brought forth. This is educatio. During the 
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following three stages, the alchemist can coagulate his alumnus—the 
substance he has fed with his milk—into the philosopher's stone. 
The precise language used here post-dates Nebrija slightly. It is 
taken almost literally from Paracelsus, another man born within a 
year of the publication of the Gramatica Castellana. 


The expert needed by the Crown 
Now let us return to the text. Nebrija develops his argument: 


I have decided to transform Castilian into an artifact so that whatever 
shall be written henceforth in this language shall be of one standard 
tenor, one coinage that can outlast the times. Greek and Latin have 
been governed by art, and thus have kept their uniformity throughout 
the ages. Unless the like of this be done for our language, in vain 
Your Majesty's chroniclers. . .shall praise your deeds. Your labour 
will not last more than a few years, and we shall continue to feed on 
Castilian translations of foreign tales about our own kings. Either 
your feats will fade with the language or they will roam among 
aliens abroad, homeless, without a dwelling in which they can settle. 


The Roman Empire could be governed through the Latin of its 
elite. But the traditional, separate elite language used in former 
empires for keeping records, maintaining international relations, 
and advancing learning—like Persian, Arabic, Latin, or Frankish—is 
insufficient to realize the aspirations of nationalistic monarchies. 
The modern European state cannot function in the world of the 
vernacular. The new national state needs an artificio, unlike the 
perennial Latin of diplomacy and the perishable Castilian of Alfonso 
the Learned. This kind of polity requires a standard language under- 
stood by all those subject to its laws and for whom the tales written 
at the monarch's behest (that is, propaganda) are destined. 


Social status from taught language rather than blood 


However, Nebrija does not suggest that Latin be abandoned. On the 
contrary, the neo-Latin renaissance in Spain owed its existence 
largely to his grammar, dictionary, and textbooks. But his important 
innovation was to lay the foundation for a linguistic ideal without 
precedent: the creation of a society in which the universal ruler's 
bureaucrats, soldiers, merchants, and peasants all pretend to speak 
one language, a language the poor are presumed to understand and 
to obey. Nebrija established the notion of a kind of ordinary language 
that is in itself sufficient to place each man in his assigned place on 
the pyramid that education in a mother tongue necessarily constructs. 
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In his argument, he insists that Isabella’s claim to historical fame 
depends on forging a language of propaganda— universal and fixed 
like Latin, yet capable of penetrating every village and farm, to 
transform subjects into modern citizens. 

How times had changed since Dante! For Dante, a language that 
had to be learned, to be spoken according to a grammar, was inevit- 
ably a dead tongue. For him, such a language was fit only for school- 
men, whom he cynically called inventores grammaticae facultatis. 
What for Dante was dead and useless, Nebrija recommends as a 
tool. One was interested in vital exchange, the other in universal 
conquest, in a language that by rule would coin words as incorruptible 
as the stones of a palace: 


Your Majesty, I want to lay the foundations for the dwelling in 
which your fame can settle. I want to do for our language what Zeno 
has done for Greek, and Crates for Latin. I do not doubt that their 
betters have come to succeed them. But the fact that their pupils 
have improved on them does not detract from their or, I should say, 
from our glory—to be the inventors of a necessary craft just when 
the time for such invention was ripe. Trust me, Your Majesty, no 
craft has ever arrived more timely than grammar for the Castilian 
fongue at this time. : 


The expert is always in a hurry, but his belief in progress gives him 
the language of humility. The academic advehturer pushes his govern- 
ment to adopt his idea now, under threat of failure to achieve its 
imperial designs. This is the time! 


Our language has indeed just now reached a height from which we 
must fear more that we sink, than we can ever hope to rise. 


The expert as tutor of the subject's interest 


Nebrija's last paragraph in the introduction exudes eloquence. 
Evidently the teacher of rhetoric knew what he taught. Nebrija has 
explained his project; given the Queen logical reasons to accept it; 
frightened her with what would happen if she were not to heed him; 
now, finally, like Columbus, he appeals to her sense of a manifest 
destiny. 


Now, Your Majesty, let me come to the last advantage that you shall 
Bain from my grammar. For the purpose, recall the time when I 
presented you with a draft of this book earlier this year in Salamanca. 
At this time, you asked me what end such a grammar could possibly 
Serve. Upon this, the Bishop of Avila interrupted to answer in m 

Stead. What he said was this: 'Soon Your Majesty will have placed 
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her yoke upon many barbarians who speak outlandish tongues. By 
this, your victory, these people shall stand in a new need; the need 
for the laws the victor owes to the vanquished, and the need for the 
language we shall bring with us.’ My grammar shall serve to impart 


to them the Castilian tongue, as we have used grammar to teach 
Latin to our young. 


Nebrija's project scandalizes Her Majesty 
We can attempt a reconstruction of what happened at Salamanca 
when Nebrija handed the Queen a draft of his forthcoming book. 
The Queen praised the humanist for having provided the Castilian 
tongue with what had been reserved to the language of Scripture— 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. (It is surprising and significant that the 
converso, in the year of Granada, does not mention the Arabic of 
the Koran!) But while Isabella was able to grasp the achievement of 
her letrado— the description of a living tongue as rules of grammar— 
she was unable to see any practical purpose in such an undertaking. 
For her, grammar was an instrument designed solely for use by 
teachers. She believed, however, that the vernacular simply could 
not be taught. In her royal view of linguistics, every subject of her 
many kingdoms was so made by nature that during his lifetime he 
would reach perfect dominion over his tongue on his own. In this 
version of ‘majestic linguistics’ the vernacular is the subject's domain. 
By the very nature of things, the vernacular is beyond the reach of 
the Spanish Monarch’s authority. But the ruler forging the nation 
state is unable to see the logic inherent in her project. ‘Isabella’s 
initial rejection underscores the originality of Nebrija’s proposal. 
This discussion of Nebrija’s draft about the need for instruction 
to speak one’s mother tongue must have taken place in the months 
around March 1492, the same time Columbus argued his project 
with the Queen. At first, Isabella refused Columbus on the advice of 
technical counsel—he had miscalculated the circumference of the 
globe. But Nebrija’s proposal she rejected for a different reason: 
from royal respect for the autonomy of her subject’s tongues. This 
Tespect of the Crown for the juridic autonomy of each village, of the 
Rada ipe dienen by pes was perceive by people 
the reconquest of Spain Nebria et a z e ngaga id 
typically Iberic prejudice of lebel ile nos ee 
cannot encroach on the varie : it ae hes eri Pa E STi 
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Ultimately, Columbus won out because his Franciscan friends 
presented him to the Queen as a man driven by God to serve her 
mystical mission. Nebrija proceeds in the same fashion. First, he 
argues that the vernacular must be replaced by an artificio to increase 
the range and duration of the monarch’s power; then, to cultivate 
the arts by decision of the court; also, to guard the established order 
against the threat presented by wanton reading and printing. But he 
concludes his petition with an appeal to ‘the Grace of Granada'—the 
Queen’s destiny, not just to conquer, but to civilize the whole world. 

Both Columbus and Nebrija offer their services to a new kind of 
empire builder. But Columbus proposes only to use the recently 
created caravels to the limit of their range for the expansion of royal 
power in what would become New Spain. Nebrija is more basic— he 
argues the use of his grammar for the expansion of the Queen’s 
power in a totally new sphere: state control over the shape of people's 
everyday subsistence. In effect, Nebrija drafts the declaration of 
war against subsistence which the new state was organizing to fight. 
He intends the teaching of mother tongue—the first invented part 
of universal education. 


The war against subsistence 

Historians have chosen Columbus's voyage from Palos as a date 
convenient for marking the transition from the Middle Ages to 
modern times, a point useful for changing editors of textbooks. But 
the world of Ptolemy did not become the world of Mercator in one 
year, nor did the world of the vernacular become the age of education 
overnight. Rather, traditional cosmography was gradually adjusted 
in the light of widening experience. Columbus was followed by 
Cortéz, Copernicus by Kepler, Nebrija by Comenius. Unlike personal 
insight, the change in world view, that generated our dependence 
On goods and services took five hundred years. 


The rise of commodity-intensive society 

How often the hand of the clock advances depends on the language 
of the ciphers on the quadrat. The Chinese speak of five stages in 
sprouting, and dawn approaches in seven steps for the Arabs. If I 
were to describe the evolution of homo economicus from Mande- 
ville to Marx or Galbraith, I would come to a different view of 
epochs than if I had a mind to outline the stages in which the 
ideology of homo educandus developed from Nebrija through Radke 
to Comenius. And again, within this same paradigm, a different set 
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of turning points would best describe the decay of untutored learning 
and the route toward the inescapable miseducation that educational 
institutions necessarily dispense. 

It took a good decade to recognize that Columbus had found a 
new hemisphere, not just a new route. It took much longer to invent 
the concept of a ‘New World’ for the continent whose existence he 
had denied. 

A full century and a half separated the claim of Nebrija—in the 
Queen’s service he had to teach all her subjects to speak—and the 
claim of John Amos Comenius—the possession of a method by 
which an army of schoolteachers would teach everybody everything 
perfectly. 

By the time of Comenius (1592-1670), the ruling groups of both 
the Old and New Worlds were deeply convinced of the need for 
such a method. An incident in the history of Harvard College aptly 
illustrates the point. On the one hundred and fiftieth birthday of 
Nebrija’s grammar, John Winthrop, Jr., was on his way to Europe 
searching for a theologian and educator to accept the Presidency of 
Harvard. One of the first persons he approached was the Czech 
Comenius, leader and last Bishop of the Moravian Church. Winthrop 
found him in London, where he was organizing the Royal Society 
and advising the government on public schools. In Magna Didactica, 
vel Ars Omnibus Omnia Omnino Docendi Comenius had succinctly 
defined the goals of his profession. Education begins in the womb, 
and does not end until death. Whatever is worth knowing is worth 
teaching by a special method appropriate to the subject. The prefer- 
red world is the one so organized that it functions as a school for all. 
Only if learning is the result of teaching can individuals be raised to 
the fullness of their humanity, People who learn without being 
taught are more like animals than men. And the school system must 
aay a that all, old and young, rich and poor, noble and 
, d women, be taught effectively, not just symbolically 
and ostentatiously. 
nis are the thoughts written by the potential President of 


arvard. But he never crossed the Atlanti i i 
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hunting ground for job-seeking Spanish letrados, Jesuits, and Massa- 
chusetts divines. A sphere of formal education had been disembeded. 
Formally taught mother tongue professionally handled according 
to abstract rules had begun to compare with and encroach upon the 
vernacular. This gradual replacement and degradation of the 
vernacular by its costly counterfeit heralds the coming of the market- 


intensive society in which we now live. 


The decline of vernacular values s 

xU et from an Indo-Germanic root that implies 'rooted- 
ness’ and ‘abode’. Vernaculum as a Latin word was used for whatever 
was homebred, homespun, homegrown, homemade, as opposed to 
what was obtained in formal exchange. The child of one's slave and 
of one's wife, the donkey born of one's own beast, were vernacular 
beings, as was the staple that came from the garden or the commons. 
If Karl Polanyi had adverted to this fact, he might have used the 
term in the meaning accepted by the ancient Romans: sustenance 
derived from reciprocity patterns imbedded in every aspect of life, 
as distinguished from sustenance that comes from exchange or 
from vertical distribution. 

Vernacular was used in this general sense from preclassical times 
down to the technical formulations found in the Codex of Theodosius. 
It was Varro who picked up the term to introduce the same distinc- 
tion in language. For him, vernacular speech is made up of the 
words and patterns grown on the speaker's own ground, as opposed 
to what is grown elsewhere and then transported. And since Varro's 
authority was widely recognized, his definition stuck. He was the 
librarian of both Caesar and Augustus and the first Roman to attempt 
a thorough and critical study of the Latin language. His Lingua 
Latina was a basic reference book for centuries. Quintillian admired 
him as the most learned of all Romans. And Quintillian, the Spanish- 
born drill master for the future senators of Rome, is always proposed 
to normal students as one of the founders of their profession. But 
neither can be compared to Nebrija. Both Varro and Quintillian 
were concerned with shaping the speech of senators and scribes, 
the speech of the forum; Nebrija with the language of the common 
man who could read and listen to readings. In effect, Nebrija proposed 
to substitute a mother tongue for the vernacular. 

Vernacular came into English in the one restricted sense to which 
Varro had confined its meaning. Just now, I would like to resuscitate 
some of its old breath. We need a simple, straightforward word to 
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designate the activities of people when they are not motivated by 
thoughts of exchange, a word that denotes autonomous, non-market 
related actions through which people satisfy everyday needs— the 
actions that by their very nature escape bureaucratic control, satisfy- 
ing needs to which, in the very process, they give specific shape. 
Vernacular seems a good old word for this purpose, and should be 
acceptable to many contemporaries. There are technical words 
that designate the satisfaction of needs that economists do not or 
cannot measure— social production as opposed to economic produc- 
tion, the generation of use-values as opposed to the production of 
commodities, household economics as opposed to market economics. 
But these terms are specialized, tainted with some ideological preju- 
dice, and each, in a different way, badly limps. Each contrasting 
pair of terms, in its own way, also fosters the confusion that assigns 
vernacular undertakings to unpaid, standardized, formalized activi- 
ties. It is this kind of confusion I wish to clarify. We need a simple 
adjective to name those acts of competence, lust, or concern that 
we want to defend from measurement or manipulation by Chicago 
Boys and Socialist Commissars. The term must be broad enough to 
fit the preparation of food and the shaping of language, childbirth, 
and recreation, without implying either a privatized activity akin to 
the housework of modern women, a hobby or an irrational and 
primitive procedure. Such an adjective is not at hand. But vernacular 
might serve. By speaking about vernacular language and the possibi- 
lity of its recuperation, I am trying to bring into awareness and 
discussion the existence of a vernacular mode of being, doing and 
making, that in a desirable future society might again expand in all 
aspects of life. 

Mother tongue, since the term was first used, has never meant the 
vernacular, but rather its contrary. The term was first used by 
Catholic monks to designate a particular language they used, instead 
of Latin, when speaking from the pulpit. No Indo-Germanic culture 
before had used the term. The word was introduced into Sanskrit in 
the eighteenth century as a translation from the English. The term 
has no roots in the other major language families now spoken on 
which I could check. The only classical people who viewed their 
homeland asa kind of mother were the Cretans. Bachofen suggests 
that memories of an old matriarchal order still lingered in their 
culture. But even in Crete, there was no equivalent to ‘mother’ 
tongue. To trade the association which led to the term mother 
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tongue, I shall first have to look at what happened at the court of 
Charlemagne, and then what happened later in the Abbey of Gorz. 


The first universal need for professional service 

The idea that humans are born in such fashion that they need insti- 
tutional service from professional agents in order to reach that 
humanity for which by birth all people are destined, can be traced 
down to Carolingian times. It was then that, for the first time in 
history, it was discovered that there are certain basic needs, needs 
that are universal to mankind and that cry out for satisfaction in a 
Standard fashion that cannot be met in a vernacular way. The dis- 
Covery is perhaps best associated with the Church reform that took 
Place in the eighth century. The Scottish monk Alcuin, the former 
Chancellor of York University who became the court philosopher 
of Charles the Great, played a prominent role in this reform. Up to 
that time the Church had considered its ministers primarily as priests, 
that is, as men selected and invested with special powers to meet 
cCommunitary, liturgical, public needs. They were engaged in preach- 
ing at ritual occasions and had to preside at functions. They acted as 
Public officials, analogous to those others through whom the state 
Provided for the administration of justice, or, in Roman times, for 
Public work. To think of these kinds of magistrates as if they were 
Service professionals’ would be an anachronistic projection of our 


contemporary categories. 


But then, from the eighth century on, the classical priest rooted in 
Roman and Hellenistic models began to be transmogrified into the 
Precursor of the service professional: the teacher, social worker, or 
€ducator. Church ministers began to cater to the personal needs of 
Parishioners, and to equip themselves with a sacramental and pastoral 
theology that defined and established these needs for their regular 
Service. The institutionally defined care of the individual, the family 
and the village community acquires unprecedented prominence. 

he term ‘holy mother the Church’ ceases almost totally to mean 
the actual assembly of the faithful whose love, under the impulse of 
the Holy Spirit engenders new life in the very act of meeting. The 
term mother henceforth refers to an invisible, mystical reality from 
which alone those services absolutely necessary for salvation can be 
Obtained. Henceforth, access to the good graces of this mother on 
whom universally necessary salvation depends is entirely controlled 
bya hierarchy of ordained males. This gender-specific mythology 
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of male hierarchies mediating access to the institutional source of 
life is without precedent. From the ninth to the eleventh centuries, 
the idea took shape that there are some needs common to all human 
beings-that can be satisfied only through service from professional 
agents. Thus the definition of needs in terms of professionally defined 
commodities in the service sector precedes by a millennium the 
industrial production of universally needed basic goods. 


Thirty-five years ago, Lewis Mumford tried to make this point. 
When I first read his statement that the monastic reform of the 
ninth century created some of the basic assumptions on which the 
industrial system is founded, I could not be convinced by something 
I considered more of an intuition than a proof. In the meantime, 
though, I have found a host of converging arguments— most of 
which Mumford does not seem to suspect— for rooting the ideologies 
of the industrial age in the earlier Carolingian Renaissance. The 
idea that there is no salvation without personal services provided by 
professionals in the name of an institutional Mother Church is one 
of these formerly unnoticed developments without which, again, 
ourown age would be unthinkable. True, it took five hundred years 
of medieval theology to elaborate on this concept. Only by the end 
of the Middle Ages would the pastoral self-image of the Church be 
fully rounded. And only in the Council of Trent (1545) would this 
self-image of the Church as a mother milked by clerical hierarchies 
become formally defined. Then, in the Constitution of the Second 
Vatican Council (1964), the Catholic Church, which had served in 
the past as the prime model for the evolution of secular service 


organizations, aligns itself explicitly in the image of its secular imita- 
tions. 


Professional control over the nature of needed service 


The important point here is the notion that the clergy can define its 
Services as needs of human nature, and make this service-commodity 
the kind of necessity that cannot be forgone without jeopardy to 
eternal life. It is in this ability of a non-hereditary elite that we ought 
tolocate the foundation without which the contemporary service oT 
welfare state would not be conceivable. Surprisingly little research 
has been done on the religious concepts that fundamentally distin- 
guish the industrial age from all other epochs. The decline of the 
vernacular conception of Christian life in favour of one organized 
around pastoral care is a complex and drawn-out process constituting 
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the background for a set of consistent shifts in the language and 
institutional development of the West. 


The origins of ‘mother tongue’ 
When Europe first began to take shape as an idea and as a political 
reality, between Merovingian times and the High Middle Ages, 
what people spoke was unproblematic. It was called ‘romance’ or 
'theodisc'— peoplish. Only somewhat later, lingua vulgaris became 
the common denominator distinguishing popular speech from the 
Latin of administration and doctrine. Since Roman times, a person's 
first language was the patrius sermo, the language of the male head 
of the household. Each such sermo or speech was perceived as a 
Separate language. Neither in ancient Greece nor in the Middle 
Ages did people make the modern distinction between mutually 
understandable dialects and different languages. The same holds 
true today, for example, at the grassroots in India. What we know 
today as monolingual communities were and, in fact are, exceptions. 
From the Balkans to Indochina's western frontiers, it is still rare to 
find a village in which one cannot get along in more than two or 
three tongues. While it is assumed that each person has his patrius 
sermo, it is equally taken for granted that most persons speak several 
Vulgar’ tongues, each ina vernacular, untaught way. Thus the verna- 
cular, in opposition to specialized, learned language, — Latin for the 
Church, Frankish for the Court— was as obvious in its variety as the 
taste of local wines and food, as the shapes of house and hoe, down 
to the eleventh century. It is at this moment, quite suddenly, that 
the term mother tongue appears. It shows up in the sermons of some 
monks from the Abbey of Gorz. The process by which this pheno- 
Menon turns vernacular speech into a moral issue can only be 
touched upon here. 
i Gorz was a mother abbey in Lorrain, not far from Verdun. Benedic- 
tine monks had founded the monastery in the eighth century, around 
bones believed to belong to Saint Gorgonius. During the ninth 
century, a time of widespread decay in ecclesiastical discipline, 
orz, too, suffered a notorious decline. But only three generations 
after such scandalous dissolution Gorz became the centre of monastic 
reform in the Germanic areas of the Empire. Its reinvigoration of 
Cistercian life paralleled the work of the reform Abbey of Cluny. 
ithin a century, a hundred and sixty daughter abbeys throughout 
dr north-eastern parts of central Europe were established from 
Orz. 
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It seems quite probable that Gorz was then at the centre of the 
diffusion of a new technology that was crucial for the later imperial 
expansion of the European powers: the transformation of the horse 
into the tractor of choice. Four Asiatic inventions—the horseshoe, 
the fixed saddle and stirrup, the bit, and the cummett (the collar 
resting on the shoulder) — permitted important and extensive changes. 
One horse could replace six oxen. While supplying the same traction, 
and more speed, a horse could be fed on the acreage needed for one 
yoke of oxen. Because of its speed, the horse permitted a more 
extensive cultivation of the wet, northern soils, in spite of the short 
summers. Also, greater rotation of crops was possible. But even 
more important, the peasant could now tend fields twice as far away 
from his dwelling. A new pattern of life became possible. Formerly, 
people had lived in clusters of homesteads; now they could form 
villages large enough to support a parish and, later, a school. Through 
dozens of abbeys, monastic learning and discipline, together with 
the reorganization of settlements patterns, spread throughout this 
part of Europe. 

Gorz lies close to the line that divides Frankish from Romance 
types of vernacular, and some monks from Cluny began to cross this 
line. In these circumstances, the monks of Gorz made an issue of 
language, vernacular language, to defend their territorial claims. 
The monks began to preach in Frankish, and spoke specifically 
about the value of the Frankish tongue. They began to use the 
pulpit as a forum to stress the importance of language itself, perhaps 
even to teach it. From the little we know, they used at least two 
approaches. First, Frankish was the language spoken by the women, 
even in those areas where the men were already beginning to use à 
Romance vernacular. Second, it was the language now used by 
Mother Church. 

How charged with sacred meanings motherhood was in the religio" 
sity of the twelfth century one can grasp through contemplating the 
contemporary statues of the Virgin Mary, or from reading the 
liturgical Sequences, the poetry of the time. The term mother tongue: 

from its very first use, instrumentalizes everyday language in the 
Service of an institutional cause. The word was translated from 
Frankish into Latin. Then, as a rare Latin term, it incubated for 
several centuries, In the decades before Luther, quite suddenly and 
dramatically, mother tongue acquired a strong meaning. It came to 
mean the language created by Luther in order to translate the 
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Hebrew Bible, the language taught by schoolmasters to read that 
book, and then the language that justified the existence of nation 
States. 


The age of commodity-defined needs 

Today, ‘mother tongue’ means several things: the first language 
learned by the child, and the language which the authorities of the 
State have decided ought to be one’s first language. Thus, mother 
tongue can mean the first language picked up at random, generally 
a speech very different from the one taught by paid educators and 
by parents who act as if they were such educators. We see, then, 
that people are considered to be creatures who need to be taught to 
speak properly in order ‘to communicate’ in the modern world—as 
they need to be wheeled about in motorized carriages in order to 
move in modern landscapes— their feet no longer fit. Dependence 
On taught mother tongue can be taken as the paradigm of all other 
dependencies typical of humans in an age of commodity-defined 
needs. And the ideology of this dependence was formulated by 
Nebrija. The ideology which claims that human mobility depends 
Not on feet and open frontiers, but on the availability of ‘transporta- 
tior’ is only slightly more than a hundred years old. Language teaching 
created employment long ago; macadam and the suspended voach 
made the conveyance of people a big business only from about the 
middle of the eighteenth century. 


The cost of taught mother tongue 
As language teaching has become a job, it has begun to cost a lot of 


money. Words are now one of the two largest categories of marketed 
| product (GNP). Money 


Values that make up the gross nationa 
decides what shall be said, who shall say it, when and what kind of 
People shall be targeted for the messages: The higher the cost of 
each uttered word, the more determined the echo demanded. In 
Schools people learn to speak as they should. Money is spent to 
make the poor speak more like the wealthy, the sick more like the 
healthy, and the minority more like the majority. We pay to improve, 
Correct, enrich, update the language of children and of their teachers. 

€ spend more on the professional jargon that is taught in college, 


and more yet in high schools to give teenagers 2 smattering of this 
Jargon; but just enough to make them feel dependent on the psycho- 
logist, druggist, or librarian who is fluent in some special kind of 
English. We go even further: we first allow standard language to 
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degrade ethnic, black, or hillbilly language, and then spend money 
to teach their counterfeits as academic subjects. Administrators 
and entertainers, admen and newsmen, ethnic politicians and ‘radical’ 
professionals, form powerful interest groups, each fighting for a 
larger slice of the language pie. 

I do not really know how much is spent in the United States to 
make words. But soon someone will provide us with the necessary 
Statistical tables. Ten years ago, energy accounting was almost un- 
thinkable. Now it has become an established practice. Today you 
can easily look up how many ‘energy units’ have gone into growing, 
harvesting, packaging, transporting, and merchandising one edible 
calory of bread. The difference between the bread produced and 
eaten in a village in Greece and that found in an American super- 
market is enormous—about forty times more energy units are 
contained in each edible calory of the latter. Bicycle traffic in cities 
permits one to move four times as fast as on foot for one-fourth of 
the energy expended—while cars, for the same progress, need a 
hundred and fifty times as many calories per passenger mile. Informa- 
tion of this kind was available ten years ago, but no one thought 
about it. Today, it is recorded and will soon lead to a change in 
people's outlook on the need for fuels: It would now be interesting 
to know what language accounting looks like, since the linguistic 
analysis of contemporary language will certainly not be complete 
until for each group of speakers we know the amount of money 
spent on shaping the speech of the average person. Just as social 
energy accounts are only approximate and at best allow us to identify 
the orders of magnitude within which the relative values are found, 
so language accounting would provide us with data on the relative 
prevalence of standardized, taught language ina population—suffi- 
cient, however, for the argument I want to make. 

Class-specific destruction of vernacular speech 
But mere per capita expenditure employed to mould the language 
ofa group of speakers does not tell us enough. No doubt we would 
learn that each paid word addressed to the rich costs, per capita, 
much more than words addressed to the poor. Watts are actually 
Bo words. Bur ndi language comes in a vast 
more a hair de d às T ut i : d Dura 
more precious, hedge on their d ueri pa buy tutoring and, what is 
ingsilence. The educator. litici C nes E E piem 
» politician and entertainer now come with 
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a loudspeaker to Oaxaca, to Travancore, to the Chinese commune, 
and the poor immediately forfeit the claim to that indispensable 
luxury, the silence out of which vernacular language arises. 


The ‘production’ of mother tongue 

Yet even without putting a price tag on silence, even without the 
more detailed language economics on which I would like to draw, I 
can still estimate the dollars spent to power any nation’s motors pale 
before those that are now expended on prostituting speech in the 
mouth of paid speakers. In rich nations, language has become 
incredibly spongy, absorbing huge investments. High expenditures 
to cultivate the language of the mandarin, the author, the actor or 
the charmer have always been a mark of high civilization. But these 
were efforts to teach elites special codes. Even the cost of making 
some people learn secret languages in traditional societies is incom- 
parably lower than the capitalization of language in industrial socie- 
ties. 

In poor countries today, people still speak to each other without 
the experience of capitalized language, although such countries 
always contain a tiny elite who manage very well to allocate a larger 
proportion of the national income for their prestige language. Let 
me ask: what is different in the everyday speech of groups whose 
language has received—or shall I say absorbed? resisted? survived? 
suffered? enjoyed?— huge investments, and the speech of people 
' whose language has remained outside the market? Comparing these 
two worlds of language, I want to focus my curiosity on just one 
issue that arises in this context. Do the structure and function of the 
language themselves change with the rate of investment? Are these 
alterations such that all languages that absorb funds show changes 
in the same direction? In this introductory exploration ofthe subject, 
I cannot demonstrate that this is the case. But I do believe my 
arguments make both propositions highly probable, and show that 
Structurally-oriented language economics are worth exploring. 

Taught everyday language is without precedent in preindustrial 
Cultures, The current dependence on paid teachers and models of 
Ordinary speech is just as much a unique characteristic of industrial 
economies as dependence on fossil fuels. The need for taught mother 
tongue was discovered four centuries earlier, but only in our genera- 
tion have both language and energy been effectively treated as 
Worldwide needs to be satisfied for all people by planned, program- 
med production and distribution. Because, unlike the vernacular of 
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capitalized language, we can reasonably say that it results from 
production. 


Vernacular learning as subsistence activity 
Traditional cultures subsisted on sunshine, which was captured 
mostly through agriculture. The hoe, the ditch, the yoke, were basic 
means to harnessing the sun. Large sails or waterwheels were known, 
but rare. These cultures subsisted basically on vernacular values. In 
such societies, tools were essentially the prolongation of arms, fingers 
and legs. There was no need for the production of power in central- 
ized plants and its distant distribution to clients. Equally, in these 
essentially sun-powered cultures, there was no need for language 
production. Language was drawn by each one from the cultural 
environment, learned from the encounter with people whom the 
learner could smell and touch, love or hate. The vernacular spread 
just as most things and services were shared, namely, by multiple 
forms of mutual reciprocity, rather than clientage to the appointed 
teacher or professional. Just as fuel was not delivered, so the vernacu- 
lar was never taught. Taught tongues did exist, but they were rare 
as rare as sails and sills. In most cultures, we know that speech 
resulted from conversation embedded in everyday life, from listening 
to fights and lullabies, gossip, stories and dreams. Even today, most 
people in poor countries learn all their language skills without any 
paid tutorship, without any attempt whatsoever to teach them how 
to speak. And they learn to speak in a way that nowhere compares 
with the self-conscious, self-important, colourless mumbling that, 
after a long stay in villages in South America and South-East Asia, 
always shocks me when I visit an American college. I feel sorrow for 
those students whom education has made tone deaf; they have lost 
the faculty for hearing the difference between the dessicated utter 
ance of standard television English and the living speech of the 
unschooled. What else can I expect, though; from people who are 
not reared at a mother's breast, but on formula?— on tinned milk, if 
they are from poor families, and on a brew prepared under the nose 
of Ralph Nader if they are born among the enlightened? For people 
Hamedito choose between packaged formulas, the mother’s breast 
Becr dite one wine option. And in the same way, for people 
unn entionally taught to listen and to speak, untutor” 
Cular seems just like another, albeit less developed, mode 
among many. 
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Taught mother tongue as a commodity 
But this is simply false. Language exempt from rational tutorship is 
a different kind of social phenomenon from language that is purpose- 
fully taught. Where untutored language is the predominant marker 
of a shared world, a sense of power within the group exists, and this 
Sense cannot be duplicated by language that is delivered. One way 
this difference shows is in the sense of power over language itself, 
Over its acquisition. Even today, the poor in non-industrial countries 
all over the world are polyglot. My friend, the goldsmith in Timbuktu, 
Speaks Songhay at home, listens to Bambara on the radio, devotedly 
and with some understanding says his prayers five times a day in 
Arabic, gets along in two trade languages on the Souk, converses in 
Passable French that he picked up in the army—and none of these 
languages was formally taught him. He did not set out to learn these 
¢rongues; each is one style in which he remembers a peculiar set of 
experiences that fits into the frame of that language. Communities 
in which monolingual people prevail are rare except in three kinds 
of Settings: tribal communities that have not really experienced the 
late neolithic, communities that for a long time lived through excep- 
tional forms of discrimination, and among the citizens of nation- 
States that, for several generations, have enjoyed the benefits of 
Compulsory schooling, To take it for granted that most people are 
Monolingual is typical of the members of the middle class. Admiration 
Or the vernacular polyglot unfailingly exposes the social climber. 

D 


Vernacular culture enhanced by taught language 

Throughout history, untutored language was prevalent, but hardly 
?ver the only kind of language known. Just as in traditional cultures 
Some energy was captured through windmills and canals, and those 
Who had large boats or those who cornered the right spot on the 
brook could use their tool for a net transfer of power to their own 
advantage, so some people have always used a taught language to 
Corner some privilege. But such additional codes remained either 
Fare and special, or served very narrow purposes. The ordinary 
anguage, until Nebrija, was prevalently vernacular. And this verna- 
Cular, be it the ordinary colloquial, a trade idiom, the language of 
Prayer, the craft jargon, the language of basic accounts, the language 
9f venery or of age (for example, baby talk) was learned on the side, 
35 part of meaningful everyday life. Of course, Latin or Sanskrit 
Were formally taught to the priest, court languages such as Frankish 
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or Persian or Turkish were taught to the future scribe. Neophytes 
were formally initiated into the language of astronomy, alchemy, or 
late masonry. And, clearly, the knowledge of such formally taught 
languages raised a man above others, somewhat like the saddle lifts 
the free man above the serf in the infantry, or the bridge lifts the 
captain above the crew. But even when access to some elite language 
was unlocked by a formal initiation, it did not necessarily mean that 
language was being taught. Quite frequently, the process of formal 
initiation did not transfer to the initiate a new language skill, but 
simply exempted him henceforth from a taboo that forbade others 
to use certain words, or to speak out on certain occasions. Male 
initiation in the language of the hunt or of sex is probably the most 
widespread example of such a ritually selective language detabooiza- 
tion. 


But, in traditional societies, no matter how much or how little 
language was taught, the taught language rarely rubbed off on verna- 
cular speech. Neither the existence of some language teaching at all 
times nor the spread of some language through professional preachers 
or comedians weakens my main point: with the exception of those 
to impose on entire populations an everyday language that would 
be subject to the control of paid teachers or announcers. Everyday 
language, until recently, was nowhere the product of design; it was 
nowhere paid for and delivered like a commodity. And while every 
historian who deals with the origins of a nation-state pays attention 
to the imposition of a national tongue, economists generally overlook 
the fact that this taught mother tongue is the earliest of specifically 
modern commodities, the model of all ‘basic’ needs to come. 


Counterfeit vernacular and other destructions 
Before I can go on to contrast taught colloquial speech and vernacular 
speech, costly language and that which comes at no cost, I must 
clarify one more distinction. Between taught mother tongue and 
the vernacular I draw the line of demarcation somewhat differently 
from linguists when they distinguish the high language of an elite 
from the dialect spoken in lower classes, somewhere other than the 
frontier that separates regional and super-regional languages, a? 
f stricted and corrected codes, and somewhere other than at the 
zr due of the literate and the illiterate. No matter 
tive for d within geographic boundaries, no matter how distinc” 
a social level, no matter how specialized for one sex role OF 
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one caste, language can be either vernacular (in the sense in which I 
here use the term) or of the taught variety. Elite language, trade 
language, second language, local idiom, are nothing new. But each 
of these can be formally taught and the taught counterfeit of the 
vernacular comes as a commodity and is something entirely new. 
The contrast between these two complementary forms is most 
marked and important in taught everyday language, that is, taught 
colloquial, taught standardized everyday speech. But here again we 
must avoid confusion. Not all standard language is either grammar- 
tidden or taught. In all of history one mutually understandable 
dialect has tended to predominate in a given region. This kind of 
Principal dialect was often accepted as the standard form. It was 
indeed written more frequently than other dialects, but not, for that 
Teason, was it taught. Rather, diffusion occurred through a much 
More complex and subtle process. Midland English, for example, 
Slowly emerged as that second, common style in which people born 
into any English dialect could also speak their own tongue. Quite 
Suddenly, the language of Mughal hordes (Urdu) came into being in 
Northern India. Within two generations, it became the standard in 
industan, the trade language in a vast area, and the medium for 
exquisite poetry written in the Arabic and Sanskrit alphabets. Not 
Only was this language not taught for several generations, but poets 
who wanted to perfect their competence explicitly avoided the 
Study of Hindi-Urdu; they explored the Persian, Arabic, or Sanskrit 
Sources that had originally contributed to its being. In Indonesia, in 
alf a generation of resistance to Japanese ana Dueh, uie militant 
fraternal and combative slogans, posters, and secret radios of the 
freedom struggle spread Malay competence into every village, and 
did so much more effectively than the later efforts of the Ministry of 
Language Control that was established after Independence. 


Technical innovation and the vernacular 

It is true that the dominant position of elite or standard language 
Was always bolstered by the technique of writing. Printing enormously 
enhanced the colonizing power of elite language. But to-say that 
because printing was invented elite language is destined to supplant 
Vernacular variety results from a debilitated imagination—like saying 
that after the atom bomb only super powers shall be sovereign. The 
historical monopoly of educational bureaucracies over the printing 
Press is no argument that printing techniques cannot be used to give 
new vitality to written expression and new literary opportunity to 
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thousands of vernacular forms. The fact that the printing press 
could augment the extent and power of ungovernable vernacular 
readings was the source of Nebrija's greatest concern and of his 
argument against the vernacular. The fact that printing was used 
since the early sixteenth century (but not during the first forty years 
of its existence) primarily for the imposition of standard colloquials 
does not mean that printed language must always be a taught form. 
The commercial status of taught mother tongue, call it national 
language, literary standard, or television language, rests largely on 
unexamined axioms, some of which I have already mentioned: that 
printing implies standardized composition; that books written in 
the standard language could not be easily read by people who have 
not been schooled in that tongue; that reading is by its very nature a 
silent activity that should usually be conducted in private; that 
enforcing a universal ability to read a few sentences and then copy 
them in writing increases the access of a population to the content 
of libraries: these and other such illusions are used to enhance the 
standing of teachers, the sale of rotary presses, the grading of people 


according to their language code and, up to now, an increase in the 
GNP. 


The radical monopoly of taught mother tongue 

Vernacular spreads by practical use; it is learned from people who 
mean what they say and who say what they mean to the person they 
address in the context of everyday life. This is not so in taught 
language. With taught language, the one from whom I learn is nota 
person whom I care for or dislike, but a professional speaker. The 
model for taught colloquial is somebody who does not say what he 
means, but who recites what others have contrived. In this sense: 2 
street vendor announcing his wares in ritual language is not a profes 
sional speaker, while the king's herald or the clown on television are 
the prototypes. Taught colloquial is the language of the announcer 
who follows the script that an editor was told by a publicist that à 
board of directors had decided should be said. Taught colloquial i$ 
the dead, impersonal rhetoric of people paid to declaim with phony 
conviction texts composed by others, who themselves are usually 
paid only for designing the text. People who speak taught language 
imitate the announcer of news, the comedian of gag writers, the 
instructor following the teacher's manual to explain the textbook, 
the songster of engineered rhymes, or the ghost-written President- 
This is language that implicitly lies when I use it to say something t° 
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your face; it is meant for the spectator who watches the scene. It is 
the language of farce, not of theatre, the language of the hack, not 
of the true performer. The language of media always seeks the 
appropriate audience profile that the sponsor tries to hit and to hit 
hard. While the vernacular is engendered in me by an intercourse 
between complete persons locked in conversation with each other, 
taught language is syntonic with loud speakers whose assigned job is 
gab. 
C The vernacular and taught mother tongue are like thetwo extremes 
Von the spectrum of the colloquial. Language would be totally inhuman 
if it were totally taught. That is what Humboldt meant when he said 
that real language is speech that can only be fostered, never taught 
like mathematics. Speech is much more than communication, and 
only machines can communicate without reference to vernacular 
roots. Their chatter with one another in New York now takes up 
about three-quarters of the lines that the telephone company operates 
under a franchise that guarantees access by people. This is an obvious 
Perversion of a legal privilege that results from political aggrandize- 
ment and the degradation of vernacular domains to second-class 
Commodities, But even more embarrassing and depressing than this 
abuse of a forum of free speech by robots is the incidence of robot- 
like stock phrases that blight the remaining lines on which people 
Presumably ‘speak’ to each other. A growing percentage of speech 
as become mere formula in content and style. In this way, the 
Colloquial moves on the spectrum of language increasingly from 
Vernacular to capital-intensive ‘communication’, as if it were nothing 
More than the human variety of exchange that also goes on between 
ees, whales, and computers. True, some vernacular elements or 
aspects always survive—but that is true even for most computer 
Programmes. I do not claim that the vernacular dies; only that it 
Withers. The American, French, or German colloquials have become 
Composites made up of two kinds of language: commodity-like 
taught uniquack and a limping, ragged, jerky vernacular struggling 
to survive, Taught mother tongue has established a radical monopoly 
: OVer speech, just as transportation has over mobility or, more gener- 
ally, commodity over vernacular values. 
Taboos 
snis ance; sometimes as strong asa sacred taboo, prevents people 
'aped by life in industrial society from recognizing the difference 
With which we are dealing—the difference between capitalized 
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language and the vernacular, which comes at no economically 
measurable cost. It is the same kind of inhibition that makes it diffi- 
cult for those who are brought up within the industrial system to 
sense the fundamental distinction between nurture from the breast 
and feeding by bottle, between literature and textbook, between a 
mile moved on my own and a passenger mile—areas where I have 
discussed this issue over the past years. 
Most people would probably be willing to admit that there is a 
huge difference in taste, meaning, and satisfaction between a home- 
cooked meal and a TV dinner. But the examination and understand- 
ing of this difference can be easily blocked, especially among those 
committed to equal rights, equity and service to the poor. They 
know how many mothers have no milk in their breasts, how many 
children in the South Bronx suffer protein deficiencies, how many 
Mexicans—surrounded by fruit trees—are crippled by vitamin 
deficiency. As soon as I raised the distinction between vernacular 
values and values capable af economic measurement and, therefore, 
of being administered, some self-appointed tutor of the so-called 
proletariat will tell me that I am avoiding the critical issue by giving 
importance to non-economic niceties. Should we not seek first the 
just distribution of commodities that correlate to basic needs? Poetry 
and fishing shall then be added without more thought or effort. So 
goes the reading of Marx and the Gospel of St Matthew as interpreted 
by the theology of liberation. 
A laudable intention here attempts an argument that should have 
been recognized as illogical in the nineteenth century, and that 
countless experiences have shown to be false in the twentieth. SO 
far, every single attempt to substitute a universal commodity fora 
vernacular value has led, not to equality, but to a hierarchical modern" 
ization of poverty. In the new dispensation, the poor are no longer 
those who survive by their vernacular activities because they have 
only marginal or no access to the market. No. the modernized poor 
are those whose vernacular domain, in speech and in action, is most 
restricted— those who get the least satisfaction out of the few vernacl” 
lar activities in which they can still engage. 

The mushrooming shadow economy 


The second-level taboo which I have set out to violate is not consti- 
tuted by the distinction between the vernacular and taught mothe! 
tongue, nor by the destruction of the vernacular through the radical 
Monopoly of taught mother tongue over speech, nor even by the 
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class-biased intensity of this vernacular paralysis. Although these 
three matters are far from being clearly understood today, they 
have been widely discussed in the recent past. The point at issue 
which is sedulously overlooked is quite another: mother tongue is 
taught increasingly, not by paid agents, but by unpaid parents. 
These latter deprive their own children of the last opportunity to 
listen to adults who have something to say to each other. This was 
brought home to me clearly, some time ago, while back in New 
York City in an area that a few decades earlier I had known quite 
well, the South Bronx. I went there at the request of a young college 
teacher, married to a colleague. This man wanted my signature ona 
Petition for compensatory pre-kindergarten language training for 
the inhabitants of a partially burnt-out, high-rise slum. Twice already, 
quite decidedly and yet with deep embarrassment, I had refused. 
To overcome my resistance against this expansion of educational 
Services, he took me on visits to brown, white, black, mostly single- 
Parent so-called households. I saw dozens of children dashing through 
uninhabitable cement corridors, exposed all day to blaring television 
and radio in English, Spanish and even Yiddish. They seemed equally 
lost in language and landscape. As my friend pressed for my signature, 
I tried to argue for the protection of these children against further 
Castration and inclusion in the educational sphere. We talked at 
Cross-purposes, unable to meet. And then, in the evening, at dinner 
in my friend’s home, I suddently understood why. This man, whom I 
viewed with awe because he had chosen to live in this hell, had 
Ceased to be a parent and had become a total teacher. In front of 
their own children this couple stood in loco magistri. Their children 
ad to grow up without parents, because these two adults, in every 
Word they addressed to their two sons and one daughter, were 
educating’ them— they were at dinner constantly conscious that 
ney were modelling the speech of their children, and asked me to 
© the same, 
_For the professional parent who engenders children as 2 profes- 
sional lover, who volunteers his semi-professioual counselling skills 
Or neighbourhood organizations, the distinction between his unpaid 
Contribution to the managed society and what could be, in contrast, 
recovery of vernacular domains, remains meaningless. He is fit 
Prey for a new type of growth-oriented-ideology— the planning "€ 
: zation of an expanding shadow economy, the last frontier o 
©gance which home economicus faces. 


Indian Language Scene: 
A Profile 


India is a multi-lingual and multi-ethnic country. Its cultural diversity 
is both a source of its strength and weakness. The linguistic hetero- 
geneity of the country can be seen from the Tables I and II. 


Of the 1652 mother tongues barring the unclassified languages 
whose affiliations in a generic sense are unclear, the rest are mapped 
by four language families. There are twelve major modern Indian 
languages besides Sindhi and Urdu, which are languages spread 
over many states. All these have a history and literature which date 
back at least a thousand years. English, the major language of the 
intellectual status, and Sanskrit, the classical language, providing 
identity and rootedness to all languages irrespective of their family 
affiliation, have influenced language structure, thought-content, 
modes of expression and established norms for all the Indian 
languages and literatures. Out of the twelve major languages, eleven 
have their home states and one language, Hindi is spoken in SIX 
states, Himachal Pradesh, Haryana, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh. 
Madhya Pradesh and Bihar. All these eleven languages are distribute 
among two of the four language families, Indo-Aryan and Dravidian: 
Oriya, Assamese and Bengali in the East, Marathi and Gujarati ? 
the West, Punjabi and Kashmiri in the North Central are Indo 
Aryan languages, and Telugu, Kannada, Tamil and Malayalam A 
the South are Dravidian languages. Most Munda language speakers 
are concentrated in the hilly belt spreading over Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, Orissa and Andhra Pradesh. The Tibeto-Chinese languages 
are concentrated in the northern and north-eastern frontiers oft 
country and form its cultural periphery. None of the Munda 2 


TN Cinese languages have either the numerical strength O" E 
ier literary tradition so as to deserve recognition as major Jang" 
s. 


a major language speakers are distributed all over the county’ 


angu 

and union territories multi-lingual. Lane” 

age: i o : A pee ir 
ges which become minority language either outside or inside the 
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TABLE I* 
Spoken 6 and 1000 5000 10000 Total %to 


by 5 above and and and total 
or less above above above popula- 
——— tion 
Unclassified 312 263 17 2 7 601 
Indo-Aryan em & 2 5L 7330 
Austric 
(Munda) 2 18 10 2 21 53 1.41 
Dravidian M 7 14 4 26 148 24.47 
Tibeto- 
Chinese 30 & g a = Se 
Foreign 
mother 
tongues = a ase = — 82 
1,643 
Sikkim 9 
1,652 


* Details regarding foreign mother tongue speakers and Sikkimese languages are 


Not available. 
home State range from 4.96% in Kerala to 84.54% in Nagaland of 
ien respective populations. The language amalgamation, Hindi- 
rdu forms the major language spoken and understood by approxi- 
Mately 46% of the total population and yet it is a minority language 
in the context of the totality of speakers using non-Hindi languages. 
qua orang to the 1961 census, 2,23,781 have claimed English as 
ad mother tongue. 10.9 million Indians claim English as their first 
tee language. It will be seen that bilingualism in English is 50 
ibe More than the mother tongue speakers of English. It is the 
ën guage of a minority elite. which is the most privileged and influ- 
tial section of the society. 
pies are approximately four hundred tribal mother tongues in 
WE Most of them are non-literate mother tongues. Mother tongues 
s » d more than fifty thousand persons are only twenty-five in 
iber. The rest are spoken by very small ethnic groups. 
Nes major script systems besides Perso-Arabic and Roman are 
Sed for writing most of the languages. These script systems are 
Agari, Bengali-Assamese-Manipuri, Oriya. Telugu-Kannada, Tamil, 
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Malayalam, Gujarati, and Gurumukhi. Barring Khampti in Arunachal 
Pradesh, which uses a variation of the Thai script and Ladakhi and 
certain other minority languages in the Ladakh sector which use the 
Tibetan script, significant work in most languages is done through 
these ten major script systems. There are specialized script systems 
like Sharada for Kashmiri, Modi in Maharashtra/Gujarat, Tulu in 
Karnataka and Grantha in Tamilnadu used for limited purposes 
such as businéss or writing Sanskrit, etc. Efforts at creating script 
systems as identity token are continuing particularly among the 
tribal groups and as integrating tokens by interested enthusiasts. 


TABLE II 
Abstract of Mother Tongue and Language Distribution* 


No.of %to No.of %to No. of % to 
mother total langu- total speakers total 
tongues mother ages langu- popu- 
—— HANE DU S ges NN M 
1. Scheduled 
languages 388 23.48 15 7.46 38,37,05,779 8742 
2. Tribal 
languages (9304 — 1840 101 5025 14134495 322 
3. Nonscheduled 
and non-tribal 
languages 1336 20.33 85 4229 4,07,38,600 9.28 
4. Unclassified 
languages 321 3154 — = 42,578 0.01 
5. Foreign mother ` 
tongues 103 6.23 — - 3,15,466 0.07 
— ,15, d - 
Total 1652 201 143,89,36,918 


= Based on 1961 Census data. The 1971 Census classifies mother tongues under 
major language heads or groups them together, 
@ ny pees 9 mother tongues considered unclassified, but are presumed tO 
; e tribal ae? tribes bearing identical names are scheduled. Of these 9 mother 
ongues, 8 are presumed to be tribal langua: i i igure of 
tribal languages. guages and are included in the fig 


T Includes languages like Kui and Malto which are definitely known to be tribal 
but not so listed in the Census Table. 
X Includes three tentatively reclassified category considered unclassified. 


T Excludes population of 297,853 of North-East Frontier Agency. 
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The major languages are dominant as identity tokens but not 
homogeneous in terms of communication. Each major language 
has regional and social dialects where the intra-dialect intelligibility 
may range from zero to hundred per cent. Besides, each language 
has styles and registers which have made the language situation 
sufficiently complex. For example, the difference between the 
Granthika and the Sista Vyavaharika styles in Telugu is so great 
that text-books written in the former style even come in the way ofa 
good education. The linguistic complexity and the consequent 
challenges for language planning in the country can be seen from 
the three pictures presented by the distribution of languages in the 
States. States like Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Kerala, Uttar Pradesh 
and West Bengal, where Telugu, Gujarati, Malayalam, Hindi and 
Bengali respectively are dominant languages, show a pattern where 
the dominant language is used by 85%-95% of the people of the 
State. On the other hand, Assam, Bihar, Punjab and Rajasthan 
present a different pattern where the dominant language is used 
between 33.32%(Hindi in Rajasthan as against 56.49% Rajasthani 
which also is not a homogeneous communication group) and 47.14% 
(Assamese in Assam). A third pattern is presented by such states as 
Arunachal Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh and Nagaland, etc. The 
highest return for Mandeali in Himachal Pradesh is 16.76% and 
Konyaks in Nagaland is 15.4676. 

In countries where multiple languages and cultures co-exist, the 
notion of one dominant language as the medium of instruction 
leaves thousands of children illiterate in their mother tongue and 
fosters low achievement levels in the dominant language itself. To 
what extent the 88% drop-out is linked to language use is yet to be 
conclusively determined. But there is no doubt that language is a 
major factor in drop-out and stagnation. To a great extent the high 
rate of illiteracy can also be attributed to the acceptance of the 
notion of one dominant language in a state and the lack of proper 
language planning. Although there has been arise in the percentage 
of literacy, in absolute numbers the illiterate population has risen 
from 247 millions in 1951 to 307 millions in 1971. At the rate of 

961-71 it appears that by 1981 India 


growth between decennial 1 l 
would have an illiterate population exceeding four hundred and 
han the total population of the 


eighty millions, which is more t : of th 
country in 1961. The following comparative Table presents a vivid 


picture of literacy in the decade 1961-71. 
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Literacy 
All S.C. ST. Urban Rural Male Female 
India : 356 
1961 2404 1027 854 46.97 1845 — 3446 12. 


5 5 44 
1971 29.35 14.71 11.29 52.48 23.06 39.05 18. 
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of interdependence among regions and people has developed in the 
natural process of communication. One ethnic group in South Orissa, 
Gadaba, speaking Ollari and Gutab, two languages belonging to 
two different language families, Dravidian and Munda, live as 
peacefully as persons on both sides of the border in Maharashtra 
and Karnataka, speakers of Indo-Aryan Marathi and Dravidian 
Kannada, who operate with a single grammar and different trans- 
formation rules. This is the underlying strength of multi-lingual 
India. But the weakness injected by planned development more 
than neutralizes the advantages. Education tends to make people 
Monolingual in a dominant language. Statistics show that while 
minority language speakers are bilingual in the dominant languages, 
the reverse is not true. The dominant language speakers are less 
bilingual than the minority language speakers. Whenever they are 
bilingual, they are more likely to be bilingual in another dominant 
language rather than in a minority language. This has serious conse- 
quences for education and administration. Unless the right of minority 
language speakers to use their languages as symbols of their identity 
is recognized by the planners, neither relevant education nor de- 
Centralized administration is possible. Without this, egalitarianism 
in a multi-lingual context is bound to remain a barren slogan. 
Language in mass media provides the third dimension to the 
Indian language problem. Programmes relating to economic develop- 
ment, political and social change have to be transmitted to the 
People for whom they are meant. Since the audience in India is 
defined by both geographical location and language use it is essential 
that due attention be given to this aspect. A mass communicator is 
Confronted with the immediate problem of instant communication 
and the long-range problem of standardization and modernization. 
Mass communicators have given scant attention to the media of 
Communication, language. This has resulted in a curious contradic- 
tion. There is a lot of fanfare about hardware and millions of rupees 
are spent on the development of software. But messages are seldom 
Communicated to the people for whom they are designed. Language 
Use in education, in administration and in the mass media are the 
three burning issues in developing countries in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America, Even the maintenance of patterns of government 
depends on the successful response to the challenges posed by 
Multiple languages in these countries. Unless language development 
I5 considered a matter of serious policy concern, the tension caused 
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by various language-related issues may defeat the very purpose at 
economic planning. 

‘Education’, according to Myrdal, ‘is probably the most funda- 
mental monopoly element in an inegalitarian social and economic 
stratification’. Language is the key to an understanding of the mutually 
reinforcing relationship among language use, elite formation, vertical 
growth of education, unequal opportunities, and greater social and 
economic inequality. Research has shown not only a higher correla- 
tion between higher social strata and higher education but also a 
negative correlation between lower social status and higher oppor- 
tunities. Since lower status groups tend to at best gain admission to 
an inferior stream of education and since superposed languages at 
different levels hold the key to better opportunities, the hierarchies 
tend to be reinforced by institutional education. Thus taught mother 
tongue, imposed standard and superposed languages do not only 
accentuate the existing inequalities, but introduce inequalities where 
none existed before. The understanding of the socio-economic pro- 
cess would not be complete without an understanding of the dialec- 
tical relationship between language and society. 


Mother Tongue: 
An Indian Context 


The concept of the mother tongue has been so taken for granted 
that between the debates on language acquisition and language 
learning scholars have not found time to examine it carefully. The 
dictionary meaning of mother tongue, ‘one’s native language’ is too 
Mexact for purposes of formal definition and from the point of view 
Of its application.' From this reference to ‘native’, has sprung the 
Poetic idea of the ‘Language of nature’ and the relatively popular 
notion that ‘the mother tongue of the deaf and dumb is the language 
of signs’. The other meaning in which mother tongue is used is ‘the 
Original language from which others spring’. Following this point of 
View to its logical end one may refer to a reconstructed proto- 
language. This however, is not relevant for the purpose of the present 
discussion. Beliefs like ‘Sanskrit is the mother of all modern Indo- 
Aryan languages’ or ‘Latin is the mother of modern Romance 
languages have reference to the idea of ‘original language’. Rabindra- 
Nath Tagore was so annoyed with the prevalence of such notions 
even among the language scholars that he wrote that, Sanskrit is the 
Mother of Indic languages in the same sense as the earth is the 
Mother of the worm. However, notions such as these persist even 
today, 
The confusion and equivocation relating to mother tongue can 
© seen from the instructions given in successive censuses in India. 
ere was no reference to mother tongue in the census of 1872. In 
the census of 1881, 1931, 1941 and 1951 a question on mother 
tongue was asked. In the 1881 census mother tongue was defined as 
the language spoken by the individual from the cradle’. In the 1891 
Census the term was changed into ‘Parent tongue’ which was defined 
to mean the language spoken by the parents ofthe individual. In the 
901 census ‘Parent-tongue’ was replaced by ‘Language ordinarily 
Used’, In the 1911 census it was further modified into Language 
Ordinarily spoken in the household’. In the case of bilingual respon- 
ents. the language used with the enumerator was noted. In 1921 
* question was simply ‘language ordinarily used’. The term mother 
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tongue was used in the censuses from 1931 to 1971. In the 1951 
census, mother tongue for each sex as given by the respondent was 
recorded, and was defined as the language spoken from the cradle. 
In the case of infants and deaf/mutes the mother tongue of the 
mother was noted.? 

The ambivalence towards mother tongue is also to be seen in the 
census in European countries. In the case of the Slovens of Carinthia, 
in the 1923 census they were asked about their ‘thinking language’ 
(Denksprache), in 1934 they were asked about ‘the language of the 
cultural circle’ (Kulthurkreissprace), in 1951 they gave the ‘language 
of every day use’ (Umgangsprache) and in 1961 they claimed Slovence 
as the ‘language of their homes’ (Hausprache).’ 

According to the instruction given to the enumerators in the 1961 
Indian census, ‘Mother tongue is language spoken in the childhood 
by persons’ mother. If the mother died in infancy write the language 
mostly spoken in the person’s home in childhood. In the case of 
infants and deaf/mutes give the language usually spoken by the 
mother." This instruction is not arbitrary and is in accordance with 
Webster's Third New International Dictionary, where mother tongue 
is defined as ‘The language of one’s mother: the language naturally 
acquired in infancy and childhood: one's first language.” This 
definition however can be inadequate and even misleading, In the 
Indian context, in the patrilocal family it is usually the father's 
dialect which dominates and the child grows with it. In the matrilocal 
family however, it is the environment of the mother which is 
pervasive and as such the child grows with the language spoken in 
that environment. This is best illustrated in the case of a Bihari 
mother tongue speaker (as declared in the census) marrying a Hindi 
speaker. Assuming that the mother was a speaker of a language/ 
dialect which she would have declared as Bihari in the census, then 
if she were living that would probably be recorded as the mother 
tongue of the child even if she was married to a man who would 
have recorded his mother tongue as Hindi. However, if at the time 
of recording the mother tongue the mother was dead then the 
language mostly spoken in the person's home being Hindi would be 
recorded as the child's mother tongue. A similar example in a Kerala 
family situation which is by and large matrilocal might work a shade 
better. However, this is not only arbitrary but also against any 
reasoned position that could be taken in this regard. 
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A further instruction contained in question 7(b), any other langu- 
age(s) of the 1961 Indian census says, ‘After recording the mother 
tongue enquire whether the person knows any other language(s), 
Indian or foreign, and write the language(s) returned by him against 
this question. In case he does not know any other language, put pee 
The number of languages recorded against this question should not 
be more than two. These languages should be other than his mother 
tongue which the speaker understands best and can use with facility 
in communicating with others. Such language or languages will 
exclude dialects of the same mother tongue. 

Although in the case of respondents who spoke and understood 
more than one language in addition to their mother tongue, two 
languages were recorded by the census enumerator, the tabulation 
was based only on the language recorded first by him.* This 
struction does not give the enumerator any guideline to decide 
Whether a mother tongue is a dialect of some language or a separate 
language, It does not require him to determine the quality of perform- 
ance of the speaker in any of the languages recorded by him. This 
also does not give him any clue to the ordering of languages while 
recording them, Even in the 1961 census, of the two languages 
recorded to be known, the enumerator may have pul them down 
arbitrarily without any prescribed order, thus imparting the statistics 


"garding bilinguals, He may also have refused t0 record languages 
e mother tongue. Under 


in the ground of their being dialects of th 

Nese circumstances there is no wonder that à knowledge of the 

the ae script was equated with the knowledge of Punjabi a 

Sindhi speakers in Bombay. In the 1951 census about 3.4% of 

taa total bilinguals (the Sindhi population in Bombay) are reported 

. lave stated Punjabi as their contact language. It is obvious tha! 
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Vehicle or Sindhi. | 
ae Indian census gives the best example of the U 
valuatory response to the enquiries about mother t Pus 
pur other things the 1961 census records Teli, ee * 
e Gawari, Paradeshi as individual responses r i a d 
hana tongue. Teli is a caste name whereas Hari : Abe 
"s Bilaspuria is based on a place name. Gawari refers Hn 
Paradeshi to an outsider's language. And yet the speakers fe 
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that these are identity tokens for their mother tongue. These are 
folk categories different from sociolinguistic categories where 
languages are mentioned without reference to the degree of compe- 
tence. Many assimilated tribal groups have provided responses like 
Domb and Paraja which are no longer meaningful in terms of langu- 
age use. The situation is similar in the case of many of the uprooted 
communities like the Sindhis or Marathis settled in different parts 
of the country, some of whom have already lost their mother tongue. 
From this it would be clear that the self-evaluatory response could 
at the best be considered as an assertion of group identity or as 
indication of attitudes rather than a clue to the definition of the 
term mother tongue. 

Some scholars have accepted learning a language without any 
formal training as defining mother tongue. Of Singleton’s three 
stages of socialization," primary socialization, the intimate socializa- 
tion of the child is the family and primary group contexts, relates to 
the development of mother tongue. This has the implication of 
more than one mother tongue for a person, as in a multi-lingual con- 
text the socialization of a child may involve multiple languages. For 
instance, an Oriya boy marrying a Tamil girl, speaking mostly English 
at home and employing a Hindustani ‘Ayah’ could bring up a child 
who would be using four languages before formal training. Under 
these circumstances it would be erroneous to treat one of them with 
precedence in a ranking scale. There are instances of Indian girls 
marrying Western boys where either English or French becomes 
the communication language among the parents and the child grows 
up with that language rather than the language of the mother. Thus 
even this criterion fails to provide a satisfactory measure for defining 
mother tongue. 

This question can also be seen from another angle. Many examples 
of eminent writers writing in a language other than their mother 
tongue are found all over the world.” Nabokov is an outstanding 
example. In India R. K. Narayan, a Tamil speaker, writing in English, 
Bendre speaking Marathi at home, writing in Kannada, or Radhanath 
Ray, a Bengali, writing in Oriya can be taken as examples. On the 
basis of creative ability if Narayan claims English as his mother 
tongue, going by that criterion it will be difficult to reject his claim 
and the claims of all creative writers who have opted to write in à 
language other than their first language. 
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Another view associated with Martinet is that the language which 
allows one io have the cognizance of the world is the mother tongue. 
This is too philosophical a statement and too imprecise in content 
to satisfy formal definition. For instance, what is meant by cognizance 
of the world? If cognizance unfolds itself with every new encounter 
with reality then all stimuli which go to build this cognizance, are 
part of the process of cognizance and all languages which comple- 
ment each other in expressing the network of relations among entities 
and concepts would qualify to be mother tongues. I may take the 
liberty of quoting a private conversation with Professor Wallace 
Lambert, an eminent psycholinguist, in this regard. He said when at 
the age of 22 he married a French girl, that was the first time that the 
world opened up for him. If this is treated as the first ‘real’ cognizance 
of the world then this would lead to the absurd position of accepting 
French as his mother tongue—a view to which neither he nor any 
sensible person discussing the concept would subscribe. 

Thus it will be seen that mother tongue is an elusive concept 
difficult to define precisely. The story told by Herodotus (Book II, 
Chapter 2) about the Pharao Psammetichus? and by Pitscottie in his 
chronicle about the experiment conducted by King James IV? point 
to the belief then prevalent that babies are born with the innate 

|eis of speaking Benat m ithe tee of 

mankind’ which they will speak even if isolated from their social 
€nvironment. Although no linguist will ever accept such a view, it is 
interesting to note that anecdotes such as these are resposible for 
adding a romantic aura to ‘mother tongue’. 

Poets in all lands have sung the glory of the mother tongue as well 
as the mother land. Most people identify emotionally with the mother 
land, and so is the case with the mother tongue. D. L. Roy’s poem on 
‘Mother land’ and Thomas Campbell's poem ‘The Parrot’ provide 
the best illustration of this contention. Mother tongue is such a 
language with which one is emotionally identified. It is the language 
through which the child recognizes and organizes his experience 
and environment around him. It is the language used to express 
One’s basic needs, ideas, thoughts, joys, Sorrows and other feelings. 
This is the language which if one gives up, one may remain intellec- 
tually alive but grow emotionally sterile. 

Albert Schweitzer, an outstanding man of this century who was 
equally at home with Latin, Greek, French and German, wrote in 
his autobiography, ‘My own experience makes me think it only self- 
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deception if any one believes that he has two mother tongues. He 
may think that he is equally master of each yet it is invariably the 
case that he actually thinks only in one and is only in that one — really 
free, creative. If any one assures me that he has two languages, each 
as thoroughly familiar to him as the other, I immediately ask him in 
which of them he counts and reckons, in which he can best give me 
the names of kitchen utensils, the tools used by a carpenter or smith 
and in which of them he dreams. I have not yet come across any one 
who, when thus tested had to admit that one of the languages 
occupied a second place’. What stands out in this observation is the 
relationship of the mother tongue with cognitive development and 
creativity. His observation also underlines the use of mother tongue 
in intimate domains. It is generally accepted that precision of thought 
and clarity of ideas are considerably hampered without the ability 
to speak effectively and to read and write correctly and lucidly in 
one’s mother tongue. , 
Itis important to distinguish between the terms 'native language 

and the ‘mother tongue’, as the notion of native as opposed tO 
foreign always crops up while discussing the teaching of languages 
The word ‘native’ or ‘the first speech in infancy’ ıs different from 
mother tongue, a term categorized by allegiance to a particular 
tradition in an ingroup outgroup dichotomy. This term acquired a 
pejorative meaning during the British rule of India, when the colonial 
rulers distinguished themselves from the Indians who were natives: 
Sometimes in more sophisticated discussions, the term ‘native T efer- 
red to the aborigines and therefore, native language referred tO 
aborig’..al languages. By implication, in a multi-lingual situation 
such as in India, one's native language refer-to the mother tongue. 
In this sense native language is differentiated from the regional lan- 
guage in the case of minority language speakers. As ‘native’ in this 
sense becomes identified with indigenous language, by further impli- 
cation any language which has been transplanted from a foreign 
country within recent memory and has become an indigenous 
mother tongue, is considered foreign. Thus, although English is the 
mother tongue of over two million Anglo-Indians, is the offic? 
language of the two of the States and is the associated offic? 
language of the Union, it is still considered a foreign language p 
many. 

sa tongue also needs to be differentiated from L1. cr 

gual and multi-lingual pressures have led people to talk of L 
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the first language, thus bestowing a certain degree of primacy to an 
arbitrarily chosen language. Though L1 can be the mother tongue, 
it need not always be so. In the multi-lingual context where a child 
acquires more than one language in school, these languages are 
usually serially enumerated as L1, L2, L3, etc. For example, in the 
Indian context, where every child is expected to learn three languages, 
the state language, Hindi and English or Hindi, English and another 
Indian language, these languages are enumerated as the first language, 
second language and third language or L1, L2, L3 respectively. 
Although the state language is the mother tongue of the majority in 
a state, for a sizable block of linguistic minorities the L1 or the first 
language is not their mother tongue. It is important to keep the two 
meanings of L1 distinctly separate. The first meaning refers to its 
use as mother tongue, whose primacy is established in terms of 
concept formation, creative thinking and primary socialization. In 
the second sense it refers only to the first among a serially ordered 
list of languages acquired through formal schooling. When linguists 
interested in pedagogy speak of the interference of L1 in learning 
L2, they usually refer to mother tongue interference. However, in a 
State like Nagaland, where none of the mother tongues are medium 
of education, administration and mass communication excepting in 
à marginal sense, L1 in a school refers to a language other than the 
mother tongue. This is also the case of linguistic minorities in other 
states, In the Indian situation, very often those who use L1, L2 etc. 
confuse the order in learning and order in importance. 

The term 'home language' is satisfactory for many as a substitute 
for mother tongue. But there are homes where two, three, or even 
four languages are spoken simultaneously. However in the chrono- 
logical ordering of the languages known by the child, one could 
term that language as home language which the child acquires 
through informal learning, through exposure to the least conscious 
formal teaching. This is differentiated from the school language, 
Which is either a registral and stylistic extension of the same language, 
a changed variety or varieties employed in extended use or altogether 
a different language. Mother tongue can then be either seen as a 
Super-ordinated language system or as an institution affiliating home 
languages which are self-sustained entities. Thus the role and function 
Of mother tongue can be seen in a graduated scale: 


as a label for those who have lost the language but who sociologi- 
cally identity them with a group. Many of them return to that 
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as an institutional language affiliating many home languages 
(Hindi as a cover term for Bhojpuri, Maithili, etc.) 


as a culture language (Kannada or Malayalam for the Tulu spea- 
kers) 


as a language of wider communication different from both the 
home language and the culture language. One can perceive two 
situations, (a) dialect of language different from one’s home lan- 
guage as communication language and the standard dialect of the 
same as culture language (Tribal languages— Sadri-Hindi in Bihar 
or Tribal languages— Desia-Oriya in Orissa), (b) two languages 
different from that in home used for wider communication and as 
culture languages. (Naga languages— Nagamese-English). 


One can also see mother tongue used in all domains of life, whether 
the domains themselves are restricted or extended or mother tongue 
supplemented by other languages where domains are differentiated 
in terms of language use. : 
It would be clear by now that ‘mother tongue’ is both a sociolingul" 
tic reality and a product of the mythic consciousness of a people. It 
provides social and emotional identity to an individual with a speech 
community. It can be functionally defined in four axes, cognition; 
emotion, identity and predictability (predictability of collocations, 
sentences in a discourse, speech events, etc.). At the one end of the 
spectrum one can find a Marathi Muslim claiming Urdu as mother 
tongue without knowing a word of it and at the other one may 
adopt a language as a mother tongue whether or nor it is the home 
language in the traditional sense as is the case of the Anglo-Indian 
with an European ancestry." One may also be such a perfect CO” 
ordinate bilingual or trilingual that one may be said to have two oF 
three mother tongues. Any primacy among these can be established 
on the basis of parental preference, culture, language identity» 
personal emotional associations, attachments and involvements: | 
When, in a multi-lingual multi-cultural context, the symbios!s 
among the social groups, the regions and the languages is disturbe 
leading to the destruction of ethnic and linguistic heterogeneity; the 
standard language becomes a ‘need’ for the entire population using 
different varieties of the same language. Similar is the case of an 
imposed dominant language. When learning is considered synony 
mous with education, this ‘need’ is sought to be professionally me 
by pedants in the school. It must be understood that the deliberate 
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intention of most schooling systems is not to increase the capacity 
of the child to use his mother tongue effectively, but to change it. As 
a result when language learning should bea joy, language education 
becomes a disabling factor. It is in this perspective that mother 
tongue instruction is to be seen. Actually it is not receiving instruction 
in the mother tongue, but through the mother tongue as opposed to 
education through a language different from the home language of 
the learner that should be the focus of discussion. But with the 
pedagogues and professionals making language a major factor in 
the process of certification in schooling and thus converting it into a 
factor in the race for privileges, this focus is blurred. 
Instruction in the mother tongue helps in the search for self-affir- 
| maton, establishes group identity, satisfies the national urge for 
cultural rootedness and avoids fanaticism. It brings the child into a 
| harmonious relationship with his environment and maximizes the 


Opportunities offered by the early learning experience. It permits 
the perspective of the common 
to understand the 


critical thinking, 


the adult learner to see issues in 
man. The mother tongue curriculum maker has 
| Tole of mother tongue in concept formation, 
creativity and in imparting social values." 
Those discussing mother tongue education in a multi-lingual setting 
Present three alternatives. One group which considers diversity as 
inconvenient and unmanageable would like to wish it away. Their 
blindness to diversity has a corollary assumption that no distinction 
in importance would remain in reality and all distinctions based on 
language or ethnic loyalty will fall off. This leads them to believe in 
total assimilation to the language of their choice, leading them on 
the path of unreality. The second group considers formal permanent 
minority status for groups leading to separation. The theory of 
autonomy for each group leads its proponents to project India asa 
conglomerate of nation states rather than being one linguistic area 
and one state. Both these alternatives are to be dismissed completely 
as both in their own way distort reality and are based on the philo- 
Sophy of strife and confrontation. They represent extreme positions. 
The first denies any privilege to the deprived; the second concedes. 
The second view is dangerous in so far as it is rooted in autocratic 
thinking. It is inconceivable that in a multi-lingual society the children 
be separated from the weaning days so as to insulate them from the 
ome language. If, however, the children are given the intensive 
training after the age at which they have attained linguistic compe- 
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tence in the home language, they may attain proficiency in the 
second language, but their emotional ties with the home language 
are bound to persist. Moreover, reduction of multi-lingualism to 
manageable proportions may be a pragmatic need for a society at a 
particular point of time, but culturally multi-lingualism is much 
more enriching than mono-lingualism. If each language has some 
sort of defining characteristic of the Gestalt of a people, then each 
new language is bound to provide a new or added dimension to 
one’s perception and cognition of reality. In this sense neither the 
mother tongue nor an additional language can ever be considered 
as a burden." In fact, experts after consideration of all aspects of 
the question have not only concluded that, ‘Ideally, the medium of 
instruction for a child living in its own language environment should 
be the mother tongue’,"* but also asserted that ‘teaching at least 
initial literacy in the mother tongue may be advisable even in the 
situations where the scanty number of speakers does not warrant 
the large scale production of educational materials.’ 5 

While teaching through the mother tongue and teaching certain 
skills of the mother tongue may be academically advantageous, the 
teacher's claim to teach the mother tongue rings true and is perni- 
cious. Each native speaker, who already knows his language need 


not be branded disadvantaged because he has not studied his language ` 


in the school. And yet this is precisely what the school does in the 
name of mother tongue teaching. It assumes that (a) the language 
spoken by the unschooled is degenerate; (b) without schooling the 
learning of the mother tongue is incomplete; (c) those who are not 
schooled in the mother tongue are uneducated; and (d) schooling 
in the mother tongue not only adds to social respectability but also 
equips one with a tool to communicate with the socially superior. 
These assumptions not only provide the handle to the teacher and 
the textbook to rule the classroom, but also gives authority to the 
politician to encroach into the autonomy of small groups. 

Though the mother tongue is of primary importance, according 
to the Sadler Commission, ‘The use of the mother tongue in India as 
an instrument of mental training has long been neglected in the 
school system’. The Commission observed that 


‘The mother tongue is the true vehicle of mother-wit. Another 
medium of speech may bring with it a current of new ideas. But the 
mother tongue is one with the air in which a man is born. It is 
through the vernacular (refined though not weakened by scholarship 
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and taste) that the new conceptions of the mind should pass their 
way to birth in speech. This is almost universally true, except in 
cases so rare (like that of Joseph Conrad) as to emphasize the 
general rule. A man’s native speech is almost like his shadow, insepa- 
rable from his personality. In our way of speech we must each, as 
the old saying runs, drink water out of his own cistern. For each one 
of us is a member of a community. We share its energy and its 
instincts; its memories, however dim, of old and far off things. And 
it is through our folk speech, whether actually uttered or harboured 
in our unspoken thoughts, that most of us attain to the characteristic 
expression of our nature and of what our nature allows us to be or to 
discern. Through its mother tongue the infant first learns to name 
the things it sees or feels or tastes or hears, as well as the ties of 
kindred and the colours of goods and evil. It is the mother tongue 
which gives to the adult mind the relief and illumination of utterance 
as it clutches after the aid of words then new ideas or judgements 
Spring from the wordless recesses of thought of feeling under the 


Stimulus of physicial experience or of emotions.’ ^ 
sions have emphasized the 


tle has been done to stream- 
literature without the 


All the subsequent education commis 
Importance of the mother tongue, but lit 
line the curriculum which aims at teaching 
basic grasp of language. 

_ Another fact which increases the confusi j 1 
tO the situation is the teaching of mother tongue English to Indian 
language-speaking students in Indian schools. Although as early as 
1869 Lord Napier, the Governor of Madras, had been ‘amused’ to 

Sar Indian school boys repeating verses which 'celebrate the beauty 
of the snow drop, the comforts of the fireside, the affecting assooa 
tions of the country-churchyard and the virtues of the ant," the 
Indian educationists do not seem to have been affected or stung by 
it. As a result of this, English education, instead of elevating the 
Standard of teaching the mother tongue, itself degenerated to the 

*vel of the latter. 

, India has an unbroken tradition of 3000 years of the oral transmis- 
Sion of knowledge. In a linguistically and ethnically diversified 


Count : 3 ; of group identity 
» th a) maintenance 
Ty, this tradition ensured (a) b) maintenance of 


Mag an interdependent network of cultures, ( -- 
t communication zones within a broad commun S es 
( rough gradual merging of borders and a shared common core, 
c) Maintenance of group autonomy andr e against incursions 
x Empire builders into the affairs of the people, and (d) se EA 

dividuals and groups comprising the Indian cultural area, the 


on and adds poignancy 


esistanc! 
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various linkages and balances at the micro and macro levels and 
participation in the maintenance and furtherance of tradition in the 
face of constant changes. Mother tongues held the key to this unique 
delicate balance. With the professionals stepping in to block the 
free transmission of knowledge through the imposition of artificial 
standards, certified education, large scale printing and uniform 
mass media, the large body of illiterates were turned uneducated. 
The very fabric of the being of a culturally, linguistically and ethnically 
diversé society is also threatened in the process. Today the radio 
holds the potential of carrying knowledge to the door-steps of indivi- 
duals and act as an ally of diverse mother tongues, as much as it can 
become a powerful enemy hastening their destruction. Unless the 
large army of existing mother tongue teachers are oriented to an 
understanding of their role in furthering the speaking and comprehen- 
sion of mother tongues for the dissemination of information, know 
ledge and building communication networks, in their ignorance 
they would succeed in debilitating the society they are pledged to 
build. 

It is important to distinguish between the functional difference 
between the mother tongue teacher and the other tongue teacher as 
there exists great confusion about their role in the formal school 
system. At the outset it may be said that the other tongue teacher 
teaches the mechanics of a language whereas the mother tongue 
teacher introduces the learner to (i) visual representation of a 
language system already mastered, which entails recognition, discri" 
mination, reading and reproducing the symbols both in isolation 
and combination; (ii) standard elegant forms of speech or to various 
colloquial standard and non-standard special forms; and (iii) diffe 
rent types and styles of writing, which entails understanding notions 
such as regional and social dialect, dialect and style and registe™ 
etc. It is calculated to increase the capacity of the child to use 
language to look at language critically. It is a well known fact that 
child masters the basic sound system and the grammatical structure 
of his first language by the time he is six or seven years old. Thus the 
child learns without any formal classroom training under the loving 
care of the parents and elders, the compulsion of establishing friendly 
relations with his age-mates and the corrective ridicule of his play. 
mates. Since the child has already mastered the basic system © 
language, he has to worry more about what to say and how to say it 
effectively to suit different audiences and purposes. In the process 
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satu m moen tongue the teacher has to develop the aesthe- 
This anion : e depth and breadth of experience in a learner. 
het ike or t e recognition of the fact on the part of the teacher 
aie ae 22 fora mother tongue learner lies mostly in the 
eta of the language in a widely diverse series of contexts 

ot in merely manipulating the increasing complex structures 


Es language taught. 
Nenana tongue teacher, who hi 
DEOR in Ae professional grounding i 
iiti e Indian educational set up 
his ELS tongue teacher in partic 
linguist re as remote from the field 
in the ine all truisms this is partly true. wh j 
aspects y of the process of learning language, even in its peripheral 
linguisti can certainly be considered to belong to the community of 
Although scholars if his analysis and model-making 1S scientific. 
the ium modern linguistic activity is based on the acceptance of 
oriental of speech, there is no reason why a historical linguist 
framew ing himself with written texts, à descriptivist working outa 
eerie of graphemics or a scholar studying and explaining the 
valid li inen: of reading habits should not be considered as doing 
me work. The above mentality on the part of one 
contr Pm rs kan A: is the expression of a remnant ps x 
Vario y etween the basic theoretical science as Oppo 

us applied sciences where It 1S sometimes sought to brush the 


a i n 
^ omi Sciences aside as inferior. 4 
as rec result of this controversy, the teaching of a writing system 
HU are almost no attention from linguists. In India, where the 
avin: it writing system has been adopted by almost all languages 
e £ a script, very little is done to make the learner understand 
pu ete arrangement of the alphabet. Much less is po to 
the poi the phonemic-graphemic fit. Presentation of scripts om 
tecum zi view of patterned perception (presentation of groups o 
similar in visual shape) and contrastive observation (similarity 


anda: m E 
yet difference of shape of two letters in a group of similar letters) is 
In the absence ofa 


t 
Pro o be attempted in the regular school system. : 
n remains a far cry. 


au graphemic analysis such presentatio 1 i 
Pedagogical classroom presentation of script can be different 


TO; 
BL both the phonetic basis of the arrangement of the alphabet as 
as their dictionary order is yet to be grasped by the teacher. 


as neither a broad social science 
n linguistics, is looked down 
in general and in comparison 
ular. Some linguists consider 
of the central activity ofa 
A teacher who is involved 
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What the teacher fails to see is that like the study of reading, here he 
is concerned with the process of ‘transfer’, where a student is to add 
the ability of writing to his already mastered ability of talking; that, 
the student is required to learn a new skill; not a new universe of dis- 
course. 

In the olden days as much emphasis was given to the elegance of 
writing as to the correctness. In the absence of proper instruction 
about the rules and conventions governing the primary and secondary 
shapes, combinations and clusters and spacing and punctuations, 
etc., writing gets sloppier and sloppier. With a growing de-emphasis 
on the aesthetics of writing, clarity and elegance suffer. It is no 
wonder that the arrangement of letters to create diverse visual 
images, which was considered an art, is almost lost today. 


It has been pointed out earlier in this process of ‘transfer’ the 
beginning is the addition of reading ability to talking and one of the 
assumptions of present day language teaching is that reading precedes 
writing. So far precious little has been done in India to study the 
process of acquiring reading ability from a linguistic point of view- 
In the usual classroom or even pre-classroom situation children are 
taught to write and recognize letters and then words. It is presumed 
that these items put on the conveyor belt of the memory of the child 
automatically get linked into sentences. The only reason why this 
presumption works is because the child has already acquired the 
fundamentals of the structure and given recognition of symbols he 
somehow fumbles into reading the material and gets the meaning. 

The most crucial factor that reading is a language related process 
is missed by the teacher. So he forgets that instead of tackling words 
as meaning bearing patterns in a language, he should tackle whole 
sentences and uncover the layers of patterns and relationships under- 
lying them. Moreover no useful purpose is served by studying words 
as isolated universes. It does not need a linguist to demonstrate the 
hopelessness of the approach. The fact that the most commonly 
used five hundred English words have 14,000 meanings listed in the 
Oxford English Dictionary should amply demonstrate the futility of 
teaching words without their context. Owing to the unawareness of 
the underlying theory behind this whole sentence approach very 
little attention is given to the intonation patterns and the sound 
spelling correspondences. 

Another aspect of the reading situation needs attention here 
Tradition has made the textbook a master in the classroom. The 
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teacher concerns himself with getting the children to read textbooks, 
where reading is confined to the verbal levels. Transmutation of the 
book knowledge into part of one’s living experience therefore does 
not occur. A reader instead of helping the child practicethe elements 
already learnt, encourages him to read without any reference either 
to the formal structure and content or to the home language experi- 
ence. In the absence of any material other than the textbook to be 
read and in face of the conviction that there is everything in the text- 
book, the teacher remains firmly rooted to the prescribed textbook 
and the whole purpose of language learning is frustrated. In one of 
my exploratory trips in the Jenu Kuruba area of Karnataka, children 
of Class II, III, and IV when asked to read a page from their Kannada 
textbook in turn asked whether they should read with books open 
or books closed. When asked to read with the books closed the 
children went on reciting the page. They said that they had memo- 
rized all the pages. In ancient times there was great emphasis on 
memorization and memory training as the word of mouth was the 
only means of transmitting texts down to future generations in the 
absence of the facility of reproduction of written texts and their 
wider distribution. That at the present time when printing has revolu- 
tionized communication the teachers equate memorization with 
reading is strange. Such instances are common almost in all parts of 
the country and stand as examples of faulty primary education. 
Reading is essentially a language related skill. Of the two major 
processes of communication in human society, from speaker to 
hearer and from the writer to reader, the latter is responsible for 
displaced communication and thus is a major vehicle for culture 
transmission. It is a pity that in spite of its importance, very little 
attention has been given to the teaching and research of reading. 
Reading presupposes auditory perception, visual perception, dis- 
crimination of patterns, and recognition, identification and differen- 
tiation of designs including written symbols. For example, recogni- 
tion, differentiation and reproduction of written symbols presuppose 
Sound-symbols correlation. Of the various methods, such as the 
phonic, alphabetic, syllabic, word, sentence and story methods, the 
ference to meaning. None of-these methods is 
adequate to teach reading to children, adults, bright, slow, dialect 
Speakers and speech-handicapped. An eclectic inethod which 
combines various methods is found to be more suited to the class- 


first three have no re 
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room which is much more heterogeneous than is usually appre- 
ciated. 

Reading also presupposes compatibility between the variety of 
language known and the variety of language read. This is particular- 
ly a problem for those whose home language is related yet different 
from the school language. Research has shown that black English 
speakers in America when confronted with English material written 
primarily in standard white American English tend to ignore features 
not present in their variety. In India the speakers of dialects, while 
reading material in the standard language, tend to bring in dialect 
features at the time of initial reading. The most well known example 
of diverse reading is provided by the Chinese, where any written 
material is read diversely by different speakers following their own 
norm. It will thus be seen that the problem of compatibility has been 
sought to be resolved either by forcing the standard without refer- 
ence to immediate developmental and communicational problems, 
or by maintaining unity through the written symbol in the face of 
diversity of spoken forms. Both of these have their educational 
problem. What is being argued here is a conscious bilingual bidialectal 
transfer model of education for those whose home language is 
different from the school language which will exploit the resources 
of their home language, ensure instant communication, and will 
ensure a smooth transition to the standard or the language of school 
medium at higher stages without creating an identity crisis. 

Cultural expressions in a country are as varied as there are culture 
groups and languages to express them. Language use in à multi- 
lingual country like India can be best exemplified by the help of à 
cultural parallel in naming. When a child is born, he is given 4 pet 
name by the parents. This is the sraddha nama *the affectionate 
name’, which with or without variations is used by all around the 
child to address him. After some time a formal christening ceremony 
is held in which a name is given to the child which is used for most 
public purposes. A child is born in a social milieu where he develops 
an emotional identity with the language spoken around him. This 
language with its social dialectal variations is still comparable to his 
sraddha nama. This he uses for the expression of his self-identity, 
creativity and extended group solidarity. If he is exposed to variation? 
he still recognizes in them his own extended self and his capacity io 
extend his expressiveness. He then begins to realize that O the 
many forms one is more acceptable to the society. This is the natural 
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standard, socially the most acceptable form. If the child is exposed 
to two languages rather than to two dialects from the beginning ne 
appears to treat them as variations of one until both are clearly 
differentiated. Both share his affectionate attention and he develops 
ambidexterity in their use. 

Schooling is a major break in the natural acquisition of language 
where ignorant pedants teach the non-existent logic, identify varieties 
as incorrect, create a low self-image by branding the home language 
as non-standard and try to establish their right to teach the correct 
and the standard. It creates the first major emotional disturbance, 
the first alienation from reality and it sows the first seeds of social 
discrimination, violation and repression. His real image of man is 
sought to be moulded into a plastic substance and rebuilt into the 
plaster men and women of George Segal or white painted wooden 
sculpture of Frantisek Storek, beautiful but broken, mutilated and 
emptied. In the naming parallel this can be compared to the ritual 
renaming of the bride at the time of marriage to signify realignment 
of relations. But when this new name seeks to replace the old in the 
process of the institutionalization of relations, it represents the latent 
nausea and dreams of the past and the wreckage, anger and hopes 
of the present. 

The claim of the school that it teaches as well as helps create a 


Standard, needs to be examined carefully. A standard resulting 
from the interpenetration of different varieties of language n use is 
results in the mutual enrichment of 


a natural process. This not only n 
languages in contact, but also results in an enriched variety mutually 
acceptable to the groups in contact. It is in this sense that India is a 
linguistic area. An induced standard is not only prescriptive, it is 
like giving a test tube baby toa person made sterile owing to natural 
infertility. 

It has been pointed out earlier that if o 


Ona straight scale from Kashmir to Kanya À 
there is no break in communication between any two consecutive 


Points of the scale. For one who walks there is no problem of 
Communication. Probably this explains how Shankara from the 
South and Agastya from the North traversed the whole e 
People who use low energy transport have all the time to m e 
friends, Those who use high energy and high speed iunc id 
Communication breaks as they skip the intermediate ore n 
"ange communication gives rise to and nurtures multi-lingualism. 


ne marks every ten miles 
kumari, one will find that 
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Induced standardization promotes monolingualism and a monomodel 
in planning. This is as much true of a multi-dialectal situation as ofa 
mutli-lingual situation. A cursory look at the school system is suffi- 
cient to show the contrast of schooled language from the grassroot 
multi-lingualism. The greater the schooling the greater is the demand 
for lesser languages. Higher education is thus inimical to both short 
range communication and small unit pianning. 

The minimum viable unit of planning for the poorest is the family. 
Any central planning which generally follows the theory of percola- 
tion seldom reaches the poor not to speak of the poorest. It is 
therefore essential to establish channels of distribution which would 
reach the poorest family directly without the planned intervention 
of middlemen who often are the beneficiaries of development. In 
the case of planning for culture in a multi-lingual context similarly 
the focus should be the mother tongue. Once mother tongues are 
recognized as having specific functions in the domains of language 
use, individual linkages could be established at different levels of 
hierarchical relations and needs in the society. 

As capital intensive planning, high technology and standardiza- 
tion in a society divided among a few rich and a large number of 
poor expands the intrusion and control of smaller groups by the 
elite without providing safeguards, similarly a standard language 
anda certified education intrudes into the autonomy of small groups 
without providing them with protective devices for the maintenance 
of their culture. The mother tongues today are urgently in need o! 
protective support. 
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Education for the Minority 
Children 


The minority are almost everywhere taken for granted. They are 
expected, if not required, to prove their loyalty to the nation, state 
and other socio-political edifices built by the majority by constantly 
renewing their pledge to the socio-cultural symbols of the majority. 
Even then the majority treats them as less than equal, if not less than 
human. 

In the context of the rapid socio-economic changes taking place 
in the multi-ethnic, multi-cultural developing countries in the world, 
adherence to language as a means of cultural rootedness and group 
identity has become a growing phenomenon. The minority are cons 
tantly under the threat of assimilation. When under the compulsion 
of economy the family structure is loosened, the social organization 
faces disintegration, the handicrafts and other finer cultural traits 
of distinctiveness face extinction, language remains a major identity 
marker, if not the only one, and acts as the only window to the cultu- 
ral past of a people. The demand for the recognition of minority 
languages and their use in education, administration and mass com” 
munication draws strength from this situation. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights adopted by the UN 
General Assembly on 10 December, 1948 embodies the concepts O 
‘non-discrimination’ and ‘the right to education’. Pierre Ju Vigny, i 
his book Towards Equality in Education (UNESCO 1962) reports 
the recommendations of the convention against discrimination, where 
discrimination is defined to include ‘any distinction, exclusion, limita" 
tion or preference which, based on race, colour, sex, language 
religion, political or other opinion, national or social origin, economic 
condition or birth, has the purpose or effect of nullifying or impairing 
equality of treatment in education and in particular 

(a) of depriving any person or group of persons of access to edu- 

cation of any type or at any level; 

(b) of limiting any person or group of persons to education ofan 

inferior standard; 


(c) subject to the provision of Article 2 of this Conventio”, or 
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establishing or maintaining separate educational systems or 
institutions for persons or groups of persons; or 

(d) of inflicting on any person or groups of persons conditions 

which are incompatible with the dignity of Man’. 
Since language use in education limits access to education for some, 
results in inferior education for others and thus creates discrimination 
and prejudice, not to speak of inequal opportunities in life, it is 
important to examine the question of education for the minorities 
children with care, if the aim is to build an egalitarian society’. 

Education has two aspects— stability and change. As the stabilizing 
agent, education ensures the transmission of traditional culture. As 
an agent of change, education can play a role only if it's structure 
and content is flexible, encourages innovation, experimentation 
and exploration. 

The existence of a little over 400 languages with innumerable 
dialects, sociolects, registers and styles, divided in four language 
families, ten major script systems and a host of minor ones, have 
helped to maintain in India, a small group identity over a long 
period of time. 

In a hierarchical society such as India, education has always been 
accepted as the preserve and prerogative of a small class of people. 
Even after contact with the West the formal education system establi- 
shed in this country followed the age old pattern. A microscopic 
minority became the beneficiary of formal education and enjoyed 
the rank, status and wealth that followed. Thus the ancient Brahmini- 
cal values were replaced by the modern educated middle class 
values and the formal school system acted as the transmitting agent 
for these values. 

Formal education has left the large majority of people illiterate. 
70% of the population being illiterate, one of the most effective 
means for the transmission of knowledge and culture is naturally 
oral transmission through local languages. In fact the period between 
the 11th and the 16th centuries which marks the development of 
various regional Indian languages shows the scar of conflict between 
Sanskrit, the language of the great tradition and high culture, and 
the popular languages. When the Marathi saint-poet said, 'Sanskrut 
bhasa deve keli tari prakrut kay cora pasun ali (‘If Sanskrit is the 
language of gods, is Prakrit the language of thieves?’), he was only 
pleading for a more rational medium of transmission of knowledge 
and culture to the large majority of people for whom Sanskrit was 
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out of bounds. 

Over the last thousands of years Sanskrit and the Sanskrit-based 
languages of India, irrespective of their family affiliation, had created 
a cultural base which is recognizable as Indian culture. In spite of 
language differences and prejudices it was possible for a Shankara 
to establish centres of learning in all parts of the country. But with 
the advent of English the cultural base shrank. English engendered 
among its speakers an attitude of indifference to the local languages 
and cultures and thus created a communication gap between the 
elite and the masses and between innumerable islands of cultural 
and linguistic minorities. English education thus represented the 
culture of the new middle class which became the norm for the 
teacher to uphold in the classroom. 

The middle class elite who consider themselves the repository of 
all values and who expect others to emulate their values have failed 
to recognize difference as having a different perspective and ethos. 
They consider the rest like themselves, only less proficient in the 
dominant language, a little less inferior in the style of speech, a little 
more culturally impoverished and, probably, a little less intelligent, 
capable and educated. In other words, for them what is different isa 
little deficient. An education system built on this deficit model’ is 
bound to be a source of a large number of problems. By rejecting 
the language and culture of the ‘different’ student as inferior it 
builds a low self-image in the minority child. Its unwillingness and 
incapacity to change and renew itself in the name of stability of the 
system accentuates inequality. It is in this context that educational 
innovation and education for the minority children has to be viewed. 

While talking about the education of the minority children it is 
necessary to understand the composition and characteristic of the 
minority. With each of the major languages spoken by between ten 
and eighty million ina total population of 600 million, in one sense 
the whole country could be termed as a country of minorities. Al 
the states that share the feature of multiplicity of languages will 
probably support such a statement. But from the point of educational 
planning such sweeping generalizations are seldom helpful. It 1s 
therefore necessary to take a closer look at the mezzo and micro 
levels with respect to language use in education. 

The fifteen languages recognized in the VIIIth schedule of the 
Indian Constitution and English provide the majority streams in 
education. Barring Sanskrit, Urdu, Sindhi and English, for which 
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special provisions are made, the other languages are dominant in 
One or more states. Although linguistic states are formed on the 
basis of these dominant languages no state contains all the dominant 
language speakers within the state boundary. For instance one 
seventh of Kannada speakers are outside the state of Karnataka. 
There are about 16 lakhs of Hindi speakers in Bombay city alone. 
Similar statements can be made of other states. This results in a 
Situation where the majority language speakers in one state become 
the minority in another. Tamils and Gujaratis in Maharashtra or 
Telugus and Maharashtrians in Karnataka can be taken as examples. 

Thus it will be seen that sometimes the number of speakers of a 
language seems to have nothing to do with minority status of a 
people. While considering Tamil speakers outside the state, or non- 
Tamil speakers within the state, even within Tamilnadu, a Brahmin, 
à Padayacci or a child from North Arcot is a linguistic minority. 
Each major language area is divided into a number of dialect zones. 
These dialects may differ only in minor features or they may be 
mutually unintelligible. The southern dialect of Oriya, Desia, for 
example, is mutually unintelligible with Sambalpuri, the western 
dialect. If these dialects develop an independent personality through 
building up their own literary tradition as in the case of the Hindi 
dialects, the situation becomes more complex from the point of 
View of education. Thus the fact of Maithili, Rajasthani, Bhojpuri 
claiming special language status can be seen as a revolt against 
imposed minority status on the dialect users. 

A third kind of minority is the{culture languagg minority. There 
are some languages which are restricted mostly to home use and 
One of the dominant languages takes the role of the media for all cul- 
tural communication. Konkani and Tulu may be taken as illustrating 
this situation. Both the Konkani and Tulu people have a glorious 
Past. Konkani is even recognized as a literary language by the Indian 
National Academy of Letters and as the official language of Goa. 
Butin spite of the efforts of the zealots the fact remains that Kannada 
is the culture language for Tulu speakers and Marathi, Kannada 
and Malayalam for the Konkani speakers who are spread in the 
three states of Maharashtra, Karnataka and Kerala. The same thing 
Could be said about the dominant languages which assume the role 
Of culture language vis-a-vis the tribal and minor non-tribal languages. 

The term ‘culture language’ is used here in a neutral sense. The 
Word culture in culture language is not used in the Arnoldian sense; 
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it is neutral in the manner of its modern usage. The speakers of a 
language who use a culture language are neither uncultured nor 
does their language suffer from any deficiency. In a multi-lingual 
situation a person is likely to use more than one language for wider 
communication. The one he uses for fulfilling his immediate broad 
socio-cultural needs beyond the restricted local needs is designated 
here as culture language. For example, those speaking Bhojpuri or 
Maithili can fulfil their family and local needs with these languages, 
but they use standard Hindi for purposes of education, administra- 
tion and mass media. Both Bhojpuri and Maithili have a long-standing 
folk and literary tradition, both are used as a medium for good 
literature and even good cinema. Therefore, accepting standard 
Hindi as culture language does not reflect unfavourably on these 
language speakers. The Tulu and Kodagu speakers used Kannada, 
and Konkani speakers Marathi and Kannadaas culture language in 
this sense. Russian for the minority language speakers in the Soviet 
Union, English for the Welsh and the Irish in the U.K., Tagalog for 
the many minority mother tongue speakers in the Philippines an 
Bahasa Indonesia in the linguistically plural state of Indonesia are 
culture languages in the same sense. 

In India, where there are over 1,600 tributaries and only 14 main- 
stream languages, the tributaries have the choice within the overall 
contours of their socio-economic needs to choose one of the main- 
stream languages as a culture language. Acceptance of a culture 
language does not mean wilful elimination of the local tongues. On 
the contrary it means ensuring the access of the large majority © 
people to social rank, status and wealth through education, enlarge 
ment of job opportunities and ensuring popular participation in the 
process of government. This requires the adoption of an educationa 
strategy which while fostering the cognitive development of the 
learner through the use of the language of early childhood experr 
ence, would result in a smooth transition to the mainstream. — , 

Language is sometimes identified with ethnicity. In India there I5 
the example of one ethnic group, Gadaba, speaking languages belong 
ing to two language families. One group speaks Gutob, which is a 
Munda language; the other group speaks Ollari, which is a Dravidian 
language. There are also counter examples of one language being 
spoken by different ethnic groups. Oriya spoken by Khond, Santhal 
and such other groups could be taken as an example. However: 
when ethnicity and language both are used for group identity: it 
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creates separatist demands for education. These demands are encour- 
aged by the minority status imposed on them by the education system 
in spite of their local numerical superiority. The formal education 
system which does not take into account the mother tongue imposes 
a language other than the home language of the learners thus dubbing 
them minorities in their own home. The demand for education 
through Bhilli, Gondi, Mundari can be taken as examples. There 
are ethnic groups who had all but lost their languages, but because 
of the reassertion of ethnicity they look for a symbol in either a 
revived language or a new writing system. The discovery of the 
South-Munda groups in the Koraput District of Orissa generated 
renewed interest in their languages. The myth surrounding the newly 
discovered So:ra writing system is also another example of an ethnic 
minority trying to assert itself. The Anglo-Indian community, which 
claims English as its mother tongue, may be taken as yet another 
case in point. Although the Anglo-Indians in India come from differ- 
ent European language backgrounds. they have taken a single identity 
and a single language as a symbol of group solidarity. Education of 
this minority both in their assumed mother tongue as well as in the 
regional languages pose problems which have been neglected so 
far, but require serious attention. 

Last but not the least in importance is the minority constituting the 
lower socio-economic class and lower caste. Thisis the group which 
is below the poverty line and suffers severe destitution on account 
of poverty. By and large children from these families have no educa- 
tion in their family background for generations. Usually they are 
Speakers of the sort of languages that are stigmatized. Being users of 
restricted codes, their vision of and capacity to respond to the 
Challenges of the modern world are limited. Being in the lowest 
rung in a hierarchical society, they have a low self-image and conse- 
quently their achievement orientation is blunted. With neither family 
Nor peer group support for a smooth transition from the home 
language to the school language and for sustaining the interest in 
education, it is only natural that wastage and stagnation is the general 
Tule in the schools with a predominance of these children. 

The mother tongue medium assumes greater importance in the 
Context of the early education ofachild in general and the minority 
child in particular. There is a great deal of misunderstanding about 
Mother tongue education. Many people think that the child has a 
larger vocabulary in the mother tongue and therefore it is easier to 
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teach in the mother tongue. Like all half truths this notion is fraught 
with many inaccuracies and distortions. First of all, although voca- 
bulary is an important element of a language, it is not all. By knowing 
only a large number of words one cannot speak, read. and write a 
language. Secondly, even most statements about vocabulary are 
usually made on the basis of observation of performance of the 
speakers of a language. The expressed vocabulary is a small part of 
one's total stock of vocabulary and the passive vocabulary is as 
important as the active vocabulary. 

Language is a tool of communication. But communication is 
neither naming classroom objects and objects in the immediate 
environment of the child nor is it a vehicle for the one way transmis- 
sion of information from the teacher to the student. Language is a 
statement of relationships among thoughts and expressions ofa 
human being. These relationships are not erratic, but rule-governed. 
Communication entails much more than mere passing of information. 
Itinvolves conceptualization of objects and experiences, their identi- 
fication and classification, argumentation and disputation about 
the nature, process and relationship among objects, thoughts and 
expressions, and comprehension of the realities and the rules govern 
ing them. In short, the process of the acquisition of a language both 
synchronizes with and expresses the growing up of a human child. 

The human child is the most helpless and most dependent at its 
infancy and requires the longest period of nursing among all the 
living beings. It is only natural that the language the child picks uP 
from the mother shapes and influences its mind. This explains 
the name ‘mother tongue’ and the emotional identification of the 
child with that tongue. In the past, the family was an autonomous 
unit in such a communication zone and the child was socialized 
through one language. However, with the breaking of the space and 
time barriers by human beings, a lot more inter and intra group 
communication takes place today than at any time in the past. 
Languages in contact within the family, among the peer group and 
in the immediate environment of the child has led to widespread br 
and multi-lingualism. A child often grows up with two or more 
languages and may even become more proficient in a language 
other than the actual language of the mother. In terms of emotiona 
affiliation he may either develop an ambivalence towards such langu- 
ages or choose any one for both emotional and intellectual pre 
ference. 
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In education, therefore, the language of the early childhood 

experience is the most important factor. With the imprecision atten- 
dant on the concept mother tongue, there is no need to make a 
fetish of the term and argue against mother tongue instruction on 
the grounds of multiplicity. Once the underlying principle is under- 
Stood, the language of the early childhood experience can be used 
for effective education. For example, if a minority child is already 
Proficient in a variety of the school language, then that can be used 
as the medium of instruction. What is much more important is the 
awareness among the education planners and the teachers that a 
Conscious academic strategy is needed to transfer the minority child 
from the home language to the school language. 
. The problems arising out of language distances have to be taken 
Into consideration while teaching various languages. For instance, 
in India there are languages belonging to four language families. To 
teach a language belonging to a different language family poses a 
Set of problems different from those of teaching a language belonging 
to the same family of the learner's language. Even teaching the 
Standard literary and spoken varieties to the speakers of dialects has 
its own problem. It is in this context that cognate language teaching 
has to be kept in view. Genetically related languages known as 
Cognate languages share many features through a common inherit- 
ance. This provides a common base for learning another language 
Which can be exploited to the maximum advantage of the teaching- 
learning process. 

The sense underlying the concept ‘cognate’ can be expanded to 
Mean shared features irrespective of the genetic relationship among 
languages. In that case the shared features among languages irrespec- 
tive of their distance could be used for teaching. For example, 

urukh, a Dravidian language, shares more features with spoken 
Colloquial Hindi, used as a culture language in that area, than with 
Modern spoken Tamil. Research has shown that Marathi speakers 
belonging to the Indo-Aryan family and Kannada speakers belong- 
'Ng to the Dravidian family in the border districts of Maharashtra 
nd Karnataka operate in two languages with a single grammar. 

Undreds of years of cultural contact has resulted in so many shared 

atures between the two language families that it led the Russian 
Scholar Andronov to conclude that if the process continues much 
longer then the comparative reconstruction of modern languages 

"longing to these two families will lead neither to Proto Indo- 
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Aryan nor to Proto-Dravidian, but to a third source language. In 
teaching minority children speaking diverse languages and dialects 
this rich heritage of universals could be used to great advantage. 

Bad handling of language problems results in language bars which 
can be just as vicious as colour bars. Language is both the cause and 
symptom of an inefficient education system. In the latter sense 
language is only an indirect cause of lower opportunity, low social 
status and, therefore, discrimination. But it must be understood 
that the teachers have a negative stereotype attitude to the cultural 
and linguistic patterns of the lower classes and castes. A poor person 
or one belonging to a scheduled caste, a person from a specific area 
or social group is hated and discriminated against for a host of 
socio-economic reasons. In such cases the difference in language is 
often used as an excuse for the hostility towards them. Even if the 
language barrier were to be removed, these people would still be 
discriminated against. Where the language difference is used as an 
excuse for discrimination, societal planning must get priority. But 
when language difference is the cause of educational discrimination, 
educational planning must get priority. Both, however, require an 
understanding of the societal problems involved. 

The difference between the language they speak at home and the 
language they use in school is one of the distinguishing features of 
minority children. If the language the child brings to the classroom 
is derided and stigmatized and no academic strategy is adopted to 
give the children due competence in the school language SO that 
they may study as equals of the majority language children, then 
they are bound to develop an inferiority complex, which in turn will 
affect their personality structure. It is in this context that bilingual 
schooling of a transfer model is suggested to meet the situation.” 

Like all language related issues, there is a great deal of confusion 
about bilingual schooling. If two languages are taught as subjects: 
then some consider it as bilingual schooling. If two languages are 
used as media people consider it as bilingual schooling. If in teaching 
one language the help of another language is taken some consider 
Jat as bilingual schooling also. There are many variations in these 
patterns. In the central schools in adia the sciences are taught 
through the English medium and humanities and social sciences are 
taught through the Hindi medium. In most states primary education. 
particularly for the minority children, is through the mother tongue 
and the student is confronted with a second language at the post 
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primary stage. Some swear in the name of Dodson's Bilingual progra- 
mme; others talk of teaching Hindi through Tamil, Bengali, etc. 
Thus, as bilingualism becomes part of the academic fashion, there 
is more and more confusion about its meanin 
The bilingual schooling of the fransfer model)is an academic 
Strategy designed for the minority children whose home language is 
different from that of the school language or whose language for 
learning is different from their language in use. It aims at a smooth 
transfer to the school language by the end of the primary stage. Its 
basic assumptions and steps are very simple. Firstly, it assumes that 
the linguistic wealth the child brings to the classroom must be fully 
exploited in the interest of good education. Secondly, it envisages 
an orderly step by step transfer to the school language. For example, 
itis good to teach reading and writing of the language of early child- 
hood experience using the script of the school language while intro- 
ducing the child to the spoken school language. The second step is 
to transfer the skills of reading and writing to that of the school 
language. The final step in this is to reverse the time allocation in 
Such a manner that the child will spend almost the same time or 
even a little more for the school language. It will be seen that here 
the aim is to adopt a sound academic strategy to help the minority 
Child to seek fulfilment in his own identity as well as in discovering 
that his small identity forms part of a larger one. The aim is not to 
fight a battle of rights, to protect or destroy a speech community, 
but to assist the weak, the handicapped, the oppressed to participate 
in the educational system with self-respect. Thus, the proposed 
Scheme is neutral as to language maintenance and loss and is a 
remedy against indifference, failure, stagnation and wastage in the 
area of education of the minority child. 
Scholars have talked about the Assimilation and Pluralistic models 
pi bilingual schooling. The underlying assumption that bilingual 
Schooling in itself fosters either maintenance or loss of language is 
erroneous, There are a large number of socio-economic reasons 
Which are responsible for both. In India the teaching of standard 
indi has not resulted in the loss of Bhojpuri, Maithili, Magahi, Braj 
ànd Rajasthani. Acceptance of Kannada by Tulu speakers and 
» arathi/Kannada by Konkani speakers as culture languages has 
Ot led to the assimilation of these languages. Even Tanjore Marathi, 
i ah Tamil, Kacchi, Sindhi and Urdu have not yet been assimilated 
Spite of teaching which either did not recognize them or gave 
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only a nodding recognition at one time or other. 

Here one should bear in mind the difference between the Indian 
and the Western situation. In the West, the problem of education is 
that of the immigrant minority in the context of a dominant mono- 
lingual majority with an accepted standard. In the multi-lingual 
Indian scene where a child is called upon to learn at least three 
languages to cater to enlarging concentric circles of communication, 
the problem is one of planned bilingualism at successive stages to 
ensure balanced multi-lingualism. Viewed in this perspective, the 
bilingual elementary education proposed by the Central Institute of 
Indian Languages is neutral between maintenance and loss of the 
mother tongue. It may result in either, but will promote neither. By 
avoiding the opposite dangers of apathetic neglect and over zealous 
regimentation, it can clarify the existing confusion. It is the oniy 
viable educational strategy that can meet the demands of competing 
languages and dialects, avoid stagnation and wastage at the elemen- 
tary stage and lay the foundation for a good continuing education. 

A lot of misinformed discussion often takes place because of not 
making a distinction between language as a medium and language 
as a subject. Even the teachers in Indian schools and colleges are 
not aware of the difference between teaching a language, teaching 
about a language and teaching through a language. Asa result when 
educationists speak of language as a burden, they do not quite know 
its full implication. Excepting a handful of linguists who study langu- 
age as an end in itself most people learn languages for a purpose. 
They either wish to increase their employment potential, practice 
commerce, enjoy literature or have access either to wider knowledge 
or to diverse cultures through the study of language. One's degree 
of competence and skill need not be the same for all languages: 
Which language is to be studied as a subject and which one(s) a5 
medium will depend on the learner's needs. 

Today only literature is taught in classes devoted to languages aS 
a subject. Here literature is narrowly defined and seldom includes 
the study of dialects, sociolects, styles and registers. In the absence 
of the study of conceptual prose at the lower stages in language 
subject classes, the learner finds himself handicapped when con- 
fronted with language as a medium at the higher stage. Research all 
over the world has demonstrated that language deficiency has 2 
cumulative effect. The weakness in manipulating languages built 
into the system from the initial stages creates havoc at the later 
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Stages of education, whether it be the English medium or the mother 
tongue medium. 

The minorities, by and large, are socially oppressed and economi- 
cally impoverished. As Louis Wirth puts it, these groups ‘because of 
their physical or cultural characteristics, are singled out from the 
Others in the society in which they live for differential and unequal 
treatment, and who therefore regard themselves as objects of collec- 
live discrimination.’ * Although these sociological minorities may 
be numerical majorities in defined administrative regions, and put 
together they might form the majority in larger administrative aggre- 
Bates, singly each one seldom has any voice in planning for its own 
upliftment in general and education in particular. Planning for the 
education of the socially oppressed is bound to hurt the privileged 
elite, as resources which are used to maintain the system have to be 
diverted towards this end. But unless the elite read the writing on 
the wall and cooperate with this silent majority in improving their 
lot, then the social tensions might explode and affect the very founda- 
tions of their privileged existence. 

_ The minorities must also learn to establish direct communicational 
links among themselves so as to discuss common problems without 

ing mediated by majority languages. In the past, knowledge ofa 
Supra-dialectal variety in addition to one’s home language and the 

nowledge of a supra-regional and pan-cultural language in addition 
x: One's own language, not only ensured the continuity of communi- 
Cation, but also helped the natural process of standardization and 
intening of the scale of communication. Today superposed and 

Posed languages tend to block all the sluices that aid the communi- 
“ation of knowledge. Unless the relationship between the custodians 
nL consumers of knowledge is radically restructured and the chan- 
i S's of dissemination are freed from all constraints inhibiting access 

3 Information. the minority is bound to be more dependent, assimr- 
ated and lost. 
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Tribal Education and 
Tribal Languages 


Any discussion on tribal education can be meaningful only if it is 
based on an understanding of tribal demography and ecology. 
According to the 1971 census, the tribals constitute 6.94 per cent of 
the country’s population. Although these 38 million people ‘ethnically 
as well as culturally remain at widely different stages of social as 
well as economic development’, barring a few developed and sophis- 
ticated sections they are ‘the most backward, the rate of their literacy 
is low, and their economy primitive. They are situated along the 
Sensitive strategic borders and deep in the mainland where they 
constitute 50% or more of the total population in as many as 285 
taluqs (sub-division).’ ? The linguistic diversity will be seen from the 
fact that there are 294 mother tongues, besides a large number of 
mother tongues which are not classified, spread among four language 
families shared by above 450 tribes and sub-tribes. The literacy 
among tribals is 11.29% according to the 1971 census as against an 
Overall literacy of 29.35%. Literacy among tribal women in several 
States is as low as 3%. It has been recognized by the planners that 
‘the situations in regions of tribal concentration and in areas of dis- 
Persed tribal population are quite distinct which require different 
approaches.’ ? But with the demand for a uniform pattern of educa- 
tion this seems to have been lost on the part of education planners. 

The old approach to education is so overwhelming that even tri- 
bal educators of India have pointed out the ‘need for a well thought- 
Out uniform policy for the whole of India with regard to education 
in tribal areas.’ * Their plea that ‘this policy need not be interpreted 
Or applied too rigidly’ is a grudging recognition of local and regional 
Variation of problems. Acknowledging the existence of a variety of 
Problems, approaches, and solutions and at the same time patheti- 
cally surrendering to the pressure of uniformity is typical of the 
Mind of the educated middle class elite which speaks of progressive 
Plans but checks effective implementation. The so called progressi- 
vism is uninformed, utopian and romantic. 

One could take one of the two conventional approaches while 
discussing education. Following the sectoral approach one could 
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talk of primary, secondary and higher education and provide statis- 
tics to show growth or retardation, stagnation and wastage in each 
sector of education and relate it to societal factors. One could also 
talk about adult education, formal and non-formal education and 
assess the achievements and failures over a period of time. It is 
needless to emphasize that the tribals will come in the lowest slab of 
statistics in all these cases. A study of the all-India percentage enrol- 
ment ratio of scheduled tribes to other communities in all institutions, 
from pre-primary to Higher Secondary, shows that as against 4.7 in 
1960-1 the enrolment is 4.8 in 1970-1.° Alternatively, one could talk 
about structural problems of management and inspection. For 
example, in some states tribal schools are managed by three agencies, 
the education department, the tribal welfare department and volun- 
tary agencies. As education departments have no special staff, and 
the tribal welfare departments have no expertise in the field of 
education, in many states tribal schools have not been inspected for 
ten years if not more. Whether it is the sector, structure, mode of 
conveyance or management of education, unless one is clear about 
the goals of education in relation to the tribal community and Is 
familiar with both the macro and micro context of the tribal societies 
it is not possible to talk meaningfully about tribal education. 
Education is a tool of transmission of culture, accumulated know 
ledge and experience of a society. It is also the tool for economie 
betterment and societal change. India provides a very interesting 
case study for social change. A meeting ground of several language 
families, ethnic groups and a mosaic of cultural patterns, India pte” 
sents a unique case of sociolinguistic pluralism bound by a singe 
thread of cultural homogeneity. Therefore, common sense wou 
suggest variety rather than uniformity in education, both as a” 
expression of the cultural diversity and as a strategy to meet the 
diverse needs and aspirations of different cultural groups: But the 
current concern for uniform design, structure and content of educ? 
tion caters to neither, confuses issues relating to the purpose ap 
goal of education, and is by and large irrelevant to most sectors ° 
society, particularly to the tribal sector. e 
There appears to be a continuum between the developed and i J 
developing, between the rich and the poor. As in the inter? ^. js 
field there are the developed countries in relation to which Indie ar 
developing, within the developing world, India is developed in comf 


rison to say, Mali, the GNP of which is so low that it does not f” 
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place in the GNP map of Africa. Within a developing country, the 
great divide seems to be between the rich and the poor. The poor in 
their turn, are divided between the urban and the rural poor, the 
poor and the destitute, the tribals coming at the bottom of the rural 
destitute. 

The elitist base of the present education structure strengthens 
the metropolitan and rural vested interest, which has little commit- 
ment to the developmental needs and economic priorities of the 
rural sector in general and rural poor in particular. On the contrary 
the vested interest groups are against any fundamental economic 
change which has the slightest possibility of threatening their interests 
and privileges. The rich are almost always identified as elites and 
the elites hold the passport to privilege in most societies. Their 
behaviour is not only the modelaas the reference group, their language 
is invariably the standard to be emulated by others. If one looks at 
the Indian scene one can see that the economically rich areas within 
each state are the focal areas, and the communities manipulating 
the levers of power are the focal groups as far as standard languages 
are concerned. Thus, as Krishnamurti points out, in Andhra Pradesh 
"The central area— Krishna-Godavari river belt— being economically 
rich has produced a conscious elite’ *and this is the area the language 
of which is the standard for Telugu. In Maharashtra, however, it is 
the nouveau riche, the upper caste urban educated elite, who were at 
the centre of power, and had their language imposed as the standard." 
Whether it is the rich to whom privileges accrue as in the case of 
Telugu, or the privileged to whom wealth and power accrue as in 
the case of Marathi, they get their language accepted as standard 
and impose it on others. Schooling and printed books prescribed 
for this purpose provide admission to privilege and stigmatize those 
Who do not pass through it as deficient and underprivileged. In the 
ascension to this new class, for the tribal, who is in the lowest rung 
of Poverty and social hierarchy, the distance from elitism as well as 
the standard form of language proves to be so great as to be insur- 
Mountable. 

It must be remembered that richness and poverty are not facts of 
tribal life, They are implanted by the nor tribals and by the educated. 
Therefore, the tribals look at both with suspicion. While the tribals 
are made conscious about their poverty, neither a mito changenor 
dissatisfaction at the rate of change is created in a They are 
Neither a party to the planning for change nor have they any role in 
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its implementation. The education system which engenders such 
planning, pulverizes their social status and self-respect and converts 
them into masses is justly regarded by the tribals as suspect. 

One can also see this process of dehumanization as a spectrum. A 
man from a developing country, no matter how qualified he is, is 
willing to subject himself to relatively lower status and low income 
in comparison with comparable categories of citizens in affluent 
and developed countries. Similarly, a person from a village is willing 
to give up the pride in traditional social status in favour of a salary 
working at a menial job in the city. A tribal who is taught about his 
inferior status in the caste ridden hierarchical society of the non- 
tribal, is forced into seeking menial jobs like those of peons or 
attendants outside their own area after finishing at Ashram Schools/ 
Secondary Schools. As Desai puts it, education ‘creates occupational 
differentiation affecting role differentiations and consequently social 
interactions.’ * The alienation of the educated tribal is thus complete, 
while the uneducated fatalistically resign themselves to their poor 
lot. 

Thus it will be seen that whether it is from the point of view of 
economic development, cultural fulfilment or social betterment 
the present educational system offers very little to the tribal commu- 
nity. 

Any development and planning requires identification of problems 
and resources, definition of goals and framing of strategies for the 
efficient utilization of the resources for achieving the goals. Some 
planners believe that specific areas are the ideal units for identifica” 
tion of problems and for the planning of development on the assump” 
tion that specific areas have common problems and are amenable 
to common planning. This assumption may prove to be true as far as 
the identification of economic problems and planning of physical 
resources are concerned. But it need not necessarily be true or 
human resources planning, for the identification of educational an 
communication problems, and for the planning of language use m 
education, administration and mass media. A study of the sixteen 
bordering districts of Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh. Maharashtra 
and Gujarat, where there is a sizeable tribal population. ES 
that only in the four Gujarat districts there are more than d 
mother tongues. The educational and communication needs 2" 
problems of these mother tongue groups are different. Sec 
the bilingual competence of the people in the entire area isn 


ondly: 
ot the 
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same. It is different in different sub-areas. The difference is due to 
the different dominant and culture languages existing in the entire 
area. A linguistic minority group, is most likely to be bilingual, if at 
all, in the dominant and culture language of the sub-area in which its 
Socio-economic interests lie. The different dominant and culture 
anguages bring different linguistic models and traditions. Thirdly, 
there is ethnic diversity with attendant cultural differences. In the 
live southern districts of Rajasthan there are six major tribes with a 
number of sub-tribes and at least three unclassified groups; in the 
four western districts of Madhya Pradesh there are two major tribes 
With at least five sub-tribes each; in the three northern districts of 
Maharashtra there are 21 tribes and at least three unclassified groups; 
and in the four border districts of Gujarat there are about 20 major 
tribal groups with above 100 sub-tribes including a few unclassified 
Ones. The cultural differences containing differing attitudes and 
values about the development itself will determine the approach to 
development. Fourthly, the handling of linguistic and ethnic diversity 
is further complicated because of the lack of a one to one correlation 
between the two. As per the all India average, about 50 per cent of 
People in the ethnic groups do not have an ethnic mother tongue 
but normally have the dominant and culture language of the area or 
the language of another dominant ethnic group as their mother 
tongue, 

The philosophical basis and goal of Indian planning, is the develop- 
Ment of a society with cultural and linguistic pluralism within the 
framework of national solidarity. Given the above goal and the con- 
‘titutional commitment for equal opportunity of education for all, 
educational planning must have a programme of education for lin- 
guistic minorities which recognizes the identity of those groups and 
Yet provides a strategy for regional and national integration. This 
Visualizes elementary education through the language of early child- 
hood €xperience and a programmatic transfer to the mainstreams, 
both regional and national. As already pointed out above, there is 
Not one mainstream of education in the area under reference from 
the language point of view. There are at least three streams of edu- 
Cation, Gujarati, Marathi and Hindi, in the area. The Hindi stream 
is likely to be more complex because of its regional varieties such as 
Rajasthani, Malwi and Nimadi. The transfer to the three streams 
will have different degrees of difficulty. Even within a stream, the 
Problems for different mother tongue groups will differ on the basis 

* 
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of the linguistic relationship between the home language and the 
school language, in the areas of phonological, morphological, syn- 
tactic and lexical structures. Modification of script, content in the 
dictionaries and construction of instructional materials will be deter- 
mined by the language distance between the two. Identification of 
converged linguistic structures will be necessary to fix the starting 
point for learning. The converged areas with the school language 
may be different for different mother tongues and therefore starting 
points may not be the same for all mother tongue groups. 

Orissa is another state which shows a great deal of variation. It 
occupies a unique position in the tribal map of India. The 62 groups 
declared as scheduled tribes in the Presidential order of 1956 consti- 
tute 23.22 of the population of the state. The scheduled area 
constituting 46.8% of the total area of the state houses 60.65% of the 
total tribal population. The rest are distributed among almost all 
the districts. The tribals in Orissa are either speakers of languages 
belonging to the Munda family or Dravidian. Their content languages 
in different parts of the state are non-standard dialects of Oriya. 
Whether one takes continuous tribal zones distributed over a number 
of states as has been done above or tribal areas in one state the 
problems are comparable and therefore no uniform solution can be 
sought for either. 

Education is expected to develop the necessary skills including 
the linguistic competence for participation and involvement in the 
administrative process and in nation building. Therefore, the planning 
of language use in education and in administration must be compat 
ble with each other. If the language of education acts as à counter- 
poise to the language of administration then it will create tensions 
which may frustrate planning itself. For most tribals both the langu- 
ages of education and administration are alien. Those who are 
lucky to have had an education through their mother tongue up tO à 
certain level find the doors of privilege through administration inac- 
cessible as the language of administration is alien. The tribal frus- 
tration about the process and product of planning is thus rooted in 
the discriminatory use of language. 

The language and content of mass media supplement educato! 
and aid administration. The mass media have the dual function © 
establishing instant communication with the people by transmitting 
the message in a medium comprehensible to them and of relating 
the language of instant communication to the process of standardiz® 
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tion and modernization. But, unlike in education, no specific period 
can be fixed for the transfer from the local to the national communica- 
tion levels. It must be an on-going process until illiteracy is eliminated 
and natural standardization is achieved. 

The points raised above on the validity of the area approach to 
language planning are probabilities and not proven facts. They are 
Not proven for lack of information and experimentation. The informa- 
tion, for example, whether there is a lingua franca common to all 
mother tongue groups in the area will be crucial for language plann- 
ing. So is the information on the extent of convergence. A quick 
Survey of the available literature on the area, the existing field 
conditions, and the availability of educational resources in the area 
will be necessary to substantiate the assumptions and initiate action. 
The discussion here is illustrative and the conclusions naturally are 
tentative. 

Tribal education, to summarize the insights gained so far, needs 
Special attention for the following reasons: 

(a) Tribal social structure is different from that of the non-tribals, 
Different ethnic groups have different structural problems. 

(b) The tribes are at different levels of economic organization, 
By and large they are food gatherers, hunters, shifting cultivators 
and artisans. Their life cycle is different from the non-tribal. 

(c) The tribes are dispersed in large areas, not always easily 
accessible, This, coupled with the fact that a tribal village consists 
of hamlets makes the rational organization of schools difficult. 

(d) The tribes encompass all the four language families. Many 
small groups speaking diverse languages and dialects, which are 
Mostly unwritten, find communication and education difficult. Both 
education managers and teachers erroneously consider economic 
and societal reasons solely responsible for low achievement. The 
fact that language plays a major role in the low performance of the 
tribal child has not been properly appreciated. 

(e) As there is no tradition of education in the family background 
for &enerations, and the tribal child living on the fringes of non- 
tribal society finds himself cognitively unequal to the non-tribal 
child, the inferiority complex is built into his mind right from the 

eginning of formal schooling. As the adults are not convinced of 

the benefits of formal education, and are consequently illiterate, it 
I$ not possible to escape the large scale wastage and stagnation. 

(f) In the absence of trained Scheduled Tribe candidates, outsiders 
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are appointed as teachers and administrators, who without access 
to their languages, lack first-hand communication. 

In view of all this, tribal education can never be uniform. It must 
seek solutions to group-specific problems in different states. There 
is a misplaced apprehension in some quarters that in finding separate 
solutions for the integration of different groups, the seeds of disunity 
may grow. It must however be understood that the distinction is 
between an apathetic attitude leading to inaction on the part of the 
planners which evokes dissatisfaction verging on hatred towards 
the system and its managers, and a conscious strategy based on 
empathy leading to a national unity based on self-fulfilment of small 
groups. A conscious strategy of unity in diversity cannot lead to 
disunity. 

Anthropologists and welfare workers have added to the confusion 
in no small measure. Some anthropologists and social workers are 
responsible for the notion that the tribal represents a twentieth 
century Old Stone Age culture. Some want this culture to be pre 
served and are dead against modernity affecting it in any way- 
Others want them to be modernized and civilized. As for most of the 
latter modernization is coterminous with westernization; it calls for 
giving up tribal mores, values and ways of life. One group in the 
name of preservation of culture lapses into ‘nostalgic romanticism 
and has no compunction in making them perform in state capitals 
on festive occasions. The other group in the name of integration. 
planning and development has no compunction in depriving the 
tribal of his land, his home, his vocation, his autonomy and destroying 
his social institutions. The debate among the change oriented an 
the no-changers among anthropologists has perplexed the education 
planners. Is the kind of education imparted today instrumental in 
destroying the social fabric of the tribals? Can it be used to protect 
them against the threat of urbanization? Such value loaded questions 
and the debates on them neither help the tribal nor the planner. 

The welfare worker who is mostly guided by a guilt complex or a 
false sense of sympathy towards the tribal considers every activity 
as liberal charity. Thus all their activities are aimed at solving the 
immediate need of the tribal rather than creating muscle in them ii 
bear their own burden. The attitude of the governments. É"-— 
have special responsibilities for promotion of tribal education uu 
Article 46 of the Indian Constitution, is by and large guided by W° g 
fare considerations. As L.R.N. Srivastava sums up the facilite 
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extended by the governments, are the provision of ‘school buildings, 
teachers, free studentship, free textbooks, and at selected places 
free board and lodging facilities and midday meals.'" All of these 
may create conditions conducive to education, but certainly none 
of them singly or all of them jointly could be called education. 
Tribal education is not altogether a different kind of education. It 
is education to suit the special needs and aspirations of tribal groups 
Who are in different stages of development. When an educationist 
talks of opposition between 'Science-based' and "Culture-based' cur- 
riculum for the tribal, he is a victim of snobbishness. First of all, 
Science and culture are not exclusive concepts. Secondly, it is wrong 
to think that as regards the prevalence or otherwise of scientific atti- 
tudes, a tribal society is in any great measure different from the non- 
tribal societies, Thirdly arts, crafts and folklore are as important 
components of education as tales of scientific inventions. There is 
NO reason why both cannot be given for both tribals and non-tribals. 
Tribal identity is not a matter of shame. It is true that many 
8roups who are completely acculturated wear it as a badge of privi- 
lege. But there is no reason to expect or demand that the tribal 
Should either wholly retain or lose all of his culture. If the educated 
80 through a basically western education but retain something which 
can be recognized as Indian, there is no reason why the tribal, no 
Matter how highly educated he becomes, could not retain something 
Of the tribal heritage. The education system offers little by way of 
tribal culture in the school curriculum. It has not recognized the 
Suiple axes of the cultural identity of a tribal in terms of ‘tribalism, 
Pluralism, and nationalism"? and has not evolved any strategy which 
Will ensure a smooth transition from the home language to the 
School language at an early stage so as to permit him to avail ot the 
benefits of higher studies without loss of cultural identity and indi- 
Viduality, The plea here is for ameliorative planning which will 
Make education relevant to the life of the tribal and help him take 
advantage of the mainstream education as an equal without a sense 
of deficiency and social oppression. i 
À section of people in the government treat the tribal problem as 
One of law and order. Whether it is shifting cultivation, utilization of 
forest Produce or tribal justice, aspects intimately connected with 
the tribal life style are treated as transgression of laws promulgated 
Y and for the non-tribals. The tribal is then punished for his cultural 
Values, his life style and his ethos about which judgement has already 
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been passed by a ruling society which has determined the ‘mainstream’ 
in its own image and to its best advantage. This, the tribal naturally 
considers inimical to his interest. There is no wonder that the tribal 
people are not keen to take advantage of an education which appears 
to them to be a calculated move to destroy their social fabric. 

One of the major problems confronting tribal educators is the 
mixed school. Those who take tribals for granted use this as an 
excuse for inaction and those who wish to do something are baffled. 
The problem arises primarily because education systems today put 
all students in a uniform mould, expecting them to reach a specific 
goal within a fixed time frame. Putting first generation learners with 
the more developed children in one class is a problem for both the 
learner and the teacher. Another problem that arises in this context 
is when the tribal child is torn off from the socially useful productive 
activity of the family and put with the non-tribal in a vocational 
programme which is by and large irrelevant. Unless tribal education 
is related to productivity in a manner relevant to the tribal social life 
and economy, credit is given to the child’s work at home, and his 
latent skills are recognized and developed in the school as part of 
the educational programme, education will remain an empty slogan 
for the tribal. 

The tribal child is in some ways different from the non-tribal. 5o 
is the tribal adult learner. This difference stems from the differing 
socio-economic and cultural pattern of the tribals. Unfortunately 
most educated people attribute this difference to a deficiency in the 
tribal mind. This confusion stemming largely from ethnocentricism 
finds its expression in statements like ‘Saora has 700 words’. 'Itis not 
possible to discuss high culture in tribal languages' etc. This mentality 
also finds its expression in the insinuation that the tribal is less socia 
and less national if not anti-social and anti-national. Experts on 
tribal education, time and again, have recommended that ‘Both 
primary and social education should be given wide coverage especial 
ly in educationally backward tribal areas or communities," and in 
stating the aims of tribal education have emphasized that, "The 
educational institutions and processes should strengthen forces O 
national integration’. In a country so diverse in its ethnicity, language: 
religion and regional culture national integration is a necessa 
goal. But to single out the tribals for education in national integration 
betrays a mind which is basically condescending, parochial an 1 
ethnocentric. As has been pointed out earlier, problems of triba 
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education are an extreme case of the education of the socially 
Oppressed. Therefore to submerge the tribals with extra-paternalism 
not only does not give any new insight to the solution of their 
Problems, but promotes and sustains separatism. Facts such as, ‘in 
South-East Asia’, where ‘the categories “tribal” and “civilized” each 
implies and defines the other? and ‘all over India at the present 
Moment tribes are gradually and insensibly being transformed into 
Castes" do not provide any firm basis for the integrationist slogan 
and raise many issues regarding tribal identity. 

Tribal education must be viewed as an integrated programme, 
both from the point of curriculum and distribution of the gains of 
education. For example, the tribal schools must have an integrated 
curriculum in which science, social studies, arithmetic and language 
etc., are not compartmentalized, but form part of a well defined 
Object of learning. Following this approach the prescribed books 
Should contain topics on physical environment, personal and social 
hygiene, social institutions and the like. The skills of language as a 
Subject and language as a medium should be concurrently developed. 

The school language of the tribal is invariably different from the 
home language. Even if he speaks a variety of the dominant language 

At is invariably different from the standard variety which is the 
language of the books. The language textbooks in the school seldom 
teach the skills; even the very primary level books attempt to present 
literature, very often badly organized and seldom touching contem- 

Orary writing. It is no wonder that the child is taught to learn the 
text-book by heart. The tribal child being the first generation learner 
does not have a chance to use an elaborate code in diversified cir- 
A ging The cognitive skills of abstraction, deduction, argumen: 
Ud | etc., which are essentially language based and which the 
des ,I$ not exposed to at the elementary stages create a further 
iut ifo which is felt not only at the end of elementary education 
ET also at the end of formal higher education. It is, therefore, no 

Prise that the school at Latiachora in Tripura, during the last 25 
Years of its existence, has produced only 3 SSLCs and not a single 
Braduate, 
as present education system has not adopted any conscious 
Bein egy to remedy this deficiency. Even conversation and discussions 

8 the spoken school language which would stimulate students 
9 ask questions and thus result in greater classroom interaction 
ave not been built into the teaching programme. Wherever an 
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effort has been made to teach tribal language as well as the dominant 
language, either both are taught in parallel streams or the student is 
taught entirely through the mother tongue medium in the elementary 
stage to be confronted with the dominant language at the post 
primary stage. Unless a strategy for transition from the home language 
to school language is built into the elementary education of the 
tribal children it is almost impossible to meet their learning needs. 
This transfer programme has to be effected not only in the spoken 
material but also in the reading material. Unless special reading 
manuals are prepared keeping in view the difficulties of the tribal 
child he is bound to lag behind. 

Doubts are generally raised about the feasibility of primary educa" 
tion through the 400 tribal mother tongues with all their local varia- 
tions. In this connection, it must be remembered that the actual 
number of tribal languages in the country is less than 100. Moreover. 
a call for mother tongue education is not a political slogan when 
talked about by educationists. It is not so much to maintain the poli- 
tical or legal rights of the linguistic minority as to ensure a good and 
creative education for the minority child and ensure the full flowering 
of his personality. A school need not start teaching in the tribal 
language medium for the sake of form, if the child is already bilingual 
and has mastered the school language. What is important is tO 
understand that as in the case of tribal identity where one ca? 
establish a perspective of proto-nationalism" beginning from clan 
and village identity, similarly one can establish concentric circles of 
expanding communication beginning from the home language m 
be ultimately linked up with the language of wider communication. 

The need for a search for alternative approaches to tribal educa 
tion can best be exemplified by the nomads who are on the borders 
of the market economy and at the same time remain basically tribal 
in tradition and cultural outlook. The nomads provide an interesting 
example of both small range and extended communication. The 
Romanis in Europe and USSR, for example, share a common core 
vocabulary. They add additional features of languages of the area 
which they pass in course of their itinerant life cycle. This keeps 
their own identity intact while giving them the facility of communi 
cation with other groups with whom they come in contact. This 15 
also largely true of the Romanis in India and probably of other 
itinerant groups. To standardize their language would not only 
deprive them of their way of life, but is bound to impoverish a” 
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destroy their culture. From days immemorial the itinerant tribes 
Los been wandering minstrels, court and public entertainers and 
courtiers among chieftains and kings. With the greed for land 
and competition for food, with the scramble for possessions anda 
Monetized market economy, they are already sufficiently pushed 
pe as to give up barter and diversily their traditional occupa- 
de p ith a minority elite setting the standard of success and 
efining the mainstream, with professional do-gooders trying to 
Pa and educate them, the pressure is to convert them into 
has a No wonder that in most cases where such transformation 
disablen | Place they remain on the outer fringes of the caste society, 
in their mother tongue and cultural expressions. 
in As Christianity sought to impress on the simple folk that they "x 
ive dae: educationists seek to impress upon them € t ey 
Rains pon, stupidity. Both bring upon them a sense of zr t x 
Process oth compete with each other to save their sou D bo 
fitis woo their original faith, language. customs ne cu p 
shed il y branding them as simple folk the professionals have Ww " 
and b telr right to improve their standard of living, to educate them 
. Ting them into the mainstream. By labelling them ‘primitive 
eno taken unto themselves the task of cues i-is 
inade hg their pride in their own tradition. By calling t je ee 
Stifl they have succe 


pr 
m 


^ ondes and group autonomy, have 
tettitories Coe which plan them out. 
Sstablishin their free access to land and f. 
Svising a s apu rights over forest prc 
viable economy has been curta! 


Our E : 
làng Of outsiders they have been acclaimed o 


‘ood has been cur 
oduce their autonomy in 
led. By enacting laws in 
ffenders in their own 
nus ?r Pursuing their age old practices. By forcing them to d 
Ad ols, they have been declared early drop-outs, wasted and em 
ave s Short, by imposing the outside view of duong. 
ua i ited. They are as 
E" rae ccce d asked d eat food which 
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88 which are not homes. They are 
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either they grow for others or which is rationed to them thus making 
them dependent on the outside. They are introduced to dresses 
which makes them dependent on outsiders. They are introduced to 
languages which disable them from either being creative or acquiring 
knowledge. They are exposed to an education system which alienates 
the educated from the society and creates exploiters within their 
ranks. Having completely impoverished them, the professionals have 
moved into work for their development and bring them to the main- 
stream. Instead of trying to increase the efficiency of their societies 
based on use value system and accepting the notion of autonomy 
underlying their socio-cultural organization, the planners and pro 
fessionals have forced commodity centred values on them. With the 
dice heavily loaded against them they stand condemned, damned, 
deprived, and exploited. Unless this fraud of exploitation in the 
name of development is unmasked, further incursions into their 
autonomy is halted, and the process of disabling them in their own 
languages is stayed, in no time their cultures will be subjects O 
study by professionals in the universities and they will inflate the 
statistics of persons below the poverty line. Radical alternatives to 
the so called mainstream by way of strengthening their social an 
economic autonomy can only save them from total ruination. 
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The Problem and Planning 
of Scripts 


A script is only the outer clothing of language. In popular belief all 
over the world writing is considered more stable, more permanent 
than the spoken word. It is often confused with the language. It is 
only recently, with the advent of modern linguistics that the primacy 
of the spoken word over the written word is beginning to be recog 
nized and the problems of fit and spelling are being scientifically 
investigated. 

In India, values of permanence are attached to the scripts and 
higher status is ascribed to those languages which have ancient an 
individual writing systems. More often the separate identity of à 
language is even recognized depending on the individuality of the 
script. This explains the creation of new scripts for unwritten 
languages and the reluctance of minority languages for sharing the 
script of a neighbouring dominant major language. So much religious 
and emotional significance is attached to script that it is extremely 
difficult to talk in rational terms about script and script reform: 
Scripts are no more permanent than fashions in clothes. But in a 
traditional society where the instrument of writing was à clod © 
clay, a piece of chalk, an iron stylus, the feather of a bird oF the 
medium of writing was either a birch leaf, a palm leaf ora rock faces 
the number and shape of letters in the writing system had to be par 
culously preserved and scrupulously propagated. Today a new scrP 
is created in India almost once in six months either for a Spec! f 
language, by way of suggestion to be accepted as a pan Indian sotip” 
or Universal script.' This indicates the direction of change in thinking 
in this regard. 

Writing is popularly endowed with magical power. 
to the belief that the script is the soul of a language. Eve 
sees many Urdu and Punjabi speakers in India making suc 
The fear of both Urdu and Punjabi losing their identity to the? 
nant neighbour, Hindi, may have been responsible for the relig d 
sanctity attributed to these scripts as vehicles of the Quran gie 
Guru Granth Sahib respectively. This has been a convenient an 
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in the hands of politicians, who in the name of separate identity 
keep the people divided. Such partially religious and partially poli- 
tical positions can easily stir people emotionally and rule out any 
rational approach to the problem. 

There is also the other kind of situation where the introduction of 
Writing is considered as an evil omen. In societies steeped in ignor- 
ance, controlled by samans witch doctors and the like, the introduc- 
tion of writing is resisted by the tribal leaders. Even otherwise, 
where a tribal child educated in school and college loses his tribal 
Moorings, behaves like one of the non-tribal elite and is lost to the 
community, reading and writing are usually blamed. 

T There are people who blame educational failures on the script. 
hey contend that had the books been written in the script of their 
s, commendation, the learning processes would have been easier. 
; uch snap judgements are not based on empirical evidence. However, 
meh arguments are capable of rousing people for or against a parti- 
B seript. From Script the arguments can conveniently be eec 
t E in against a language. The language planner can ignore a 
fd i with lamentable consequences. wer 
7 inia is not only a country with many languages, but we gs y 
Pts. As already stated, there are ten major script systems, Nagari, 

Urumukhi, Gujarati, Bengali-Assamese-Manipuri, Oriya, Telugu- 
ree Tamil, Malayalam, Perso-Arabic and Roman. T. = 
Used ; re drawn froma common source, Brahmi. Although bx: 
in Indis Write languages belonging to all the iki inn 
tity Ene common heritage provides a sense ol xis W 
entrant mg them. Perso-Arabic and Roman. though es a i Aes 
Proto. and considered foreign not being related fo Fue ige ps 
from one gained currency and prestige because of patronag 
are iior are dominant languages and minority 
Stance etn systems. besides the major on 
Which ate ahajani, Modi, Karani, Grantha, qn Bi wad ee 
Tom actiy used locally even today. Scripts like rk a 

arada — the course of time. There ener iaro, 

ich w, “atteluttu and Tulu which are now extinct ST" p, 

as a sister of Brahmi died as early as the 4th Century / i 
Pri iun as late as the 17th century. Tulu i |a 
referred y in Malayalam with an admixture of Grantha m 
? as Malayalam in epigraphic records. It is only 
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that the name Tulu script is being revived. 

The graphization of non-literate languages has posed serious chal- 
lenges to scholars as well as politicians. With the advent of the 
Christian missionaries, the Roman script was favoured as the vehicle 
most appropriate for these languages. However, the effort to write 
them in one of the available nine major Indian systems as well as to 
devise entirely new script systems has gone hand in hand. The Ol 
script for Santhals, the Mundari script, the Goni script, the Saora 
script and the Bodo script devised by protagonists of separate identity 
may be taken as examples of the latter. 

Asone can find examples of Ollari (Dravidian) and Gutob (Munda) 
languages spoken by one ethnic group, one language Hindi or Telugu 
spoken by different ethnic groups, so also one can find two or more 
languages written in one script as much as one language written in 
different scripts. Konkani in the West Coast, for example is written 
in Nagari, Roman. Kannada and Malayalam scripts. Santhali, similarly 
is written in Oriya, Bengali, Nagari, Roman and Ol scripts an 
Sindhi with Nagari and Perso-Arabic scripts. An example of one 
script used for writing many languages is furnished by Nagari, which 
is used for writing Hindi, Marathi and a host of minor languages: 
The Arabic script is used to write Sindhi, Kashmiri and Urdu 
languages. Roman is also used for a large number of languas®”” 
Languages belonging to the same family or closely related grouP al? 
written in different scripts as in the case of Bengali/Oriya- an 
Tamil/Malayalam, as languages belonging to the same Sino-Tibeta" 
family spoken in contiguous areas in the North are written in Bo 
and Perso-Arabic scripts. 

Sanskrit, the classical language of India, was written 
regional scripts, creating new symbols and new script systems W SP 
ever necessary. Grantha was a result of this effort. This provide’ & 
further factor for integration in a country full of such complexi i 


3 " a pet- 
Most of the languages 1n India have adopted the Sanskrit alph® ic 
ber of phoner y 


ges 


in different 


Therefore, many languages display a large num nä 
superfluities and inadequacies. There is a constant dema 

i in é E ajor script areas. 
script reform in almost all of the major scrip anguages 


The script reforms in turn have their own problems Lar rica 
which have a long literary history have preserved layers Ses o all 
meanings in spellings which appear superfluous today. In à 3 pone 
languages there are sounds which are represented by more the nd: 
symbol and there are symbols which represent more than ones 
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Thus, in Oriya the distinction between short and long vowels, and 
the distinction between the threefsibilants fs $ and s are lost. Their 
existence in spelling preserves the historical distinction and conse- 
quently their abolition from orthography will create its own problems. 

Another related problem is exemplified by Sindhi which at pre- 
sent not only tries to adapt rationally two scripts, but tries to establish 
equivalence between the two. This creates problems for the lexico- 
8rapher in particular and the educators in general. The lack of 
Vowel symbols in the Arabic script not only makes it difficult to 
express Sindhi words, but when an equivalence is sought to be 
established between the Arabic and the Nagari written word a host 
9f complications appear. 

India presents almost all the complexities that one meets on a 
tour of the world. Complexities arising owing to a multiplicity of 
Scripts and their application in printing, typing and telegraphy, 
linguistic and cultural complexities arising out of the adaptation of 
Script to the spoken languages, the linguistic complexity of phonemic 
Braphemie fit and the cultural complexity arising out of the spread 
of writing systems are only a few of the major challenges facing the 
Planner, Whether it is for the purpose of spreading literacy, planning 
education or motivating the communities to participate in socio- 
economie reconstruction, a carefully planned approach towards 
Script becomes an absolute necessity. v . Y o 
‘a demand for a single script, puts i’ prettier 
brie under considerable strain. The major Se p digi on 
Cultus oa history of a thousand years usually uid or Mond 

em a ped of the groups employing them. So En o ' ME 

S bound to evoke serious opposition. The subst 
en for Turkish isa unique case in the history of mankind. ey: 
teak. it required a dictator like Kamal Ataturk to apis E 
: The movement for replacing the Chinese writing sys y 


om; / , 
m has met with stiff opposition from time to time. The m 
ude of the planners in China is to simplily the existing script a 

d against the adoption 
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and adopta single script. Similarly in the case of Telugu and Kannada 
the differences are in six letters. Besides, one of the major problems 
is ‘talekattu’, ‘sarifa’, or the ‘matra’ on the top of the letters which in 
one case is written as and in the other case In spite of the 
demonstrated advantage of economy in printing etc. it has not 
been possible to resolve the problems. It may be mentioned in this 
connection that after Expert Committees examined the issues, both 
the Government of Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka have accepted 
in principle the question of a single writing system for both languages. 
This awaits implementation. 

The situation can be viewed from the point of tolerance of varia- 
tion and the conflict resolution mechanism built into the Indian 
system instead of from the point of group tension. The same Nagar! 
script used for writing Hindi and Marathi is called the Hindi script In 
the Hindi regions and Marathi script in the Marathi region. The 
situation is practically the same in the case of Manipuri Assamese 
and Bengali and Telugu and Kannada. Speakers of languages like 
Bengali, Assamese, Telugu and Kannada could either resolve the 
minor differences and adopt single grids of writing or exaggerate 
the small differences to assert their different identities. That the 
same situation is fraught with integrative as well as disruptive potem 
tialities, must be taken note of by the language planner, needs no 
further emphasis. 

Script has been a major bone of contention among politicians 
dealing with non-literate languages. In a state where there is a sing : 
dominant script, the problem is one of adapting the script to à non 
literate language. Different groups suggesting different solutions n 
this regard may lead to conflict and tension. But in the case x: 
multiple scripts available as alternate choices, the adaptation © © 
or the other is bound to have serious consequences for literacy 
education and integration. 

The choice before the non-literate languages is to à 
the many existing major indigenous systems, to adop 
system or to devise a new writing system. All three are cone 
with the emotional issue of maintenance of identity 
not properly understood and resolved, this may creat 
political problems. 4 case 

The case of Konkani, Santhali and Bodo may be taken as ĉ kani 
study in this connection. Very often the demand to write pening 
and Santhali in one script is advanced with a view to streng 


dopt one of 
ta foreig? 
erne! 
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the demand for Konkan or a Santhal state. Similar is the case for 
Bodo. Bodos wish a separate identity for themselves and therefore a 
section of them want an identity token separate from the dominant 
Assamese/Bengali group. This is further linked up with the demand 
for the consolidation of Bodo speaking areas in Assam, West Bengal 
and Tripura and the formation of a separate state. In all these cases 
the protagonists of one script consider script as a passport to privilege. 

However the adoption of any script has its own advantages and 
disadvantages in learning another language. In a community where 
the dominant language is written in its own script and English is 
Considered the most important second language by both the majority 
and the minority speakers, writing the minority language in any one 
Of the scripts may create its own problem. For example, in moving 
from tearc’ to ‘church’ or from ‘prist to ‘priest’ there may arise 
Problems which need to be carefully considered. The adoption of 
the dominant script may also pose similar problems. The advantages 
and disadvantages have to be carefully weighed in this regard. In 
India the major script systems, other than Roman and Arabic, being 
Benetically related have a much better claim for unwritten languages 
in the respective regions, both from the point of view of establishing 
€motional bonds of identity and from the point of expressing the 
Various phonetic features which are influenced and modified by the 
dominant language. 4 

The arguments put forward in favour of one script may be summa- 
rized as follows: (i) a maximally shared system of writing leading to 
the increase of communicability of one language to speakers of 
another; (ii) minimizing the time required for acquiring skill in the 
Use of such languages; (iii) linguistic unity, mutual understanding 
and emotional integration and (iv) the compulsive force of the 
technology of printing. Whether this one script would replace all 
the existing ones or would be a complementary cementing factor is 
4 Crucial question. A wrong answer to this question will spell disaster 
and defeat the very purpose for which the common script is suggested. 

The anti-one-script group holds that, firstly, Indian culture has 
always meant unity in diversity. The attempt towards the standardi- 
Zation of script is a direct result of the lack of understanding of the 
basis of Indian culture. Secondly, the main problem before the 
Bovernment and the language planner is the removal of illiteracy 
and the consequent rise if the political, technical and cultural stand- 
ards of the country. It is well aécepted that the literacy of a people 
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can best be attained through their own mother tongue. Since the 
well-established scripts in India have a history going as far back asa 
thousand years, those scripts are the most suitable medium for their 
respective tongues. Thirdly, script represents the individuality and 
personality of a language. Any tampering with it may lead-to the loss 
of identity of the language and its speakers. 

Since India has accepted the three-language formula, there is no 
ground for raising the question of supplanting scripts. Each child is 
required to learn at least three scripts, Nagari, Roman and that of 
another Indian language. The issue therefore is not whether one 
should or should not learn Roman or Nagari, but it is one of defining 
the domain of the use of both scripts. 

Asis clear from the arguments, certain doubts are results ofa fear 
psychosis, the fear that any substitution of all the scripts by one may 
bea prelude to the substitution of different languages by one. These 
two questions have to be clearly separated. Besides this, certain 
other important questions like the relationship between language 
and literacy, script and language learning, raised by this group need 
to be taken up for closer examination. 

The common script platform is mainly divided between the propo 
nents of the Roman and the Nagari systems. The arguments in 
favour of Devanagari are: (i) it has acted as a link between 4 
Indian scripts; (ii) the national prestige is enhanced by adopting a 
Indian script as the common script; (iii) it is the most widely known 
script in India; (iv) it has a uniformly lateral formation and is sait 
able for teleprinters; (v) it is potentially capable of fitting into the 
90-channel magazine of a lino-composing machine; (vi) it is more 
naturally arranged than any other and (vii) itis more phonetic than 
the Roman script. 


The anti-Nagari and Pro-Roman stand may be combined and 


alphabetica 
the Roman 
for the 


i à in ript 
important languages of modern science and (iii) the Roman SC P 


provides for economy in time in acquiring languages. i ce 
printing and in the effort of printing. These arguments, by inferen je 
show that Nagari is cumbersome, uneconomical and is the e is 
for relatively unimportant languages. Besides, the Nagari sor? on 
identified with the Hindi language and draws some opposition J ult 
the opponents of Hindi. It is further contended that Nagari iS diffic 
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to read because of (a) the multiplicity of characters, (b) the non- 
linear order in which some combinations of symbols have to be 
read, and (c) the alternative spellings. 

The arguments which have been raised against the adoption of 
Romanare: (i) Roman has been learnt through English and literacy 
in English is the lowest in the country; (ii) a different Roman script 
for Indian languages may bea barrier to teaching English; (iii) Roman 
is not phonetic and cannot cope with Indian sounds without modifi- 
Cation and (iv) the Roman script with the diacritics will make it 
cumbersome and rob it of its advantages. 

It must be clearly understood that a ‘unified script is not the same 
thing as a ‘common script’. The first has the connotation of replacing 
all existing scripts, and is responsible for a good deal of opposition 
to any proposal of even a common script. Economy isa very illusive 
Principle in any scientific discourse. It may be argued that a line of 
Nagari takes less space than its transliteration in Roman. But at the 
Same time one might achieve better clarity in writing Roman. Though 
ina type fount there would be more Nagari types than Roman, it is 
NOt easy to assert that less types with more frequent use of individual 
types is more economical than more types but less frequent use of 
types. As regards facility of comprehension, it is impossible to talk 
of €conomy of efforts in the absence of experimental data. 

Admitting that script unification is like having a single power 
8rid, a basic question needs to be asked—for whom is this new unit 
Meant? If the newly admitted standard is meant to improve the 
Standard of literacy in the country, can it do so? What is the purpose 
of literacy? The immediate purpose is to motivate a person to read 
and write through his identity affirmation and affirmation of cultural 
Footedness, and the ultimate purpose is presumably to make the 
Culture-content which has been accumulated through the ages avail- 
able to the reader. If a script is chosen differing from that of the 
literature which is available or to which people are exposed and 
familiar, no amount of proficiency in the new script will make them 
literate in the traditional literature and culture. Itis with this perspec- 
tive that the problem of Romanization has to be studied. 

To start with, the question whether Roman will or will not be 
àccepted in India is to start from a position of bias. It would be 

etter to reject this approach and start with a rigorous examination 
9f the suitability of either Nagari or Roman. However, it must be 
Temembered from the beginning that, be it Nagari or Roman, it has 
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to be modified to suit Indian conditions. 

Linguists have raised questions of the adequacy and efficiency of 
script systems as criteria for acceptance of the script by a larger 
population. Both these notions are fuzzy and there is no empirical 
data to prove or disprove the hypothesis that the fewer the symbols, 
the faster and easier will it become to read and learn to read. It is 
generally accepted that any script augmented to take care of all 
phonemic contrasts should be adequate. But it may be that the 
greater the number of allographs, the slower the learning of the 
graphemes. Even a slight change in graphic shape may slow down 
learning. The Roman alphabet currently in use doubles the number 
of characters by having differing ‘capitals’. Besides, diacritical marks 
as well as indicators have created as much, if not more, confusion as 
the present ‘matras’ in regional printing. 

It is a fact that the wide acceptance of the Latin alphabet has not 
resulted in any kind of unity anywhere in the world. The widely 
varied phonetic values attributed to the Latin alphabet in different 
countries have made the scene quite confusing. As Gelb? points out, 
"The limitless homophony of signs is best illustrated by the spellings 
of the names of the famous Russian writer Chekhov, in which the 
initial sound can be written as Ch, Tech, C Tsch, Tsj, Tj, Cz, Cs, or 
C, the middle consonant as kh, ch, h, or x, and the final one as V, f, or 
ff in various systems of the world, all using Latin signs’. The various 
adaptations of Latin suggested in India by Firth, Chatterjee, Agarwal, 
Roy and others add to the existing confusion. 

The various adaptations suggested for Indian languages suffer 
from limitations. The scheme suggested by P. S. Roy? is only 4 
sample. It has to be worked out fully before any final verdict can be 
given. The deficiency in the scheme, as it is, emerges from the fact 
that it does not provide for the two Marathi affricates, for the 
implosives of Sindhi, and for the Badaga voiced phonemes, which 
though otherwise identical, come in sets of three, differing 1n the 
presence of no, slight, or strong retroflexion. It does not provide or 
the vowel signs required for all the Indian languages; though some 
signs are provided, the relationship has been obscured in many 
cases. The signs suggested for nasals may not be adequate when one 
analyses all the Indian languages. i 

The stress pattern of most of the Indian languages is 
investigated. It is not known what kind of visual pattern wil 
and what the learners reaction would be when writing languages 


yet to be 
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like Punjabi with this scheme or when stress is added to this kind of 
writing. The situation is bound to be confusing at the initial stages. 
This modified Roman would in no way be superior to Nagari where 
conjuncts or combinations of graphemes are said to hinder learning. 

These are only a few of the defects in the suggested scheme. The 
attempt to create one universal language has resulted in the creation 
of several passigraphic systems like visible speech, analphabeuc 
Notations, I.P.A., etc., and several languages like the Esperanto, 
Ido, Occidental, Interlingua, Novial, Volapuk, which are new addi- 
tions to the already confused Tower of Babel. Similarly, these 
attempts to adopt Roman are yet new additions to the already exist- 
Ing schemes and confusion. 

Gelb has rightly pointed out that from the point of view of the 
theory of writing there is nothing in the Latin alphabet as in use in 
Western countries, which can be considered superior to what is 
found, for example, in the Arabic, Greek, or Russian alphabets. 
The main point in favour of the Latin alphabet, namely its rootedness 
in Western civilization, seems entirely to overshadow its apparent 
Shortcomings. From the practical point of view none, including the 
©pponents of Nagari, have yet disputed the majority base of Nagari 
Writing in India. The fact that Nagari is known to some and familiar 
to many has an added advantage over Roman. If the defects of 
Nagari are corrected this would be the perfect common script for 

ndia, The heritage of India's chromatic culture has to be brought 
Constantly before the present and the future generations, if this 
Country has to make any contribution to world culture. Roman 
POE be adopted without making a complete break with the cultural 
ast, 

With the adoption of Hindi as the state language, English as the 

associate state language, and the adoption of the three-language- 
©rmula as the strategy of planning, every child in each region of the 
Country will be required to learn three scripts. Roman with diacritics 
ill be yet another additional burden on the young mind. 
he 1971 literacy rate in India was 29.45 per cent. In this context 
hat value has a script like Roman, with all its simplicity and wide 
acceptability elsewhere, if it remains a mystery to the great majority 
9! People in this country? It has to be decided whether a five per cent 
i "que should be allowed to run the affairs of the country or a system 

Ould be adopted by which a majority of the population can share 

© Progress of the country. It must not be forgotten that the Latin 
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system is foreign to the genius of Indian writing. In learning a 
language, emotional factors are overwhelmingly important. One 
will learn more quickly the ‘good’, ‘Indian’, ‘traditional’ rather than 
the ‘new’ or ‘foreign’. The post-Independence accent on nationality 
and the idea of unity in diversity is likely to aid the adoption of a 
familiar Indian script and create some resistance against Roman. 
Lauback says that ‘the battle of alphabets and languages is not 
won by arguments. In a democracy, it is the script that the people 
confront day-by-day as they go about their work and play that wins, 
no matter how scholars may expound. In every language in which 
there is a literature (though only a small percentage of the people 
may be able to read it) tradition and sentiment will hold fast to the 
present spelling system and alphabet. Only in languages which have 
been reduced to writing in this century, and in which there isa small 
body of literature, is there much chance of revision according to the 
latest scientific thinking. These are the literary facts of life; we shall 
have to live with them and work with them as best as we can’. 
Script is the major aspect of writing, but it is not the only aspect. 
Punctuation, spacing, paragraphing, etc., are equally important 
aspects of writing. In almost all Indian languages punctuation in the 
modern sense is almost a 18th-19th century phenomena. That isone 
of the reasons why it is not so easy to read the ancient manuscripts: 
What intonation is to speech, punctuation is to writing. In the follow- 
ing Bengali hoarding the positioning of the full stop before or ae 
na changes the meaning entirely; ekhane prasrab kariben na kart É 
pancas taka jorimana. *Please do not urinate here. If you do fifty 
rupees fine’ would, if the full stop is positioned before na meal 
‘Please do urinate here. If not fifty rupees fine’. There is no need to 
emphasize that punctuation is essential for clear enunciation O 
ideas. Diacritics provide a different dimension of writing. Whether 
to write one symbol with diacritics for distinguishing two sounds a 
to write two separate symbols depends to a large extent on t ‘i 
phonemic structure of the language and the availability of notation 
symbols in the script concerned. > be 
In this connection the graphization of stress and tone may 
takeu into consideration. There are basically two ways of writing 
stresses, linear and non-linear. Let us suppose that in language. e 
there are three phonemic stresses one of which is unmarked and E E: 
other two marked. This language which uses the Roman script do 3 
not have any use for Q and Z as phonemes. Therefore, this languag 
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with a word such as ‘apkura’ with stresses in the Ist and 2nd syllables 
would be written as ‘aQpkuZra’ (Q=primary stress and Z=secondary 
stress). The non-linear way of writing this may be either ‘apkura’ or 
'a'pku'ra. Sometimes instead of using consonantal symbols, the 
structure permitting, one could use vowel symbols for making tone. 
Ina language, for example, if stressed vowels are phonetically longer 
and there is no contrast between short and long vowels, doubling of 
vowel in writing may stand for a stressed vowel as in a:aa, iii etc. 
Those who number tones follow a different convention. As Gedney* 
Points out, two different conventions are followed marking tones in ' 
Tai languages. ‘Some scholars are in the habit of listing first the 
tones on smooth syllables where the maximum number of contrasts 
1S possible, and then going on to assign additional numbers to the 
tones occurring on checked syllables. Other scholars, recognizing 
that the two sets of tones are in complementary distribution, identify 
the tones occurring on checked syllables with the phonetically most 
similar tones of the other set’. There are examples of tribes rejecting 
the linear in favour of the non-linear on aesthetic grounds. There 
are also instances where the non-linear is sought to be rejected on 
the grounds of unsuitability for printing. 

The problem of writing suprasegmental features is not only restric- 
ted to the tribal languages. Even in a language like Sanskrit, this 
Problem has come up in an interesting manner. Sanskrit tonal marks 
Were almost never written and those who were familiar with the 
Tules or those specially tutored to recite the slokas with proper 
intonation could read it. But in the new Sanskrit Dictionary published 
by the Deccan College, Poona, an effort has been made to mark the 
tonal contours and this has raised understandable controversy among 
the Sanskritists. The Gurumukhi script, similarly, does not maintain 
the distinction between the short and long vowel. The Granthi 

ows how to read it. Each literary language has its own reading 
Conventions and those spoken languages which are being newly 
Written are bound to establish their own conventions. A clear under- 
Standing of this problem may clarify many points, both existing and 


Ose likely to emerge. 

A phonemic script may not always beani t : 
*Xtensive dialect differences may lead to phonemic differences which 
ate better expressed by a morphophonemic script. The Chinese 
Script, for instance, is morphophonemic in this sense. The mutually 
Unintelligible Chinese dialects find in the script a medium through 


deal solution. Sometimes 
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which modernization and standardization may be brought about. 
It has been indicated above that every language establishes its 
own conventions of writing and reading. For example, the Assamese 
writes what a person knowing the script alone would read as ‘citibach’, 
but for the Assamese the expression reads ‘city bus’. Similarly a 
Tamilian may write ‘kanti’ but read it as ‘Gandhi’. To one unaware 
of the language-specific value of letters, this may be quite puzzling, 
but once familiar with the spelling conventions, the pattern in the 
apparent madness becomes clear. In adapting a script by a non- 
literate language or a common script for a nation having multiple 
scripts, the question of the facility of acquiring reading in a second 
language is often cited as a point in favour of the argument. In the 
absence of empirical data to show whether it is easy to move from, 
say, right to left, left to right, top to bottom etc., such arguments 
often remain polemic. However, the problem of reading from right 
to left as in Urdu or Arabic and reading from top to bottom as In 
Chinese or Japanese, for a person who is conditioned to reading 
from left to right is a problem which has to be faced by someone 
planning classroom strategy for the learners of those languages- 
In India if printing technology is to do its bit in the expansion of 
literacy and primary education, then rational planning needs to be 
done in regard to the use of script. The following five principles are 
suggested as guidelines. A 
(a) Discouraging the creation of new scripts: The Abasama script 
for the world languages by Abasama, the Nandaka alphabet for 
English by S. Parameswar Iyer, A Common Script for Wor 
Languages by N. Gnanasambandan, International Script developed 
by Shri Karulekar and Sulipi developed by Sulochana are some 
examples of new scripts developed in India and proposed as common 
scripts. Various modifications of the Roman script have also been 
suggested so as to make them the common script in India. These are 
additions to the existing multiplicity of scripts, in India, which come 
not only in the way of national integration but also in the way ofthe 
dispersal of knowledge created in one segment of the country 
„amongst the other segments. There is an inherent universal eleme" 
in the grammars of Indian scripts. There seems to be no rationale pa 
creating new scripts using various components of dots and er 
nor inducting foreign scripts which are not organically related 
the Indian script system. s: 
(b) Use of dominant sctipt systems by non-literate language? 
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The large majority of Indian languages and dialects lack a writing 
System. In the present context in India a large number of minority 
language groups, suffering from an identity crisis are demanding 
recognition of their languages. It is often contended that a speech 
form is not a language unless it has a script. The invention of the 
Saora script, Ol script, Mathli script, Chakma script, Kurux script 
and the Bodo script are expressions of this sentiment. It is seldom 
Tealized that from the point of view of the development of typing 
Printing and tele-communication technology it is against the interest 
of these languages themselves to have a separate script. From the 
Point of view of studying an additional writing system which will 
have no relevance in the future it is also academically unsound. At 
the same time it must however be recognized that for giving a 
chance to the minority languages speakers to participate fully in the 
Socio-economic reconstruction of the country it is of utmost import- 
ance to provide them education which will quickly bring them to 
: © mainstream of activities. This would require recognition of 
n eir mother tongue for purposes of primary education with provision 
9r. 4 smooth transition to the school language in which education is 
Provided and in which their immediate economic interests lie. 
ES View of this it is suggested that the non-literate language be 
Couraged to adopt and adapt the script system of the neighbouring 
- ominant language with which their immediate economic interest 
IS tied up. 
(c) Rationalizing and consolidating the allied scripts: It is absolute- 
Y necessary to reduce the number of major scr ipt systems by accept- 
38 à single System for more than one language wherever possible. 
Phe Instance, the difference between the Bengali and Assamese 
à al. Systems can be said to be a marginal difference only. em 
"m pee between Kannada and Telugu is marginal in pc t 
Se E a be possible to adopt a single system and call it the Telugu 
Tipt in Andhra Pradesh, and the Kannada script in Karnataka. 
*tallel situations are presented where the same script is called 
Bali script in Bengal, and the Assamese script in Assam. The 
Svanagari script is called the Hindi script in the Hindi areas and 
5 Marathi script in the Marathi areas. A grammar of each of these 
lit ning sy Stems could however be written to point out their individua- 
y and difference. This kind of consolidation will be a great step 


^ iie the rationalization of printing technology, the creation ofa 
ST book market and national integration. Questions like who 
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should adopt those scripts need not be made pseudo-prestige issues, 
but be decided keeping the technological advantage in view. For 
example, r+ consonant cluster is written in Kannada which is similar 
to old Telugu and can be accommodated in two keys of the type 
writer. This is better than two strokes in dead keys and therefore 
accepted by both. With a spirit of give and take these problems can 
easily be solved. 

(d) Script reform: All over the country efforts are being made to 
change the shapes of scripts wherever necessary, to suit the demands 
of technology. In some ways this is related to the question of the 
adoption of a uniform auxiliary script for the whole country. it is 
expected that when the report of the survey of Indian publishing 
undertaken by the Indian Council of Applied Economic Research 
on behalf of the National Book Trust is available, a lot of information 
about regional printing would have been assembled in one place for 
further research. In the interest of efficient research and the introduc” 
tion of new technology there is a great need for co-ordination in this 
area. 

(e) Quick learning of scripts: Script is relatively a minor aspect of 
learning a language. However, since it imposes an otherwise avoidable 
barrier an effort must be made to devise suitable measures for y 5 
quick learning of scripts. The CIIL is a pioneer in devising à script 
teaching strategy based on patterned perception and contrastive 
observation, and popularising learning of scripts on the basis © 
shape similarity. It has prepared a film entitled ‘Learn Devanagar! 
filmstrips for teaching Bengali and Urdu scripts and television Pre 
grammes for teaching Kannada, Telugu and Tamil scripts. It 
plans to make similar films and audio-visual programmes ono * 
scripts. It is also preparing a series of programmed and sort Py 
grammed script learning books and filmstrips. These and ma 

audio-visual aids could be used with profit for the accelerated learning 
of reading and writing. Jex 

From the above discussion it will be clear that writing isas -— 5 
a social act as speaking. It is true that many of these prob went 
being discussed scientifically owing to the participation of lingu - 
But historically, the neglect of writing by linguists and their cons! field 
tion of writing outside the main domain of linguistics (Bloom i 
1933, Hockett 1958, Gleason 1961, Bolinger 1968, Langacre valid 
Lyons 1968);5 has led to the delayed recognition of writing aS 1 dra 
area of sociolinguistic enquiry. I hope that this discussion vil 


her 
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the attention of scholars to the ‘most conspicuous shortcoming of 


traditional studies of writing in that the 
social pa i isactivi i 
ocial patterning of this activity or the contri 
maintenance of social systems.” 


y reveal very little about the 
bution it makes to the 
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Adult Education 


In a country where formal education in 200 years has left four 
hundred million illiterate, has not reached all children of school- 
going age and has left eighty-eight out of every hundred reached as 
drop-outs by the end of school, adult education is bound to be non- 
formal. Institutional education in India has resulted in providing 
education only for a low percentage of the population. It is respons!” 
ble on the one hand for the widening gap between a few well trained, 
and millions of illiterates and on the other a large primary school 
enrolment and an equally large proportion of dropout, stagnation 
and wastage. It is inflexible, textbook bound, non-competitive an 
largely irrelevant to the needs and aspirations of society. Merely 
multiplying such schools is neither likely to ensure universalization 
of education nor the removal of adult illiteracy. 

Thus, it will be seen that adult education has a role different from 
the time and textbook bound certified education imparted in the 
school. It is to make the adult learner aware of the factors bep 
limit his opportunities for free development, thus enabling him E 
manage his own affairs. Alphabetic literacy, which is being me 
talked about in the developing countries of Asia and Africa is or 
one of the means, however important it may be, for attaining thi 
end. 

Adult education is human resources development. Humar nin 
ces development is necessary so that people's affairs can be le e 
their hands. Take for example law. Because of the lack of Bare 
among people about their rights, duties and opportunities and becau à 
administration including administration of law is conducted ae 
language not accessible to the people, there is a great depen 
on law courts and lawyers. Ignorance of law results from an one ^ 
of language and literacy. Litigation often results in the ruinatio up 
both the parties. The purpose of measures underlying the pe E. 
of village panchayats was to reduce the dependence of pem ing 
the law courts. But unfortunately law schools went on multip y 
and the production of a large body of lawyers built into t 
the antithesis of delivering the legal care of people in the 


n resour" 


he syst? 
ir hands 
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Prohibition can be taken as another ex"uiple. While the social 
reformists give sermons about the harmfulness of drinking, the die- 
hard economists point to the revenue accruing to the public exche- 
Quer from this source. Therefore, laws against drinking continue to 
be Promulgated while breweries continue to multiply. It may be 
that part of the money so accrued to the public exchequer is spent 
on Providing succour to the families ruined by drinking. But this is 
like Killing the neighbour's cow, and when he complains, presenting 
him with a pair of shoes made of the cow-hide. 

Economic resources planning divorced from human resources 
development results in a system which invests the affairs of people 
1n the hands of managers, whether they are self-appointed or appoint- 
ed through make-believe democratic procedures. The imperialists 
all over the world have prided themselves in developing the economic 
resources of underdeveloped countries. Even after their departure 
the beneficiaries swear in the name of development and work 
vigorously to maintain the system. Both in the capitalist and the 
Communist countries one finds systems where the affairs of the 
People are run by a managerial class. People everywhere need to be 
educated about the constraints on their autonomy. There is ample 
“Cope for adult education in all countries irrespective of the achieve- 
ments of formal educational institutions. . . 

In India today the volume of scientific manpower is the third 

p 86st in the world, But this cannot be termed as human resources 
evelopment, Just as the exploitation of raw materials in one country 
i being Processed in and marketed by another cannot be termed 
Bethe economic development of that country, similarly the creation 
i Cheap exportable educated labour at great cost to a Sany 
aot be called human resources development of the de T 
ncerned, Both in technology and education one must develop 


Syst 5 ¢ 
` SMS appropriate to one's need. jx itbrinss 


Edu tw 
Cation ca an resources developmen 
Out th PW ides ae a learner. The learner 


an 4.5 Potential for perfection inherent in a lec e 
vee contribute his mite to the society of which he ne 
i ile ©xpecting the society to fulfil his needs. Soria cs 
E Pital intensive economy develop a pattern of life where Pies 
by ha PY a handful of individuals or by a set aes nds enn 
Create State. Where capital is scarce such an ipee opulation 
my, E'Cater inequalities. A country with a surplus P intensive 
ust develop its manpower resources and create a labour i 
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economy. Only then can it expect full employment and the establish- 
ment of a society based on distributive justice. Whatever may bethe 
nature of Indian society at present, the emphasis of the education 
system is on limiting the size of the learning population, developing 
the potential in a selected segment of those coming into the system. 
and thus denying distributive justice to many. 

In a country like India, declining adult education is intimately 
connected with the declining autonomy of individuals and groups In 
managing their affairs. As the literate culture dominates the non- 
literate culture and knowledge becomes mediated by writing and 
printing, there is a tendency on the part of the custodians of know- 
ledge to ration the flow of communication. This leads to the assertion 
of popular languages, a process known as ‘Prakritisation’ in India. 
The super-imposed colonial languages often do not participate In 
this process and therefore become a barrier to both literacy an 
education. Thus literacy which is at best one of the steps to education 
tends to become equated with education. It is therefore important 
that the factors inhibiting literacy are examined with care. 

The factors inhibiting literacy can be seen from different angles: 
If one takes into consideration the geographical factor one finds 
that physical geography is responsible for desparate grou ps living IP 
isolated areas. This is particularly true of the tribal population: 
Geographical factors which isolate one group from another also 
inhibit dispersion of linguistic elements facilitating standardization 
Thus, geographical factors which restrict the scale of communication 
become a major factor contributing to the growth of illiteracy- 

The linguistic factor! is partly a consequence of the natural r egio 
and partly of the stratified society. Multiple languages divided int 
regional and social dialects, written and spoken and formal a? 
colloquial styles are a major deterrent to literacy. particularly wi ab 
a foreign tongue enjoys the highest status in the society. À mi 
city of scripts adds a further dimension to this problem. The s ra 
ence of the language of education from the language of adminis 5 
tion on the one hand and the language of mass communicatio" y 
the other inhibits literacy. Bi- and multi-lingualism pose wt 
challenges to the student of adult literacy. For the linguistic minor! 
there may at times be a need for literacy in two languages ctor 

The linguistic factor is intimately related to the cultura : e jlies 
The Indian languages belonging to four or more language }# fact 
indicate the diverse ethnicity of the people speaking them. I? 
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the maintenance of multi-lingualism in India to a large extent is due 
to the will to maintain the distinct ethnic identity of groups. The 
history of the development of Indian languages shows that when a 
language or a variety of a language, which becomes prestigious 
because of its being the carrier of all knowledge, is confined to a 
minority upper strata, simplified spoken languages emerge. They 
act as sluices which carry the knowledge hitherto confined to the 
People. In India, where even in early times literacy was limited, 
there is a long tradition of the oral transmission of knowledge. 
Social life and leadership was not linked with the ability to read and 
Write. By and large the society which was illiterate was educated as 
a result of the oral transmission of accumulated wisdom and there 
Were even amongst the scribes, those who knew how to read and 
Write, some who were uneducated. 

The economic and political factors which brought about a near 
complete break with the past tradition have played a major role in 
the accentuation of illiteracy. It has even resulted in the blockade of 
Natural communication between the literate educated and the illiter- 
ate, thus converting the large mass of illiterates into uneducated. 
Economically, with the British take over of the country, the village 
Self-sufficiency based on the pursuit of agriculture and handicrafts 
became the first casualty. With imperialist policy trying to exploit 
the natural resources of the country and using them ih the best 
interests of Britain, very little was available for distribution among 
the local populace. With scarce resources and growing demand, 
Only the sectors favoured by the rulers got the better of it and it 
resulted in the unequal distribution of resources. Society was divided 
between the privileged few and the underprivileged many. The 
Interest of the upper castes in the stratified Indian society and the 
Mterest of the economically privileged became one, and both 
conspired to perpetuate an elitist rule. This led to the policy of 
illiteracy and ignorance, even though there was external allegiance 


to 
he centralized civil 


little was opened up 
tion and 
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education was entrusted to the missionaries who imparted education 
in an alien tongue which further inhibited literacy. The thousand 
year old literary tradition was nullified overnight by this one decision. 
The alignment of the church and the State at this stage resulted in 
(a) asmall group of Christians separated from the majority of Indians 
divided by the worship of many gods; and (b) a small English knowing 
elite separated from the majority of Indians divided by the use of 
many tongues. This excessive emphasis on English naturally resulted 
in large scale illiteracy and limited education. 

If adult education is to be attempted in a serious sense against the 
above background then it will entail a radical change of attitudes 
and existing educational programmes. Adult education can neither 
be effective through formal institutions nor would it succeed if it 
were to be institutionalized. Adult education can make headway 
only through non-formal learning. 

Every kind of education, whether in the school or out of school, 
has some degree of formality and some degree of informality. The 
degrees of formality or the lack of it in time, space, methods and 
materials, etc., parameters to define a particular system of education, 
can be analysed and conclusions reached about the characteristics 
of the system. However, the labels ‘Formal’ and ‘Non-formal 
education are good analytical tools and need to be clarified to avoid 
confusion. ; 

Formal education is marked by three important characteristics. 

(a) Formal education expects all children irrespective of their 
educational and social background to reach an educational goal in 
a single time scale. Whether a child comes from the forests of Bastar 
or from the metropolis of New Delhi he is expected to attain 4 
certain level of education within the same specified time. d 

(b) Formal education works on the basis of a rigid syllabus an 
prescribed textbooks. The syllabus is standardized for the mass O 
average students and the textbook rules the classroom. More 
emphasis is given on teaching than on learning. The teaching ofte” 
is that of the textbook than of the subject. 2 he 

(c) Formal education works towards a degree. It decides t? 
degree on the basis of a terminal examination which marks pass’ ^ 
The examination is neither an index of intelligence, ability, acie i 
ment nor motivation. Whether acknowledged or not, the e 
formal education is job oriented, though it is only oriented towa 
white collar jobs. 
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Non-formal learning must break away from these constraints if it 
has to serve its purpose. 

(a) It must build into the system a flexibility which will permit the 

learners to move at their own pace. It should be able to cater to the 
Specialized needs of groups of learners. 
(b) Its syllabus must be flexible and need based. Need can be seen 
from the point of view of both the consumer as well as the planner. 
The felt needs of the consumer and the needs of the community 
Observed by qualified social scientists constitute the expressed needs 
ofa community. The syllabus of non-formal learning must be based 
On these expressed needs.? Since these needs change with changing 
Social dynamics, mere textbooks will not be able to meet the demands 
Of such a system. 

(c) The degree should be incidental to non-formal learning. Non- 
formal learning need not be a replica of formal education and cater 
to the populist degree mania. It should offer courses and programmes 
in further education which are not degree oriented but are in the 
Nature of leisure time education designed to improve the quality of 
life or to provide specific skills to people who wish to improve their 
Vocational standards. It should offer courses for operatives, appren- 
tices, midwives and those intending to be craftsmen; it should offer 
Programmes on planned parenthood, horticulture, plant diseases 
and inflation, T 

The above list is illustrative and not exhaustive. From this it need 
Not be construed that non-formal education is a stream tor the 
Socio-economically handicapped. In fact, à linguist wishing to learn 

gic or cybernetics, an economist wanting to learn statistics or a 
Physicist wishing to learn philosophy or music can take advantage 
9fnon-forma] education. The emphasis however should be on those 
Who have no access to education rather than on those who had 
Some education but no access to higher education. The reason for 
this is to avoid the danger of the privileged having the best of both 
the Worlds of formal and non-formal education. ; ^ 

9rmal education being elitist, it puts a little work experience 11 
education by way of concession to the common man. This again is 

IP. Service as the managers of education have failed to evolve a 
Strategy to give credit to the child who is engaged in productive acti- 
Vities out of school. They insist on his being engaged in some work 
eXperience activities which are by and large irrelevant to his/her 
fe style at home. Non-formal education on the other hand must be 
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work-centred learning. It must weave educational programmes 
around work. It must however be seen that the educational compo- 
nents in non-formal education are not watered down as work experi- 
ence has been watered down in formal education. 

At this stage it is necessary to clarify the confusion existing between 
what is known as a correspondence course and continuing education 
on the one hand and non-formal education on the other. In India all 
Institutes of Correspondence Courses and Continuing Education 
are engaged in extending the scope and accessibility of formal educa- 
tion. They are engaged in imparting degrees to those who for a 
variety of reasons could not reach the portals of university. This, no 
matter how important an institution, is anything but non-formal 
education. 

Those seriously thinking about continuing education have to 
make up their mind as to whether their primary interest is education 
or certification with or without instruction. If it is the former, then 
certain amount of flexibility can also be built into this system. Courses 
could be designed and offered to those who are academically ready 
for it without insisting on a degree or diploma as a necessary qualifica- 
tion for entrance. 

While because of the requirements of degrees and strata, 
education has to insist on levels of entry behaviour, non-formal 
education has to be prepared to take whosoever is interested and 
plan for their further education. Therefore the curriculum of the 
non-formal education has to be flexible, need based, motivating an 
motivated. 

As the main purpose of non-formal education is to convey 4 host 
of multi-faceted information of immediate relevance to the common 
man, induce critical thinking and generate group interaction among 
people with a view to establishing an egalitarian society, it poses a 
major problem in communication. This problem can be viewe 
from several angles out of which two need special attention. — .- 

(a) In a country like India which has 400 million illiterate Gn 
tuting 50% of the world illiterate population and about 400 language 
with dialects, styles, registers and such other variations, languag is 
can be a major barrier of communication. Unless a clear strategy 
adopted to reconcile the problems arising out of language p 
local, regional and national levels on the one hand and informal e 
formal spoken and written on the other, this problem canno b 
easily solved. The need for instant communication and long t° 


formal 
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planning for standardization and integration must be kept in view 
while preparing non-formal education material. 

(b) In a country with as many diverse culture groups, diverse 
Socio-economic and regional variations as we have, no standardized 
learning package would work. For example, no matter how beneficial 
irrigation might be, there is no point in talking about it to people 
who are engaged in dry farming. Similarly no useful purpose would 
be served by talking about growing cash crops to a group which is 
Predominantly a hunting and food gathering community and which 
tightly considers such activity as a means of exploitation by the 
urban communities. Thus it will be clear that communication may 
break down if the content is irrelevant and incidental to the lives of 
People. Educationists working in the area of non-formal education 
have to have a deep acquaintance with the profile of their audience 
and their strategies must be capable of being adapted to the needs 
Of the consumers. 

There is more to adult language learning than merely learning a 
language in the conventional sense. It is not merely the building up 
ofan emergency vocabulary and controlled communication through 
&raded and guided structures to meet immediate day to day needs, 
nor is it the study of the history of language and literature concerned. 
Itis not merely learning a device to express emotions and sentiments 
and to control behaviour. It is all these and yet something more. It 
NVolves (a) creating an objective need in the learner for using the 
language for complex intellectual operations; (b) creating the ability 
in him to articulate the intellectual process in the company of his 
fellow Professionals; and (c) creating the ability in him to compre- 
ag the present, interpret the past and project the future through 

© use of language. Thus the learner must acquire competence 1n 
ng appropriate responses in the varied social settings he : 
iE led upon to participate in, fight the poverty of Conus 
r Perience, and test the relevance of any education he may in 
Net iis through formal institutions. The learner must acquire t e 
a to question, to interpret, to hypothesize, and to ju cant 
co clearly. It is in this sense that language learning is a necessary 

ndition of both academic success and success In life. A 4 
View, € importance of language use in non-formal lu ine! owe 
or *d from the angle of drop-out, stagnation and vies a E PURA 
ditt School system. Owing to the lack of understan x g 

'Culties created by the difference in the home language/language 
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of early childhood experience and the school language and the 
consequent lack of any suitable strategy to transfer them to the 
school language, children particularly from the socio-economically 
backward communities fail, drop-out of school and become a burden 
on society. Non-formal education has a major responsibility for this 
category of learners. 

The importance of language can be viewed from yet another 
angle in the context of non-formal education. Communication here 
is not restricted to that from a reader to a writer or face to face inter- 
action between a teacher and his classroom. In other words, because 
besides the printing press, the radio, the television and the film have 
to be pressed into service, the place of language in communication 
becomes more complex. In any case, whether the theme is earning a 
living and family economics, health, nutrition and family planning 
or civic responsibility, the major problem is to involve the learner. 
This involvement can be ensured only if the educator can establish 
rapport with the groups (not merely understand and be understoo 
and make himself a member of the group. 

The methods and materials in the lormal system are standardized 
and uniform. Since the planning is from the top the problems or the 
ground are seldom visible to the planner. Although almost 90% 
communication is verbal and the community is multi-lingual, ©” 
then the formal school is resistant to the preparation of materia}! 
the languages of the learner or the exploitation of their language 
educational purposes. The non-formal educationist has to be eclectic 
in approach and instead of dishing out his own experience E 
knowledge draw the experience of the group out and build th 
material around it. ; 

In teaching reading and writing, the principles of patterned pen 
ception and contrastive observation can be used profitably in gro" 
ing letters. Vocabulary built up using the cumulative gap, A 
letters can go on simultaneously. If the lead question approac 
used to involve the learners in group interaction, then some © 
replies could be used as literary captions. All these newer aDP^ s 
are experiments to facilitate communication at different idi 
short, whether it is teaching numeracy or environment, prove, m 


: : pe : ing OF 
supplementary information on sanitation, family planning tof is 
i 


proved agriculture, unless the role of educator as commun te. The 
appreciated, non-formal education is bound to degener" tag? 
its adva” 


pressure of the elitist education either to exploit it to 
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or brand it as a separate stream for the handicapped already has 

created a good deal of confusion. Without a proper appreciation of 

its role it might also wither away because of the apathy of the 
consumer for whom it is designed. 

Non-formal education can grow with planning from the bottom. 
Integrated rural development and integrated education for the masses 
is almost sine qua non with the use of the language of the people to 
communicate. To motivate and involve them is a key concept in 
this process. As these approaches challenge the existing attitudes, 
values and institutional framework, these are considered subversive 
by the vested interests. 

Adult education cannot be centrally directed and its curriculum 
Cannot be uniform. However the objectives need to be spelled out 
and instead of trying to fit the objectives in a rigid time mould, time 
must be found for the attainment of the objectives. It is in this 
context that a core or minimum curriculum for adult education is 
Suggested below. This may however be modified on the basis of the 
experience of adult education workers. 

A core curriculum for adult learning must have a component of 
Spoken language. It is necessary for both problem sharing and culture 
shar ing and forms a necessary condition for establishing rapport 
with the adult learners. M 
A. I. Dialogue with the target audience about their aspirations, 

attitudes, perceptions, priorities, problems and suggested 
solutions. 
Emphasis on causal relationship. 
Exploitation, Molestation etc., are 
u by natural phenomena. 
- Ability to comprehend spoken words: 

Lectures/Talks 

Discussions 

Radio 

Newspaper 

Ability to make an oral presentatio 

Argumentation, refutation and esta 

view, 

Ability to interpret illustrations: 
icture of a known project —Émp 
icture of an unknown object-; Emphasis 

Concept. 


For example, Fire, Flood, 
not acts of God, but caused 


n of grievances/ needs. 


m. 
blishment of a point of 


hasis on writing/ narrating. 
on clarity of meaning/ 
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Superficiality of the play way—(i) A picture ‘the cat taking , 
pictures’ created great confusion in the learners. 
Superficiality of the illustration—(ii) hut in TV (Orissa experi- 
ment, where none could identify the hut which was taken out 
from a TV frame). 
C. Recognition of symbols: In isolation 
In combination: words, phrases, sen 
tences. 
Conventional arrangement — . 
Symbols— their superfluity and inadequacy sound symbol fit. 
I. Dictionary order 
Il. Pictorial presentation: A for apple 
Ill. Key word presentation— 
Kannada: hara, hara 
Oriya: ma rama bara ramara rabara 
VI. Sentence as the starting— 
Hindi: lala tala la, lala, la, tala, la 
Marathi: kamal phul bagh. 
V. Similarity of shape method: 
Eclectic in character. Can make use of all the above appro? 
ches. Based on the principles of patterned perception Es 
Y contrastive observation, this method moves speedily fro 
recognition (reading) to manipulation of symbols (writing 
D. Ability to sign one’s name. ; 
This is nota goal in itself. The ability to sign without understanding 
the meaning of a signature is mere substitution to thumb impressio" 
by signature on instruments of exploitation such as bonded labot 
forms, high interest loan bonds, etc. 
E. Ability to read: 
Why Read? 
1. To acquaint onself with tradition 
2, To satisfy curiosity 
3. To obtain information 
4. To acquire knowledge 
5. To broaden outlook 
6. To get an understanding of the relationshi 
diate society, the country and the world. 
. To develop critical thinking 
8. To solve individual, social and cultural proble: 
helping children at home in their studies) 
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9. To secure moral and spiritual guidance 
10. To advance one’s profession. 
Materials 
Simplified Simple Complex materials are to be 
given to the neoliterate in a graded sequence. 
Material suited to each of the above needs is to be chosen. 
Matters relating to health, sanitation, civic problems (Rights 
and Duties), political pamphlets, local newspapers, govern- 
mental forms, notifications, road signs, simple job-specific mate- 
tial, purans, fictional literature. 
Ability to write: 
Application to various District/State Authorities 
Banks 
FIR to Police 
Filling in different categories of forms: Money Order, Railway 
Reservation, etc. 
Writing letters to near and dear relatives and friends 
G Simple narration of events, experiences . 
+ To sum: Numbers and Numerals: The four operations (Relevant 
to one's job or interest). Basic idea of decimal system. 
Currency: — Rupees and Paise 
Weights and Measures: Kilogram, Quintal, Ton, 
Yard, Acre, Hectare. 
Time: Hour, Minute, Second, Days of the 
a year. 
Distance: — Kilometer, Furlong, Mile. 
"M Liquid: —Litres 
di bii singing/Sports. Meer 
Challe t education ina multi-lingual country like In p mde 
catio nge to the linguist. Faced with problems of e ARS 
of Es be linked up with the standardization and moder 
iterac anguages, the linguist is called upon to oe a Ie 
styl Y which can steer through the maze of languages, 
55 and registers, : 
Ost literacy works have convinced themselves that the dialect 
‘as Nothing to do with literacy. And yet when a farmer's literacy 
ie is written in ‘Suddh Hindi (chaste Hindi) in Delhi e is ae 
5 gible to a farmer in Rajasthan or in parts of Bihar they do s 
Bone to do about it. It is not as if a linguist can ee 
ms of literacy. In the Mahaboobnagar experiment in An 


Foot, Inch, 


Week, months in 


develop a strategy of 
dialects, 
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Pradesh, one of India's well known linguists was associated in a 
programme for producing instructional material in the dialect. But 
the result was unsatisfactory. By the end of the course the learners 
could read (and write) Mahaboobnagar Telugu but they could not 
read standard Telugu with facility. The allotted time was inadequate 
and there was no follow up activity. Yet the question is often asked 
about the role of a linguist in an adult education programme. 

The Mahaboobnagar programme clearly shows that unless adult 
literacy is functionally defined and from the curriculum formation 
through apperception to self-actualization all steps are well integrated. 
adult education is bound to be incomplete. Unless reading the dialect 
is linked with the reading of the standard by a switch-over mechanism, 
this problem cannot be satisfactorily solved. It is not enough to 
identify the needs and set the objectives, but it is necessary t° 
structure experience through language in such a way that the compe 
tence in a language would be of a level which will not permit sliding 
back to literacy. Use of dialect in literacy is not an end in itself, but è 
means to attain necessary skills in the literary language in whic 
sufficient reading material is available to maintain literacy. " 

All scientifically organized programmes indicate that, whether 
is for motivating or for ensuring the functionality of the programm : 
material sensitive to local language use is more effective for bringing 
the learners quickly to the threshold of literacy. But this is P 
enough. Constant bridging at all levels of language is necessary m 
relate the local to the standard, which invariably is the high stat re 
language. There is always tension between standardization, elabor 
tion and cultivation. An approach which fails to keep these proce. 
in view may score immediate success, but is bound to fail inthe lo A 
run. The problem of literacy in the case of languages whic jou 
accepted another language as ‘culture language’ ? needs more ser 
attention. It is to be remembered that the purpos 
to develop the undeveloped languages and dialects, but to 4° ow 
the human potential through conscientization. Therefore, ws es à 
ledge of language dynamics and language engineering pee 
must for a literacy worker in a developing country: 

It is not as if the linguist can be éliminated if the 
dialect is isolated. In a Poona slum where the literacy woe gets 
the child tujhe vadil kay kartat ‘what does your father do? ae of à 
frustrated as the child does not understand, the problem "kart? 
different order. Undaunted, the worker asks tujha bap kay 


i 
lem ° 
prob ask 
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and pat 
bes. ame pu reply daru pito ani aila marto 'drinks wine and 
Slum inpune ers met brings out the distance between the 
comprehension d e standard spoken language, the problem of 
lisenage uses e the problem of status and attitude built into 
Nifueture of T: inguists, who make it their business to study the 
dormit mos: iuis of spoken and written languages in different 
to sve 2h s T as indispensable allies of literacy workers 
na meeti a 
Sion, ieee 3 eum Scientific and Technical Terminology Commis- 
many langua à about the word for ‘fishing rod’. Although 
favour 7 ata ave the word bansi, the pundits rejected it in 
incensed ats a anskritized word akheta danda. Many people are 
The a Sanskritisms without knowing their implication. 
Arabic det of a high culture word whether Sanskritic or Perso- 
ermines the style of the discourse. Since this has serious 


Consequ 
en i " m 
ces for literacy it must be understood by the material 


Produce L 
r. Take for example the Oriya word nasika and naka, ‘nose’. 
while naka modiba 


he choi 
in pom = nasika will require kuncana kariba, 
treatment of s disapproval. Hindi danta cikitsa and dat ka ilaj 
Problem in the tooth illustrate similar problems. This is notonlya 
determined collocation, but the style of writing itself would be 
Veta ed by such choices. 
direct EM dimension of the problem of language which.has a 
Written as ing on literacy is illustrated by the Tamil word which is 
Word S wie: read as padam spoken as padó or the Assamese 
anguage s ìs written as citi bach but read as siti bas 'city bus’. The 
analysed ata conventions of writing and reading need to be 
ing movem integrated in the literacy curriculum. The rules govern- 
Written to ee either from the spoken to the written or from the 
e spoken have to be carefully worked out and graded 


lore! 
Was writ, where most textbooks an 
challenge to in the Granthika style, present 

effect ry engaged in adult education. 
Standard phased change over to the Sista vyavaharika, the spoken 
The Ad style, the anomaly is bound to persist for some more time. 
small homogenous 


e liter. 
; a ae 
d Cy workers even though working 1n a 


alect 
ar 
ent j a have to keep these broader aspects of language develop- 
ntinuing flow of reading 


-— 
aterial wine Otherwise devoid of the co 
ich is likely to be available in the standard language for 


d much of the printed material 
s another formidable 


In spite of the decision 
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years to come, the neo-literates are bound to lapse into illiteracy. 
Linguistic minorities pose a major problem to the literacy worker. 
In many cases people are to be made literate in two languages, the 
mother tongue and the dominant language. The linguists must stretch 
their ingenuity to develop the strategy of transfer, thus making it 
feasible to run simultaneous literacy in the home language and the 
dominant language wherever possible.’ Of course those of the dom 
nant language speakers, who are minorities in another dominant 
language area may have to be made literate in either one or both the 
languages according to their choice. Facilities may be provided for 
this purpose. Very little research and experiment has gone into 
making such minorities literate. : 
Another peculiar problem is posed by linguistic minority communi 
ties who use a pidginized variety of a language as a contact language 
The most important among these is the Pidgin Naga, which is popu” 
larly known as Nagamese. This variety is not only a bridge among 
the mutually unintelligible Naga language speakers, but also a bridge 
between the various tribal language speakers and Assamese speakers: 
No literacy effort in this area can ignore the existence of this variety: 
The various tribal language speakers in the Koraput District O 
Orissa use Desia as a communication language in this manner. 
Similarly those in and around Ranchi in Bihar use Sadri or € 
Desia is a variety of Oriya and Sadri is a variety of Hindi. To W 
extent such intermediate languages can be exploited for furthering 
literacy has to be examined very carefully." i 
The problem of Santhali is somewhat like the case of Konkan 
speakers. The Konkani speakers are spread in Goa, Maharashtra 
Karnataka and Kerala. The Konkani language is written ID ' 
scripts, the Nagari, Kannada, Malayalam and the Ro 
The Santhals are mainly distributed in Orissa. Bengal an »ntly 
though there are few thousands in Assam. The language conseque 
is written in five scripts, Nagari, Bengali, Oriya, Roman an OF fe 
scripts. The last is an indigenously developed script by one Rag un? 
Murmu. himself a Santhal. Since the matter of script is an emotio 
surcharged problem and the adoption of one or the other has fot 
wider implications, literacy workers would do well to 17 
themselves about various aspects of this question with tbe 
linguists who have worked in these areas. rkers 
The above list is illustrative of challenges which literacy Worms 
are likely to face. The various efforts at script and spelling re 
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Pose constantly renewed problems which need watching by trained 
linguists and their implications spelled out for the literacy workers. 
However, it is not only in the area of mere language analysis that a 
linguist is relevant to a literacy programme. In the area of material 
Production three major operations are envisaged requiring the colla- 
boration of linguists. Apart from writing materials which would pre- 
Suppose language analysis, it can be foreseen that there will be need 
for translating and simplifying manuals and reading materials written 
by specialists, 

Many international agencies are called upon to send specialists to 
Prepare manuals for health education and agricultural education.” 
These manuals are either designed for village level workers in health 
agreed or for voluntary organizations engaged in extension 

- As the knowledge of English of the workers themselves is 
ae Poor, these texts need to be simplified. Take for example an 
io TUclion from a manual prepared by the Ministry of Health. 
E chedule domiciliary visits to new acceptors of condoms at least 

acs during the first two months and every six months after they 
eo regular users.’ " This sentence has so many variables 
nie person educated up to SSLC level it is difficult to compre- 
ofe x in one reading. Even after reading several times the chances 
o ue iion cannot entirely be ruled out. Texts such as these Lows 
at th Simplified, However, the question is not as simple as it sounds 
e first instance. How the simplification of an agreement between 
© governments of UK and Rhodesia assumed different nuances in 
€ hands of government writers,” goes to prove that a lot of expertise 
as to be brought to bear upon the problem. In Indian languages 
simp tee is often attached to the high style, texts inve F be 
into " red to guide the inexperienced reader through a Aem 
wit. 9ming an efficient reader. Here a parallel mS X 2 ; 
earn Paring textual material for purposes of second -a g kal 
is, tS In the case of learning a second language the learne 


first 
troduced to situationally and structurally graded material 
or native speakers he 


s Slowly th 5 a T 
'S gui rough the simple language use akers 
l aee progress to a complexities. In this case simplified 
through for the neoliterate inexperienced reader wd bet. 
that t simple language to greater complexities: Nee 

r $ help of a linguist is essential in this operation. folet 
the exe ations will have to be resorted to as for some pets i 

*Perts will write in English. Even if some good reading 
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is published in one Indian language it may have to be translated into 
other Indian languages. Translation is one of the most neglected 
fields in the country. Without going into the details of discussion 
regarding linguistics and translation,” it may suffice to point out 
that with languages belonging to four language families and many 
languages of doubtful affiliation, almost all structural and semantic 
complexities of translation one is likely to find on the tour of the 
world can be illustrated by Indian languages. Fourteen languages as 
medium of higher education, administration and mass communica- 
tion should indicate the extent of translation needed in the country: 
Apart from the problem of vocabulary, the presence or absence O 

verbs in equational sentences, tense and gender concord, the different 
modes of relativization and passivization, the differing case relations 
are few of the important areas which pose obvious problems mn 
translation. What is important to understand in this connection J5 
that a research base has to be created in applied linguistics if func 
tional adult education is to be achieved in a meaningful way- 

The preparation of instructional material is not independent o 
the curriculum and philosophy underlying adult education in any 
country. Lyra Srinivasan speaks of four curriculum models." The 
four models, the Information model, the Problem solving model, 
the Projective model and the Expressive, the creative Or the e 
actualizing model, form a continuum on the basis of maximal an 
minimal role of a teacher. Each model will dictate its own mate 
and teacher preparation. For example, when people speak in ter i 
of textbooks and supplementary readers their thinking is essentially 
of the information model. The system in which the teacher engage? 
himself in a one way communication of information. where the text 
book dominates the class, where education is not relevant t° t 
important segments of the life of the adult learner is incompa i It 
with adult education. External incentives and persuasio est 
in external allegiance to a programme but it cannot on: 
necessary emotional andintellectual precondition for adu teducatt on 

The conventional thinking on the subject makes 2 distinc" of 
between adult literacy and adult education. Thusina curricu 08s 
350 hours 90-100 hours are given for literacy. This represents i tion 
distortion and misunderstanding of both literacy and € ca". 
First of all it must be understood that language is not taug teria! 
vacuum. Unless the content of the language instructiona a «sell 
is closely knit with the needs and interests of the learners d 
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as the greatest disincentive for them. Therefore, taking 
ru E like lala tala la, lala la, tala la, selected on an ad hoc and 
m asis, and trying to generalize it for all groups of learners 
y not be the most efficient introduction to literacy. 

Mur prefer to use the primer prepared for children for initial 
racy. This thinking does not take into consideration the special 
Er aie problems of an adult who either feels deprived because 
bein PE bypassed by the school or has a low self-image because of 
Seas dk drop-out. He certainlv resents being treated as a child. 
differe A a primer isa unit of formal schooling where it is structured 
EE ism y with the curriculum. Thirdly, the primers themselves are 
first ES even properly designed for the children. For example, the 
m pages of the current Marathi primer contains mostly 
it is fo pu Under these circumstances, no matter how convenient 
Stand; i the administrator from the point of sale of material, one 

T ardized primer is not the proper answer to adult education. 
on knowledge sought to be imparted in an adult education situa- 
tion s ust be need specific and the medium of communication loca- 
De n^ This would indicate diversification of instructional 
the initia But even accepting this diversity as à basis, to what extent 
orou a material can be generalized needs to be studied more 
orker ly and scientifically. So far only assertions of various literacy 
When Sitor and against such claims are available. For s 
Smal] R ne claims that the same literacy manual is being T 
Service nd marginal farmers, industrial and mining panem bs 
Brou Workers, workers in different trades, tribals, scheduled caste 
PS and women, it has to be examined a little more carefully and 


Shoulg 
or i be taken at face value. d 3 
With c iteracy to be functional, language must be well integet 
Ontent. If the aim of adult education is to impart a level o 
nterest on his 


m n ws $ 
Petence to the learner so that he can sustain his i t 
h to give per- 


E b tel 
fo ont lapsing into illiteracy, then it is not enoug I 
lation of scripts, 


at pers esis th 
Ory abilities in a mere recognition and manipu 
the grand-child 


Teagi 
3 mo 

: 8 of controlled texts and writing letters to 
dult learner must be 


Wi 


o 5, 
mad ds ne’s health and the village fair. The a : in 
Structy Competent reader with an understanding of fairly comp : 
Fovo E So that he can read newspapers and make Sense of variou 
into ppo ental forms and notifications. Very little research has gone 
tions © Official languages of our country. The forms and notifica- 
Tan English in many countries, are written in a language 
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which needs simplification in order to be accessible to the English 
knowing public." Many of our forms and notifications, which are 
not originally drafted in Indian languages but are translations from 
English are not even comprehended by highly educated native 
speakers. Even those which are so drafted reflect a literary style 
which is neither colloquial nor functional. Therefore, it must be 
understood that both the content and language must be graded to 
carry the learner through successive skills while maintaining their 
relevance and creativity. This presupposes a team in which a linguist 
is an indispensable member. 

When we think of adult education it is often considered to be 
connected with writing and reading. Since everybody speaks à 
language, spoken activity is completely ignored in the scheme of 
things. The difference between the home language and the spoken 
standard is often glossed over. It must not be forgotten that India 
has a 2000 year old tradition of oral transmission of knowledge. The 
traditional learning laid emphasis on proper intonation and art 
culation. There is no reason why attention should not be given to 
representation, disputation and refutation of views leading to the 
establishment of a point of view. In fact this should be considered 2 
pre-condition to any literary activity. In any case through dialogue 
it is not only possible to establish a personal bond between the 
teacher and the learners, but also lay the foundation of prob en 
sharing and culture sharing. Very little research has been conducte 
about the structure of oral presentation in the formal classroom, 
radio and under more non-formal conditions. The research COT 
ducted by the Coimbatore Agriculture University” tends to indicat? 
that there is more similarity in the structure of the classroom pre 
sentation and the presentation by the radio. This may be because 
the radio presentation is first written and then read. The linking * 
the oral structures to reading and writing must also engage 
attention of linguists. n 

A question is often asked about testing those who pass throug’, 
adult literacy programmes. In such situations the word ‘a 
should be used to include, besides testing, such observat 
niques as rating and interviews, class performance recor fies! 
records and evaluation of the total learning outcome toT m 
developmental changes. This also requires formulation O theg 
of literacy in a more meaningful manner. Functional literacy... 
terms of UNESCO norms was considered to be equivalent toe 


ssessime? 
jon tee 
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tion of the level of Class-V. But in the circumstances where the 
emphasis is on non-formality, the specification of goals has to be 
spelled out in terms of skills, learner's confidence level, creative 
interpretations of a stimulus, problem solving ability etc. This is the 
only way to ensure fairness of assessment of both individuals and 


groups in a pluralistic society. 

Terms such as motivators, animators, facilitators are being freely 
used in connection with adult education. Following the Indian tradi- 
tion in this regard some have even suggested a three tier organization 
Where a motivator is the programme incharge whereas the facilitator 
is the teacher. Those in charge of adult education must ensure that 
the new labels are not used to either maintain the status quo or 
Smugele into the formal classroom, authoritarianism. Malcolm 
Knowles, developing the concept of Androgogy,'* describes it as 
zr art and science of helping adults to learn’. Androgogy has also 

een termed as ‘A Technology of Involvement’. This involvement 
9n the part of both organizers and learners is crucial to the success 
9f an adult education programme. This is the biggest challenge 
efore the educationists and linguists of this country today. 
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Language and Higher Education 


The c. icici . 
fon D E education in India is seen by many as resulting 
extent of e ae m the colonial past. Edward Shills goes to the 
country but it Son India is not an intellectually independent 
Polis.” The past is ill intellectually a province of the British metro- 
in India, but in all b often used asa scapegoat for present lapses 
ifat all ere all fairness to the British system it must be said that, 
reflects the Noga a | a province of the British metropolis, it 
and not of opolis of the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
‘ane the twentieth. 
Ceased EN has bypassed the majority of people in India. It has 
Consistent vilis alee pi tradition and a generator of values 
State of develo the composite culture of India and appropriate to its 
any b: sm ri alo eed political and cultural. 
Change in ie tionists and statesmen consider innovations and 
India, Label agen of education essential for social change in 
Work CIR. ike job-oriented education, vocational education, 
to the old str nce in education, etc., are created to give a new look 
ucture. In this chapter an attempt will be made to raise 


Som 

e funda 

à limi : 

Sion, and Bas ental issues, to analyse the causes of chaos and confu- 
the e mine the relevance of courses of study with regard to 


Merg : 
a The bool realities in the country. 
Niversities b academic system is monolithic in ch 
Slons, appoi. y and large, follow one uniform practice, be it admis- 
tions, Sne pa e to faculties, the framing of syllabi or examina- 
^u imb appointment of the first Education Commission, 
portant Ssion has said essentially the same thing about all the 
So matters relating to education. However. after each report 


c 

s energy ; T 

Utface a4; eTBy is spent on the fringes of the problem and so many 
e that at the most the 


a 
stem ae and compromises are mad t 
a Atit iS im e termed ‘Ordered imperfection’. Itis seldom realized 
mitPonents. oa to build an efficient system from ' 
ded Syste : By propping up education as it was, enriching an out- 
m and building redundancy into it. a progressive increase 


aracter. All 


from inefficient 
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of internal conflict has occurred and the entire system is condemned 
to failure. 

Good examples of this chaos and redundancy are provided by 
decision makers in regard to syllabus and curriculum. It is a common 
belief even among educationists that a mere increase in the number 
of years of instruction will raise the standard of attainment in a 
subject. This is why without an adequate input in teacher training. 
improved instructional material and the use of up-to-date instructional 
technology, demands were made in many parts of the country to 
introduce instruction in English in the lower classes. An example of 
a different kind of redundancy is provided by the subject specialists. 
In order to strengthen science and technology, specialists are often 
invited to examine syllabi of various science subjects. Such experts 
in consultation with their colleagues in India prepare syllabii in 
their respective subjects, which may be ideal if those particular 
topics were taught, but do not quite fit into the general Indian 
framework either in terms of allocation of emphasis-or in terms o 
balancing of content. Schooling is equated with the composite O 
the objectives set for subjects and the process as well as the product 
of teaching is lost sight of. 

The curricula of universities continue today with utter disre 
for the many changes and innovations that have taken place in the 
field of education and in the use of educational technology. Eve? 
the teaching of the dominant language of the area as mother tongue 
follows the age old pattern. This has little to offer by way of challeng i 
either to the present or provide a strategy to build for the future. 
Because cf this prevalent confusion even the dominant languages 
are not sufficiently developed to cope with the demands made o? 
them and as a result the foundation of education grows weaker day 
by day. Ps 

With the attainment of independence by India there was 4 nS 
urge among the people of the country to enjoy the full rights AS x 
benefits of citizenship. Unfortunately in spite of all the talk of ou eo 
ism and equality, there continues to be a minority elite anc in 
quently the large majority of the people suffer from a disadva i e 
Big cities with a higher population attract à larger num n ic 
thus ensuring higher education for the more affluent and adyan A 
sections of society. In the state of Uttar Pradesh, 22 cities W! 
population of two lakhs and above have 32% of all the co 
the State. The survey conducted by the National Council o 


gard 


ge 
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tional Research and Training on the sociology of education reveals 
that 80% of the university entrants and graduates come from the top 
20% of Society. The poverty sector is barred from this education. 
On the other hand, whether it is the basic education or the mother 
tongue education, all so-called educational experiments have been 
made at the cost of the under-privileged. Indian education, instead 
of being geared to the need of the disadvantaged, has put emphasis 
on the perpetuation of the elite minority and bestowed rank, status 
and wealth on those who worship it. A curious contradiction has 
been built up in the process. On the one hand, there is a persistent 
demand for more of the same kind of education even if it léads to 
unemployment, and on the other, there is an equally persistent 
demand to destroy and scrap the system as it is purposeless and in- 
effective, 

The rising expectations and aspirations of the majority of the 
People, consequent on the attainment of independence, were never 
reflected in the courses of study in the academic institutions. In 
Structure, content and orientation they remain almost unchanged. 
Educationists have been satisfied with a mere enumeration of class 
_ Ours, and at best major ideas and concepts, without being bothered 
about their relevance either to their times or to the present. Not to 
nad modernity, it appears that not even contemporaneity was, 
nor is a major concern of the educationists. Without a detailed 
critica] examination of all the courses of study in history, on the 
; ms Of a cursory overview it can be safely stated that Indian history 
ji UMS and Indian regional history after 1885 has almost ng piace 
in E history curriculum. What is much more alarming is M 
w ate universities the preoccupation 1s still British hitoy an 
ibne in the name of Indian history is an ee Bas 
ande i history in an Indian locale. When Ancient n i w ry 
interes ture is considered to be of antiquarian interest an quos 
irt dita is only antiquarians and modern Indian history is padre 
COntess ea it is futile to look either for historicity in ah M 
day, tor a sense of historical perspective among the you 

p Pus structure and the function of the ac 

TY inhibit the pursuit of excellence. Pursu 
Em atmosphere of academic freedom, 
Teedo, ith the attainment of freedom from a 
m from a number of restraints was achieve 


ademic system in the 
it of excellence pre- 
stimulation and ini- 
lien rule, although 
d, in the academic 
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sphere this ‘freedom from’ was never translated into ‘freedom of". 
The elitists minority enjoyed a few licences because of limited 
access to education, but neither the student community as a whole 
nor the people at large gota chance to taste liberty, particularly the 
liberty to choose and to refashion on archaic reality. The system 
offered very little variation in approach, or courses of study in 
specific goal oriented training to permit genuine choice.’ 
The infrastructure of the constituent institutions within the system 
being pyramidal and the sole criterion of upward movement being 
seniority, there is little scope for competition for excellence even 
among the faculty. Whatever little scope exists is easily stifled by 
the seniors who are at the apex of the ‘downward flowing system © 
decision making’. When reward is consequent upon seniority, excell 
ence can be a positive disadvantage. The seniors, who were at one 
time extremely competent, have no way of coping with the explosion 
of knowledge and thus very soon become outdated in their respec 
tive disciplines. Any new knowledge is considered a threat to thelr 
charisma as Head, and an affront to their limited capability an || 
absolute authority. In their effort to retain their privileges, the 
‘Heads’ discourage genuine competition. Thus, the entire system 1S 
immunized to adaptation and innovation.* . 
The machinery which was set up to coordinate activities, p 
mine standards and give grants-in-aid to institutions of higher © P 
tion has never in the past effectively used its powers. As a resu 
limits of central corrective action in professionalizing education 
were never established. To illustrate, instead of emphasising on e 
professional character, and providing intrinsically academic lea e? 
ship, the University Grants Commission, with Vice-Chancellors part 
cipating as decision makers, acted as an apex institution distributing 
patronage. Both participating and retired seniors continued an obso f 
scent debate. This neither took note of the search for a new 50^ 
operational paradigms among the newly trained academics ae 
the depth of the ferment among the youth in a hurry to telesat 
the process of discovery and innovation, attain modernity and a at 
new and contemporary knowledge. There is certainly an ner 
conflict even within this new set of goals and their articulatio", nr 
a policy is a complex enterprise. But the point is that dec! 
making hardly matched the tasks facing it.’ 
One consequence of this situation is seen in 
tional institutions are not relevant and flexible institutions edu 


deter- 


ae 
that educ 
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SEEN eit have become degree-granting bodies. In 1973 
Ba ore e students took their Bachelors and Masters Degrees 
eae eia ud and Commerce. The number has considerably 
than Db-orien d Y . The degree holders are service-oriented rather 
türe graduat m . It is common knowledge that an average agricul- 
farmer in hi d rr a lesser grasp of realities than an average illiterate 
with ne Ig id, The same is true of almost all vocational subjects 
disproportio y a difference in degree. In most cases there is a 
onteaching ae emphasis on teaching about a vocation rather than 
ally often dew Hose itself. Asa result persons trained vocation- 
where they hg the self-confidence to start an independent project 
Other E ave to compete and establish their superior talent over 
In a peers 
Bue IM society struggling to change from traditio 
pitied: emphasis needs to be put on the encouragement of 
tion and j and creativity. This is necessary for breaking the stagna- 
afi ei inherent in the traditional mode of thinking. Since 
benefits et oe percentage of people participating in the 
and actio education is called upon to provide leadership in thought 
bound «pte this class is creative and gifted, the country I$ 
nowled i P RID mediocrity. However, when custodians of past 
Positions ote in the apex positions in education guarding their 
Dess ; ol privilege,” it is futile to expect them to encourage gifted- 
ES creativity. 
is See of syllabus-making also inhibits 
Process of E three or four years before an ex 
Syllabuses 4 anging the syllabus is consequently slow. To that extent 
that the ü are out of tune with contemporary knowledge. Added to 
di erent me gap existing between the creation ofnew knowledge at 
€ tende Centres of the world and their availability to our system, 
pa Practic in the system is to conform to ‘inherited fixed concepts 
taining T -In the absence of a built-in guarantee for VE 
©xPlorati academics, the system, instead of encouraging a spirit o 
formism [^ follow the path of least resistence and promotes con- 
Capacity f his comes into instant conflict with the youth's PM 
or enquiry and his yearning for change. The present chaos 


is ; 
ex ^ 

is X IU of this strain. t e 

E Tustrating to talk of dynamism and changing instructiona 

nd backward-looking. 


Tate, s LE 

le H H 
One 5i ih in a system which is basically static ane 757. oe 
€ major areas of development in recent times IS educationa 


n to 


creativity. The syllabus 
amination is held. The 
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technology. Computer technology, programmed instruction, teaching 
machines and production of software, keeping in view the psycho- 
social needs of the learners are areas in which advanced research is 
being done all round the world. All these have yet to make a dent in 
the system. Wherever a little of the technology is inducted it is soon 
treated as a status symbol rather than an instructional aid. 

Changing educational strategies assume shifting academic objec 
tives in the light of emergent social realities in the context of change. 
Unfortunately no professional mechanism exists either to define 
the goals from time to time or examine the suitability of the available 
instructional apparatus. In the State Secretariat where Indian 
Administrative Service Officers are considered omniscient, very 
little fundamental thinking in this regard can be expected. Similar 
results obtain from the multiplicity of controls and agencies within 
the government bureaucracy and from the well-known ineffectuality 
of Vice-Chancellors with their less than perfect credentials for 
academic leadership. 

The effort of the academic leaders in India has been concentrated 
on rehabilitating the product rather than rectifying the system. For 
instance, degrees continue to be multiplied and decried at the same 
breath, and then programmes of rehabilitation of the degree owners 
are undertaken. Higher positions in the faculty are created, buit 
products of the seniority system are promoted to them. Very litt : 
action is taken to relate professional status to professional perform 
ance. The subject content is improved, a good curriculum is propt 
and yet at the same time education is made solely dependent on ! l 
textbook. Because of well-intentioned measures corrective schools 
are started, more resources added, more trained personnel a? 
improved physical facilities created; but all these have the effect a 
adding layers to the existing system and do not add up toa wi 
ranged vision for the education of tomorrow. , at 

It is important to recognize that the drop-outs and failure’ 
different levels of education, the mounting educated unemploymer P 
the reported mass-copying, factionalism among the faculty andt 
destruction of academic institutions are symptoms of 2 dee 5 
malady. They signal the rejection of the system by various segmen 
connected with it. Unless efforts are made to radically rectify it D 
ensure a two-way flow of decision making and to relate education 
the of the community, the system will collapse under its ? 
weight. 
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Language is an important factor in linking education with society. 
The language debate in India has mixed up the two questions of 
language instruction and language as a medium of instruction. Most 
of the contemporary debates on this question also err on the confusion 
of language as a medium of instruction with the content of instruc- 
tion. It is not realized that no matter what the language of instruction, 
the contemporaneity of the scientific books is in inverse ratio to the 
active work done in these fields. The obsolescence of these books 
are directly related to the obsolescence of theories, ideas or even 
facts in these fields. 
ms tng Patch High School the students on one occasion pointed out 

eir excellent biology teacher teaching the difficult subject of 
genetics, that ‘what he told them was in contlict with the textbook’ 
n Work dating from remote antiquity. in its umpteenth unrevised 
edition). He then sternly peered over his glasses and announced 
emphatically, ‘I am the book’. In India, where the mastery of the 


textbook is considered the goal of instruction, it is no wonder that 


t 4 aie 
here is More concern about translating textbooks than about exciting 
nts as à 


the sense of adventure and exploration of the young students 
Passport to the world of knowledge. Prof. Satyen Bose, a scientist of 
Mis Bose-Einstein statistics fame, once commented that if someone 
cannot impart an intricate problem of his field to his audience m his 
Mother tongue, it is not because he does not know his mother 
tongue, but because he does not know his subject. After two hundred 


owe of repetition of other people's views, the system has TM fe 
Svelop a rootless pseudo-internationalism where restricted tex 
anguage. No wond 


knowledge ade : 
rted through a foreign | o : 

: ‘reign textbook enjoys em status. This inhibits original thin i 
p as out of school mother tongue is devalued and derided, leads 
Ople to learn their mother tongues in schools. a ds 
tis Senerally accepted, on sound pedagogical grounds, moh i. 

n ed tongue is best suited as the medium of instruction. ix 
tura] language of thought for the child and eminently sul 


Concept ay be the language of 
Pt formation. While any language iri which one lives an 


brows CO mprehension, only the language W and expression. 
Sis best suited in achieving originality In thoug tain abstruse 
" language has not been exploited for expressing certa qium 
cepts, it is due to no inherent defect in that language. UE 

" Only be enriched through use, and 5o the argumen 
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language cannot be used because it is not rich is putting the horse 
before the cart. 

A lot of fruitless debate is going on due to the confusion between 
the percolation of knowledge and sharing of knowledge. The percola- 
tion of knowledge to the popular Ievet or the spread of knowledge 
among the masses is essential for raising the general standard of 
education. But it must be recognized that underlying this is an 
attitude of condescension. It ignores the fact that without the benefit 
ofaccumulated knowledge and wisdom at the folk level. knowledge 
created at the top could be sterile and irrelevant. It is important to 
strengthen the foundation of a reservoir of knowledge which could 
be shared with the large majority of people in the country who are 
discriminated against by formal education. This must be differen- 
tiated from the sharing of knowledge among the intellectual elites 
not only within the country, but also outside the country. It is clear 
that opportunities must be created for the educated people of the 
country to communicate with the peers in any part of the world, as 
well as with the seekers of knowledge in any part of the countrY- For 
that purpose provision must be made to offer as many language 
courses to suit as many specific needs as possible. Realistically 1" 
India such provision must begin with English and Hindi. But because 
of a lack of clear national perspective on the part of enthusiasts In 
both the camps, the quality of education has not improved. à 

Today in India, between the provincial and the extra-territor!à 
intellectual allegiance of the anglophiles, whether it is to England 07 
to New York, the concept of country is lost. On the other hand, 
between the narrow parochial self-seeking and the avarice for power 
(not the will to power) of the Hindi fanatics, the concept of country 
is equally blurred. When looked through either looking glass, there 
will be no country left to be emotionally integrated. The existence 
of such a state of affairs is exemplified by the threats and counter 
threats of ultimatum and secession by various extremist positions: 
Such threats have very little academic relevance. Higher educatio? 
has suffered most as it has not been able to extricate itself from the 
self-defeating arguments of both the camps. 

English education in India has resulted in adding one mor 
language to the already existing fifteen. It has also result 
decline of multi-lingualism. By encouraging attitudes ranging 1o A 
indifference to positive disrespect towards the traditional ne 
languages, English education has also generated a good deal 


e national 
ed in the 
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mutual disrespect among them. As in Switzerland, such a situation 
poses a threat to the unity of the country. 

Various formulae have been suggested from time to time to meet 
this situation. The word ‘formula’, like talisman and magic cure, has 
an unfortunate connotation of effortless problem-solving. It either 
invokes the meaning of a prescription and injects a sense of compul- 
Siveness, or is adjudged the result of compromise and induces groups 
to demand further concessions. In either case, it helps both those 
who interpret formula as a way of escape from reality and those who 
act in defence of the existing order. The inadequacy of ‘formulae’ is 
also evident from the outward allegiance and inward betrayal. 

The demand for Indian languages to be the medium of education 
can be traced to the early 19th century. The Bombay Education 
Society expressed itself in favour of the native language as the 
medium of instruction as far back as 1821. Ever since independence, 
time limits for a change-over in the instruction media have been set 
by the Centre as well as by individual universities. Bombay Univer- 
sty in 1959 had set a time-limit of ten years beginning from 1960 to 
switch-over to the medium of Hindi. Gujarat University had imposed 
On itself a similar time-limit to switch to the regional language 
medium. While everybody paid lip service to this principle, very 
little was done to move towards this end. On the contrary, the prota- 
Bonists sent their wards to the English schools and conducted the 
vernacular experiment at the cost of others’ children. The gulf in 
Precept and practice on the part of the academic and political 
leadership has created not only frustration, but also bitterness among 


the people in general. . 

Nationalism in the sense of pride of national identity, a$ opposed 
to chauvinism and national insularity, is missing in the current 
language debate in India. As Ralph Bunche put it aptly in an inter" 


national congress of educationists in the US, there has been an 
n, in intellect, in utter- 


appalling loss and lack of integrity in positio 2 : 
ance’ among the politicians, administrators, and academicians dis- 
Cussing the issue. This is as much true of the USA as of India. As the 
Bovernmenta] leaders have not correctly delineated the rightful 


Place of Hindi and English, shrewd political leaders have taken 


by antage of the situation and confused the issue tothelr Dind 
ing if we were getting ‘14 languages il exchange of Engl 


izin 
early 19th century, when language poets were eulogizi E 


n th 
d politicians were firmly rooted 


thei 
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in their regions, there was much more national cohesiveness and 
pride than there is to be seen at present. 

English poses an artificial barrier against the massive ‘revolution 
of rising expectations’ of the people in gaining their rightful place in 
the governmental process. If the clamour of the large uneducated 
masses for swiftly reaping the benefits of industrialization is to be 
canalized in a constructive way to buy time to save democracy, they 
must be given an education which guarantees them a sense of belong 
ing, of continuity, and of onward progress. This sense can only be 
imparted through the mother tongue, the culture language, or one 
of the related languages. Those who demand the maintenance of 
the status-quo or a go-slow policy are advocates of astatic solution 
for a dynamic situation, and are oblivious of the fact that forces of 
change are ‘fiercely, drivingly, unpredictably at work’. 

The translation of textbooks is often cited as an insurmountable 
barrier in any change-over from one medium to another. The Indian 
academic mind is so conditioned to accepting the textbook as the 
master in the classroom and textbook-teaching as the goal of instruc” 
tion, that both the governmental agencies and the universities can 
not see beyond it. In this age of explosion of knowledge, the contem" 
poraneity of textbooks in any language is short-lived. Any origin 
research done in French, German, Russian, Japanese is translate 
into English, and, to that extent, there is an information time-lag 
between English and those languages. That is why a study of foreign 
languages is considered a must for those opting for higher education 
in the English-speaking countries. Under the circumstances, those 
who are arguing in good faith in favour of translating all textboo 
for all times to come are arguing in defence of mediocrity witnot 
their being aware of it. 

Some centuries back when the Greek historian Herodotus de 
to travel throughout the world before he wrote the history 9 
own people, he visited Egypt which was famous for its prowess a 
knowledge. He asked the omniscient priests of Egypt the cause i 
the flood in the river Nile. The custodians of the static knowledge" 
Egypt, who had never bothered to worry themselves about SU re 
causes, looked at Herodotus with consternation and pity. hey A 
reported to have blurted out, ‘Oh you Greeks, will you oe in 
remain children? When knowledge is confined to textboO ^. 
archives, any further quest for new knowledge is naturally cons! mite 
uncomfortable or even embarrassing by the traditional aut ori 
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n 
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DM ee ere have arisen in ancient Greece, Egypt, and 
Books tum w ardly seem to have learnt an; lessons from them. 
T mien € in any language to put newly discovered facts, 
Publie. Dee : a ed theories or newly thought ideas before a wider 
of study ee ing on the amount of original work done in any field 
dio Gide ait are discovered, new inventions made. Old theories 
beore the ey a rapidity which makes books obsolete even 
education i idi a chance to reach their audience. The aim of 
ofthe tig be to excite the sense of adventure and exploration 
than trail T in enable them to create, invent and discover rather 
"ibis EQ other people's discoveries and inventions. 
Indian seus E nature of the structure of Indian education, 
Of new "Mele ce institutions inhibit the inculcation and diffusion 
hardly any i ie ge. In a non-competitive seniority system, there Is 
followin a incentive: fen creativity on the part of the faculty. In 
to the E rigid curriculum, the academicians seem to have come 
iho dew that the goal of instruction 15 teaching one or 
E niu This is why in the current language debate, some 
able to in have argued in favour of English so that we may be 
denying em textbooks from England and America. There is no 
in English atit B imperative for our students to study books written 
NO reaso . But instead of talking of books or reference books, Isee 
remind i why so much stress should be placed on textbooks. Iam 
sayna e of a boy who wanted to send a telegram to his father, 
8 that his brother had passed a certain examination. ‘Brother 


Passed’ : ; 
ios as a statement, was too bland for him and so to make it 
elegant he added the word ‘away’. To those of our academicians 
s is perhaps too 


Who tz l 
9 ae only in terms of textbooks, the word ‘book 


Th > , 
mam nt are some of the definiti 


ons of textbooks selected 


n textbook is any manual of instruction, à book containing & 
Presentation of the principles of the subject used as a basis 0 


\ Instruction. " 
Webster Dictionary 


arek used as a standard work for the study of a puis 
ject, a manual of instructions in a subject ofstudy. y 
The Shorter Oxford English Dictiona y 

al purposes: 


A ê n " » P- H 
record of racial thinking organized for instructional pP est 
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A standard book for any particular branch of study. 
Lange 


A book designed for classroom use, carefully prepared by experts 


in the field and equipped with the usual teaching devices. 
Bacon 


A tool for the pupils and the teachers. n 
L. J. Lewis 


In the modérn sense, and, as commonly understood, the text 
book, is learning instrument usually employed in schools an 
colleges to support a programme of instruction. In ordinary 
usage the textbook is printed, it is not consumable, it is hard- 
bound, it serves an avowed instructional purpose, and it IS 
placed in the hands of the learner. 

Encyclopaedia of Educational Research, M1 Edn. 


A textbook is either a teacher's tool or it provides the subject 
matter of the lessons. R V. 
Encyclopaedia and Diction of Education, Vol. IV. 


Textbook is the term used for a book used in a course as the 
base around which the course is built. m 
The Writer's Handbook for the Development of Education 


Materiais. 

Textbooks in India are neither supporting instruments of learning 
nor are they the base around which instruction is planned. As people 
who worship images as a step to the abstract and infinite remain 
bound to the image and seldom transcend it, those who are tutore 
with textbooks remain chained to it. They seldom graduate to books. 

Studying a single textbook in any course is con idered a Ve 
poor performance almost all the world over. Gefiateral readin’ 
broadens the vista of the student, helps him grasp the issues involv 
by presenting different points of view. Even prescription of one 
than one textbook is no substitute for studying a broad range a 
books. Any translation programme may select a number of standart 
up-to-date books some of which may be used as refere 
courses of study. However, the various phases of a tran: 
gramme, beginning from the selection of a book, ascer 
competence of the translator and quality of translation, Ve" 
translation, publication of the translated book, and its dist 
present problems which need careful attention. Not to spea ani- 
adequacy of the various existing academic and non-academic ree 
zations, the sheer lack of knowledge on translation is sufficie? 
make anyone wary about such a project. 
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B us us translating books into regional languages or writing 
writing i nglish, very little attention is being given to creative 
lon Sibi eme is given to original research and publica- 
acaderic'e d ndians shall always remain junior partners in any 
most incl Phe By merely translating books one may at the 
would neve a er peoples’ theories and conclusions well, but one 
Dimitte * now the context of such theory-building and hypothesis 
training it Itis one thing to be able to get the benefit of technological 
adeis. is another to have a grasp of the scientific research that 
Ede such development of the training. The first may be 
any co and time-serving, but without the second it does not take 
A untry further along the road of education. 

(Seen â massive programme for undertaking the translation of 
system Š is a step in defence of mediocrity. If the Indian educational 
through E to be modernized, a critical threshold to be passed 
fuere drastic change in the attitude: first, ofthe acceptance of 
s the o Sas the master in classrooms, and second, textbook teaching 
Or D instruction. Instead of these two false attitudes a call 
Which m will lead to the single important breakthrough by 
educatio only the seniority system but also the teaching centred 
injected n system can be challenged. A sense of competition can be 
[la excellence can be accepted as the basis of e 

of educati Wie nore and ‘understanding, acclaimed as goal 
Or the ado n all the world over, are not achieved by the imposition 
issues os ae ofa single language. There is no unanimity on ee 

Speaking fundamental principles among all the English or Frenc 
Of the FR lian of the world. In spite of the community of interests 
Don-Bran king Brahmin and 
are locked of Tamilnadu and Maharashtra were and even now 
ing of the a fierce antagonism. Understandi 
i arying ways and traditions, perspec 


Varioy 
5 people. But unfortunately language po 


9n res; 

€giong : f 

Voc: Onal sentiment to build up more barriers and restraints and 
ints of view, rather than 


Benerari conformity to their respective poi dn 
bai 8 respect for each other's language and pe 
N pracri andard of education is a combination of complex E dé 
Ice, it may be equated with qualitative education. Acade ; 

e Practices to achieve them, quality of teachers, T 
fe i- materials, quality of instruction, all contribute to the qua ty 
ation and the setting of a standard. Some academicians in 


tives and purposes’ of 
liticians in India play 
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the country raise the bogey of standard in discussing almost any- 
thing in relation to education, while they refuse to define goals and 
take positive steps to free education from the crippling clutches of 
particularistic loyalties and adherence to a seniority system without 
reference to excellence. Those who are apprehensive of the lowering 
of standard with a change in language media conveniently forget 
that there was neither a uniformity of standard among all the English 
medium institutions nor were all the English medium institutes uni- 
formly superior to all non-English medium institutes. It is generally 
admitted that a lowering of standard has already set in even with the 
English medium. 

To equate diversity with balkanization, is either foolishness or 
fanaticism. in the world today conformity is often pushed down the 
throats of the weak and the underdeveloped in the name of unity. It 
has set world leaders of education to think. The UNESCO declaration 
in favour of the fundamental right of the child the world over to 
develop his own way, the recognition of diversity as the starting 
point of a healthy education which makes strangers friends, neigh- 
bours are results of such thinking. The Greek educationist Ketty A. 
Stassinopoulou, poses the.problem for the sceptics when she writes, 
‘some may object or express a fear that accepting and respecting 
differences might well serve understanding, but that it will prevent 
cohesion and unity, that it will be the end of the different disciplines 
social, moral and intellectual—and will, step by step, lead to chaos: 
She points out in reply that, 'these fears, based as they are on um 
beliefs, are terribly difficult to dispel’. While comparing her belie’ 
of a world unity based on the recognition of basic differences t 
mosaics, she says, 'Mosaic are, as we know, made of small pieces ° 
glass or stone, all different in shape and colour. There is not id 
exactly like the other. But through the art of lovingly and thous : 
fully assembling, with steadfast purpose. these desparate units, Fo 
artist has achieved a masterpiece.’ ’ If this is true of communi 
this is more so of individuals in any educational institution 
Robert J. Havighurst righily points out, ‘the good school is thou 
to be the school that studies its pupils as individuals, and prov his 
for each person variant of the common programme which € 
peculiar abilities, interests, and goals in life’. Thus, the phrase P can 
tion to individual difference’ is a kind of slogan for X ivi 
education. Through paying attention to differences between 7 the 
duals it is hoped to secure good quality in education.” * 2 
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ra abend € ignore the realities relating to Indian society and 
ES this momen sal wm approach to the rable 
ei H H a 
peor s niiversities will ^ ior i RU PED 

mother "o iy been made in favour of the acceptance of th 
Possible. If te : he medium of instruction as far as and as soon ds 
às tool language ndian languages and foreign languages are used 
tion among : s, the problem of faculty transfer and communica- 
certain amelie groups will have been solved. By demanding a 
for higher edu noy in English it can be ensured that people going in 
making English cum meaningfully manipulate the language. By 
; © door can be eng optionally available in schools and colleges: 
action in develo ept open for those who need a psychological a 
tongue will ni ping their aesthetic sense. Acceptance of the mother 
Cation or re it lead to original research as distinct from dupli- 
of earing fa p ition of other people's research, but will give a sense 
By teaching once n to the scholars. 
p the seres: nelar kannas of the regional languages, which will 
ž ated for the tae er tongue in any area, an opportunity can be 
vi government, x pes man to participate intelligently in the process 
ee Urine natural that regional languages be the 
gm communicatio lon at the state level. For inter-state and Centre- 
pe Y combined na choice of English and Hindi may be judici- 
els, which will continue to act as links at different 
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tion and of administration in six Indian states, it will provide a 
powerful motivation to people all over India to study the language 
to increase their job opportunities. The same reason will encourage 
the study of neighbouring languages by a set of people who want to 
compete in their vocations in the neighbouring states. This will only 
put a limited current practice on a more rational basis. Currently a 
doctor or an engineer moving out of his state does not communicate 
with his uneducated or even illiterate patient or worker in English, 
but in the language of the area or in Hindi. By encouraging multi- 
lingualism, it will be possible to facilitate and hasten the change- 
It is important that the content quantum of linguistics is inte 
grated with the modern Indian languages. It is assumed that unless 
language pedagogy is discipline based, there is little chance of its 
scientific development. Modern Indian languages in colleges and 
universities are mostly taught as the mother tongue. Some universities 
offer undergraduate, graduate, certificate and diploma programmes 
in modern Indian languages which are taught as second/foreign 
languages. In some universities modern Indian languages are used 
as the media of instruction. In such situations these languages WO” 
as the vehicle of knowledge. The introduction of linguistics as an 
integral part of modern Indian languages courses has to keep these 
three distinct functions in view. Modern Indian languages courses 
emphasize the literary content of the language in most programmes. 
Literature is presented chronologically and the emphasis is more OP 
the history of literature and the pre-literary history of language. 
Even the literature which is offered is by and large confined ! i 
ancient and medieval literature. Most literary research is either eo 
based or author based. Very little attention is given to styles, register 
and varieties of the language which fulfil important functio 
Some universities have one, two or three papers O 
devoted to language and linguistics. Most of such departments a 
in universities where there is no Linguistics Department. T t 
either a junior lecturer attached to the department teaches —. 
subject or the teacher who is a language M.A. with a special pom 5 
or special aptitude in linguistics/language teaches the paper: h and 
scans all such courses it would be quite evident that in breadt z 
depth there is much to be professionally desired in these cour Lin 
Even in such universities where linguistics is taught as a SU loge 
under-graduate and post-graduate stages there is seldom any ! tion 
between the teachers of linguistics and languages. The inte 
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of linguistics i 

cont = “a in modern language courses has to be viewed in this 
Int 7 
India eoe eta there is no wonder that even M.As in 
between the Bend o not have a clear idea about the distinction 
between rin: er tongue, second language and a foreign language, 
In spite of the i register, language and dialect, language and writing. 
idea of eet linguistic tradition of the country they have no 
various ‘ieee, anguage relationship in space and time and the 
and mass media ra of language use in education, administration 
teaching both En " is therefore, imperative that the objectives of 
Paring a curri E anguages and linguistics be spelt out before pre- 
levels, Whether um either for under-graduate or for post-graduate 
orin the speci TE interested in the linguistic study of the language 
Linguistics PE of literature; a foundation course in Applied 
Must be given ate basic notions about language and languages 
Braduate sta if not at the school stage, at least in the under- 
Subject but i ae a course need not be visualized as a different 
is Destective d be viewed as part ofthe language subject. It is in 
Strategie: e that the following observations about goals and 
a) ime are being made: 

tween dmi teaching in the school 
anguage re guage acquisition at the en 
Particular] quirement at the beginning of the college level. This is 
use of roh so when one is called upon to extend the domain of the 
and as 4 m T tongue as the vehicle of instruction and knowiedge 
ridge Posta of administration. It is therefore necessary thata 
Nes i dimi the college entrants to various skills and 
owed b anguage be given on an intensive basis. This should 
y the inclusion of conceptual prose 1n the regular 


( ) Praduate curriculum. 
teference. V a structure and language history need be taught with 
t teachin © the language under study. Thus, to begin with, instead 
Sach the G 5 eneral phonetics and theories of grammar one could 
eration. 1onetics and phonology: and formation and sentence 
Neerned, internal and external reconstruction of the language 
» using linguistic notions. 


(e) 
h 

pad ot ex, evelopment of a rational 

TUS i nguage/dialect, styles an 
€ basi rough learning the language s. 


Sic f, 
o A 
undation courses need not be ¢ 


s is defective leading to a gap 
d of the school stage and the 


e foll 


de towards one’s own 
terature can De 
ncerned. Thus 
nguistics but 


attitu 
d genres of li 
system CO! 
ourses in li 
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would be courses in the Indian language concerned which are based 
on the discipline of linguistics. 

Both under-graduate and post-graduate syllabuses presume that 
the entry competence of students is uniform. Whether students 
come from English medium schools or other language medium 
schools, whether they come with subjects other than language as 
major or the same or a different language as major, the methods and 
materials are the same for all. This inflexible uniformity is the cause 
of many a weakness and needs to be remedied. 

It sounds strange and yet it is borne out by experience that among 
those coming to an M.A. with language as an option and language 
asa mere compulsory subject, the latter perform better. Apart from 
students opting for the language optional as a last resort, the fact 
remains that by and large what is taught at the B.A. stage in the 
optional is irrelevant for the M.A. It is, therefore, necessary to 
effect better integration among the B.A. and M.A. courses. 


The B.A. compulsory as well as the optional courses take the 
te on adminis" 
s laid on 
e 


R à en F is, 
skills of comprehension, close study of texts, writing precis, synops 


narratives, exposition, dialogue and other varieties of prose ee 
acquainting the learner with stylistic variations. The reading ° 
drama and poetry, recitation, which are negl nti- 
stages, could profitably be handled at this stage. These are not à f 

thetic to the study of literature; on the contrary, they are necessary 
preconditions to the study of literature. 

At the post-graduate level, however, there is a need 
the teaching of modern Indian languages. One stream 
and another emphasizing literature may be suggested in this con 
tion. In either case the syllabus should be re-structured and prov! 
for alternate streams of specialization. It is suggested that eer. 
six core papers and two specialized papers with alternate Kl, a6 
The six core papers may be: (1) Language use, (2) Language wre 
(3) Language history, (4) Literary analysis, (5) Literary oa can 
(6) Literary history. Under this scheme grammatical tradito. 
be handled under the rubrics of language use, language analys! m 
language history. One can view Paninian grammar, TolkapP) ne. 
Sabdamanidarpana as efforts at'analysing languages of nee diat 
One can also connect and compare that stage with interm 


to diversify 


in languag? 
nec 
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er ie the contemporary stage, thus studying it under both the 
of E he alternate streams may be different aspects of the study 
lexico ibis Some:aspect of applied linguistics such as translation, 
of graphy, contrastive analysis, adult literacy, etc., or some aspects 
general linguistics, sociolinguistics and psycholinguistics, etc. 
a items Suggested are illustrative. Different colleges and universi- 
May specialize in areas of their own choice. 
Sere all languages and linguistics departments in the country 
iene, in preparing dictionaries in one form or another. Yet 
dim car asa discipline and a formal course of training has not 
diction ected in the language curriculum. As a result, most language 
langua artes are either poor replicas or adaptations of existing foreign 
0 te peat ie Very often they do not represent the semantic 
Vistas : yes language. Specialized training could open up newer 
CR T. directions to the large number of language M.As, about 
Tes employability questions are often raised by those who are 
Ponsible for the inadequately trained multitude. 
bi multilingual country translation and interpretation ach 
tenon” Challenges before the language graduates. Very o 
Btaduate: training facility in this area exists as part of the pm 
ip E training for those studying languages. The certificate an 
translati, Courses run by some language departments in the ae 
Clog; lon are often not linguistics-based. The theoretical and metho 
Bical weakness needs to be remedied in all such courses. m 
angus above recommendations are made on the Se 
respe age teaching should be discipline-based. Specie ier es 
to Je 9f Applied Linguistics should act as an incentive ors eR 
ingui Srtake further study in linguistics. This will also p. oa 
istic studies in the country the much needed broad un 


d T e. Once both under- 
Rer nd literature course, t I 
Tad the language a cated ^ ly is 


la ae and post-graduate, are linguistically 
levers 2° teaching in the country likely to be transform g a 
Creat "It also a cadre of linguistically oriented persons pan 
Sam *d Who could be utilized for adult literacy and for = eee 
Useful] S of unrecorded languages and dialects. They P 

Fr Y employed for a host of other research prostan 1 os 
Currie the above it should be clear that an approach ` e 
Void mum in Indian languages at colleges and inivesi ps 
Study o © juxtaposition of language, literature and Wn cis 

Sach is complementary to the study of the other. 
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tific study of language provides a better basis for literary apprecia- 
tion and a proper study of lierature provides a basis for language use 
in its multifarious dimensions. 

While the above programme is designed for those who would 
take modern Indian languages as subjects of study at the under- 
graduate and post-graduate levels, there is an immediate need to 
give a linguistic orientation to those who have already taken such 
courses and who are engaged in teaching languages in colleges an 
universities. 

The discussion on this subject cannot be complete without refer- 
ence to the teacher training institutes. The B.Ed. and M.Ed. courses 
which qualify persons to teach and man the education departments 
must also be addressed in this regard Unless the content and metho- 
dology of language teaching is drastically modified and updated in 
the teacher training institutions and the integration of linguistics 
with the language courses brought about, the very purpose of reform 
at the college and university level is bound to be defeated. For this 
purpose it is necessary to organize short-term orientation programmes 
for teacher-trainees. These should be devoted to studying different 
aspects of language in teacher training and the problem of integration 
of linguistics with language courses in the teacher training institute" 
In addition, the summer and regular courses suggested for colna 
and university language teachers should also be open to teac 
educators. 

The underlying assumptions in the above discussion ne 
made explicit. do 

1. An educated citizenry is a must for maintaining democr? A 
values. ‘Without an educated public, a democracy’, to quote Made eg 
an American President, ‘is either a farce or a tragedy’. English as 
medium of instruction, the selective and limited education Re 
to a restricted sector of the society, represents the farcical 5! 3 m 
tragedy is to be avoided, it is imperative that a broad-based uni" 
listic education must be attempted, that will narrow the gon im 
the elite and the masses by raising the general level. This 1S ^ ling: 
impossible to achieve under the present institutionalized scho twit 

2. Education is a major social instrument for achieving t tis 
social objectives of social solidarit and cultural uralis ate 
necessary and possible to recognize mutual differences and gen one 
respect for each other while developing’a sense of one natio?» 
country. 


ed to be 
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3. Thet " 
ofa meen eri iic of sound education are the absoluti 
Same way, adiens and the production of ‘people who all Sie 
Rigidity inhibits tes or oblivious or even hostile to ditferer 3 
leads a human s aprann and communication, and ei i 

„4. The Bg Broup fo develop as a ‘herd without soul’ at 
higher Sora arches seniority based pyramidal structure of 
two major reaso = he accent on particularistic loyalties are the 
Coupled with iem or a decline in the standard of education. These 
and want of a finance’ at the right time and place, 
e education pria priority, account for the poor 
ing enit re of the line of least resistance, the fear of accept- 
Individuals - td of recognition and respect of the cael 
Education in h ts cial groupsas a step towards building a universalistic 
Sadership f ia, are the greatest faults of the political and academic 

Educati of present day India. 
guarantee di as = State enterprise and universities with autono 
Cularistic |o Wm d in education. Since this also gives rise to par 
= ; Neri oras Mir Government, with purposive planning, 

regard to high an balances. As V. V. John rightly concludes, 

T 9vernment is SE education, the constitution lays on the Central 
“ON of stan Pie ye ed for "the determination and coordina- 
. This is the legitimate role of educational authority 


in oth 
er area 
s ; ; à REUS 
Or fi of education too. Besides ensuring that no institution 
sure to the learning 


mote innovation and 
ch ventures available 
f mutual emulation. 
g that we are 


my 
ti- 


, Wneti ; 
e ientele thew in education gives short mea 
Experiment e role of authority should be to pro 
to all men. d make information relating to SU 
is woulg Cur so as to encourage a spirit o 
Ow in urge ring about the true liberation of learnin 
nt need of. ° 
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Language, Culture and Science 


The histori 
Shape eres esee and the socially valued characteristics that 
as culture. Th of people and hold them together can be considered 
and stimulate ese patterns and traditions are cumulative in nature 
of human b co interrupt and impede the socialization process 
architecture buie Whether it is creativity in literature, arts and 
ization, arie speculative philosophy, whether it is the conceptual- 
Bical issues ais in and solution of various scientific and techno- 
m ek Tc eer culture provides the general framework 
ts devas and science are closely conne 
nless dies is connected with the development of society. 
of the life styl ists constantly renovate their consciousness in terms 
1S bound s at the population constituting a society its development 
Science cn saat to the large majority of people. 
hey hold th a determine the nature of the economy. 
technology rae ey to the production of wealth. In fact, the history of 
erefore the most co-terminous with the history of material wealth. - 
and technol access to. management, control and product of science 
Material welt assume great importance. The attitude towards 
th, human values and social organization embedded 


in th 
€ cultu m 
ral milieu of a community may clash with the values 
with the expansion of 


try and thus act as à 


cted. Science is dynamic. 


Bener, 

erated 

Scientific iud the new economy emerging 

actor preven technological base of the coun 
ting its application for development. 


e natur 
e of the economy also determines the natu re ofscientific 
for example, in the 


and te f 

Shite ee development. In Europe 
€ use of ci of agriculture, there was a substantial reduction in 
Years. Duri anpower for agricultural operations over 2 period of 
Which ae the 18th-19th centuries the required labour force 
Y IE erai 80 per cent of the product was reduced as result 
vo mid-20th cem to a level so as to consume à mere 5 per cent by 
cold to ha century.! Science and tec blindly so used are 
Ountries o “es devastating effects in the more populous developing 
Asia and Africa, where the problem is one of human 
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resources planning rather than labour saving, capital intensive 
economic planning. 

The accentuation of the production of material wealth through 
the application of science and technology not commensurate with 
human resources engineering is bound to divide communities into 
privileged and underprivileged categories. The division of the world 
into developed and developing is one such manifestation. Today 
the per capita saving available for investment for the production of 
more wealth in the developed industrial countries is more than the 
per capita spending on everything in the pre-industrial developing 
countries. Even within a developing country, the relative gap between 
the highly developed sector, the beneficiary of science and techno- 
logy, and the underdeveloped sector is as immense as between 
countries. The benefits of science and technology tend to accrue to 
the privileged. As this accentuates class differences, societies which 
were stratified on different principles or where no stratification 
existed become naturally antagonistic to the application of science 
and technology. 

The planner and the scientist in any society is always confronted 
with choices regarding priorities.2 Whether to explore and use the 
natural resources or to use the human resources, whether to spend 
money for present development or divert it for investment for the 
future, whether to allocate funds for youth programmes or provide 
social security for the old, whether to develop nuclear capability or 
divert resources for combating infant mortality, whether to plan for 
scientific and technical manpower or wipe out illiteracy and provide 
minimum education to the maximum number are questions which 
confront them. The priority of the consumer may be different from 
that of the planner. In a Mysore village where drinking water is not 
available and has to be fetched froma distance, the rural development 
agencies gave first priority to the supply of tap water. But the village 
thought that the renovation of a gymnasium which was in a dilapi- 
dated condition should receive first priority. Their argument was 
that if people are given the minimum possible opportunity for exercis" 
ing and keeping healthy and fit, then they can take care of the 
problem of fetching water from the nearby well. They will not only 
be sure of the quality of water this way, but will not have to depen 
on outside agencies for such a vital need as water. 

In conditions of the elitist control of a society there is invariably 4 
communication gap between the rulers and the ruled. If such 4 
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society is multi-lingual, then communication problems become more 
acute. If one of the languages that receives elite patronage becomes 
the medium of education, administration and mass communication, 
then it is not only a handicap for groups speaking other varieties or 
other languages, it is bound to create communication barriers at 
different levels. Not only economic planning, science and technology 
also thus becomes divorced from their cultural roots. Unless bidirec- 
tional communication is established between scientists and techno- 
logists on the one hand and the large majority of common men on 
the other, the application of science and technology for the greatest 


good of the greatest number can never be achieved. yr 
The great part of human communication is verbal communication. 


(Language is both an expression of culture as well as a vehicle for 
_cultural transmission. It is both a cause and an index of social and 
cultural change. The inter-dependence of language with social and 
cultural structures has been acknowledged by all social scientists. 
By expanding or contracting the communication network language 
plays a key role in defining the nature of culture itself. The constant 
restructuring of society which takes place as a result ofthe addition 
of new knowledge, if not properly comprehended, interpreted ani 
transmitted may create and repo an elitist culture which is 
characteri imited class beneficiary. i 
In the E oe development, science dealt with laws. But 
the later formulation of laws changed the concepts themselves. In 
fact it is acknowledged by almost all scientists that the formulation 


F ion of 
of concepts i important, if not more, than the formulation o 
erri ted with language 


a ion is intimately connected with d 
nde EIS dep of science over the past hundreds 
of years has brought us to a situation where the scientist is no longer 
Sure about the nature of the scientific investigations. the oe 
Not sure whether he is asking the right questions and eying PE 
Tight answers and the person interested in the expression of scienti. " 
Concepts is not sure whether he has reached the limits of ond 
This apparently contradictory situation arises out of we 2 iia 
Scientists believe that they are investigating the pe x cute 
Universe whereas the universe does not have one single $ mus ye 
Each person makes his own approximation ofthe pai vA m 
Successive approximation is as valid as the other. As many rep 
Scientists point out in their writings’ thr 


ough the course of the 
icti d between 
achievements of science à contradiction has develope 
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deductions from various hypotheses and experiments. As a result 
two diametrically opposite views about the nature of a scientific 
phenomenon could be both rejected and confirmed at the same 
time. Conant has referred to the contradictions between the caloric 
theory of heat and the concept that heat was associated with the 
motion of particles. Similarly the theory that light is a wave pheno- 
menon superseded the earlier notion that light was corpuscular, a 
stream of bullets. Further, new experiments proved what could be 
summarized by saying that light is emitted and received as though it 
consisted of a stream of particles and it is transmitted as though it 
were a set of waves. Contradictions in theories and experiments go 
to prove that this world is a world of ideas and that their internal 
relations are relations between abstract concepts. When we talk of 
advances in science we are really concerned with a break in the 
continuity of a line of argumentation. Because of situations like 
these both questions asked and answers given are unsatisfactory. As 
language aids concept formatior-as well as expresses concepts, it 
plays a crucial role in hypothesis formation, explanation and dissemi- 
nation of scientific concepts. Language develops association with 
concepts. When this association ossifies so that language becomes 4 
mere formula, either because the concept has changed or the 
language has changed, then communication either breaks down or 
becomes a ritual. Unalterable associations are signs of a fanatic. AS 
the line of argument is broken because of a discrepancy between 
hypothesis and experimentation it becomes essential that both 
scientists and laymen develop a flexibility of mind to readjust them- 
selves to the new scientific situation. 

As Susan Langer points out, 'Question and answer, assertion and 
denial, denotation and description — these are the basic uses of 
languages.’ * If questions like ‘Is light wave or particles’ are nO 
longer considered appropriate by the scientist, if it is difficult to 
either assert or deny a specific structure of the universe, it is not 
because we have reached the limits of language; but because inflexi- 
bility of thought and language use has reached almost the dead end. 
As Herbert J. Muller rightly points out, in the conditions of complex- 
ity, relativity, multiplicity, flux’ that science has presented before JS 
it has become imperative that we develop a 'lithe, sinuous, athletic 
type of mind'? The development of such a mind capable of constant 
readjustment is as much dependent on language and culture whic 
set up their own constraints as the nature of scientific investigation: 
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the nature of the tools, and the nature of things approximating the 
Structure of universe. 

Individuals and groups draw a sense of id 
from the language they use. Furthermore the structure of social 
relationships in non-literate societies transmitting their values orally 
is quite different from that in literate societies which record events 
and thus distinguish betweeen myth and history. With accelerated 
and technological related changes the chances of acute social dis- 
location increase. Although differences and even conflicts in ideas 
among different cultures might result in the advancement of know- 
ledge, dissension within a single culture zone carries the potential 
for disintegration. Unless there is a uniformity of communication 
Providing for the results of scientific experiments being independently 
tested the universal base necessary for scientific development isnot 
likely to flourish. 

An educational system is a crea 
Setting and cultural background and in tu 


t istori s 1 
s historical setting thus creating new 1 
ucation provides access to science and technology, the question 


Often asked is if the education system does not relate to the needs of 
the people ofa country as a whole, how far will its products, science 
and technology, be relevant? In the populous developing countries 
of Asia and Africa education has created a new class. This class of 
Privileged elite enjoy the rank, status, wealth and other benefits 
Conferred by education and appropriate to themselves the power, of 
decision making in matters relating to the state. Thus science, tech- 
a oey and its products, identified with the interests of a minority IS 
ddp largely irrelevant by the community at large. 
NY Structure of education in developing countries in.general 
ndia in particular inhibits any balancing of primary, secondary 
and higher education. For example, while India has the third largest 
Scientific manpower in the world, it also houses 400 million illiterate, 
"4 Per cent of the total world illiterate population. Not to speak of 
* adult illiterate, it has not been possible to create opportunities 
we p timary and secondary level learning for the eligible young. T dn 
M Raus personnel trained in urban institutions, ipm es 
la ifferent to the life style rooted in their own culture, bec : 
argely irrelevant to their own milieu and act as cheap labour for the 
Coloped countries. According to a study by the United Nations 
Onference on Trade and Development every Indian engineer 


entity and rootedness 


ture of a particular historical 
rn it creates and moulds 
cultural tensions. Since 
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emigrating abroad means a loss of about Rs.2.56 lakhs (US 32000 
dollars), every emigrating arts, science or commerce graduate costs 
Rs.1.36 lakhs (US 17000 dollars) and each doctor Rs.3.52 lakhs (US 
44000 dollars). Based on these calculations the report estimates that 
the contribution made by India to the US economy in 1970 through 
the supply of skilled manpower was 697.6 crores (US 874.5 dollars). 
The contribution of the developing countries as a whole that year 
was 2929.6 crores (US 3662 million dollars). This reveals the irrele- 
vance of present higher education to the developing countries and 
the subtle exploitation of these countries by the developed countries. 
If the application of science and technology bypasses the large 
majority of people, as it has done so far, then it is bound to destroy 
itself along with the society it is designed to serve. 

There are many wrong notions prevalent about the developing 
societies. It is taken for granted that an illiterate person is uneducated 
and uneducated persons are unscientific if not anti-scientific in 
their attitude. It is neither necessarily true nor need it be so. The 
Punjab farmers’ response to technology in agriculture, the diffusion 
of transistors in the remotest parts of India and to the lowest strata 
of Indian society and the response of the people to the satellite 
television in spite of its many limitations would belie such notions. 

It should now be clear that the application of science an 
technology in a specific social context is dependent largely on two 
factors, the cultural milieu in which it is placed and which it is calle 
to serve, and the milieu it creates as a result of its application. Two 
aspects of the problem, the physical accessibility and conceptua 
accessibility of science and technology and their products to the 
common man, have to be taken into consideration in this context. I 
the smallest tractor in India costs Rs. 18,000/- or the most efficient 
scooter costs Rs. 8,000/- it is certainly not physically accessible to 
the common man. If the concepts change so fast that the practitioners 
cannot cope with it or if the language use in these domains does not 
keep the audience in view the result is that the communication 
becomes restricted to a small group, and is thus conceptually inacces 
sible. The society at large is therefore excluded and science on 
technology remain non-culture. Expanding the scale of communication 
in a manner that scientific knowledge is evenly diffused ina multi 
lingual country is a precondition for the removal of constraints O” 
the path of wider application of science and technology. 
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Some Observations on English in 
India—its Form and Function 


English is a legacy of the British rule in India. India fought British 
imperialism, but it has retained English as a window to wider know- 
ledge, a tool of international understanding and as the language of 
intellectual status, commerce and diplomacy. It is a catalytic agent, 
the vehicle of modernization in the country. Literature written in 
almost all modern Indian languages, particularly in the contempo" 
rary period, has been indebted to English in content, style, taste, 
mode, syntax, meter and diction. A large number of words has 
entered the Indian languages from English as much as English has 
been enriched by quite a large vocabulary drawn from Indian langu 
ages. Modern English literature is considered superior to modern 
literature in anv of the Indian languages. The English language has 
also enjoyed a higher status in comparison to other Indian languages. 
Four per cent of the population, according to the most libera 
interpretation, is familiar with English in one form or another. By 
virtue of the rank, status and wealth bestowed by English education, 
this four per cent holds the controlling interest in running the adminr 
stration and in shaping the educational and cultural policy of the 
country, which has an illiteracy rate of seventy per cent. The debate 
for and against English in India would have to be seen in this perspec” 
tive. Both the Indo-Aryans and the Dravidians brought their languages 
from outside. It is, therefore, all the more reasonable that English 
need be considered as an Indian language. Hence discussions should 
be held about its domains of use rather than about its existence OF 
otherwise in India. Those who juxtapose English against Hindi or 
any other Indian language and take an 'either-or position in a linear 
scale understand neither the socio-cultural dynamics of India not 
do they understand the role and function of language in society- 
In ancient times, Mathematics, Philosophy, Logic, Medicine an 
such other branches of study earned the country internationa 
acclaim. During the medieval period, however, the study of language 
meant by and large the study of grammar, or of literature. When the 
British took over the administration it suited their purpose to continue 
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ima paie. pu Mp op education. Thus, a study of English 
B un. a to the study of English literature and students 
i sete coi for the use of English as a medium of other 
ta Ruke umanistic subjects. The study of English as a gateway 
ae culture was stressed, thus promoting a one-sided under- 
hee g in preference to using English as a tool of wider communica- 
ate in India is the native tongue of t 
Ti oie, today unfortunately either taken 
com o" of. The few books that are written 
English ely ignore any discussion on their e. 
the mes neither cockney, nor pidgin nor creole—it is a product of 
tongs iest British contact with the ‘native’ in India. As the mother 
isan, epr 223,781 people, it has been carefully nurtured, not merely 
This extended communication token, but as a group identity token. 
En ae why although in the careful speech of other tongue 
oe Speakers of North India the fricative like O, f, are realized as 
ahs ted th, ph, in the careful Anglo-Indian speech they are retained. 
Li ea tiun such as these are studiously cultivated to mark 
a ir istinctiveness. However, in South India, the careless speech 
iie Anglo-Indians is the same as other tongue English in so far as 
Mes realization of the above fricatives is t and p respectively. The 
dan b phenomenon of difference in cultivated and careless speech 
WS e noticed in the monophthongization of diphthongs (e.g., taim 
ed waif>we f, haus>hos, etc.)2 This feature 1S also noticed 
ines some of the public school educated persons elsewhere in 
the di To what extent the Anglo-Indian teachers are responsible for 
studi Issemination of this feature of pronunciation remains to be 
hind It is most unfortunate that all those who are talking of 
n an English have completely lost sight of this speech community, 
ough their English is considered a model in many parts of the 
Country, 
fe Anglo-Indian English i 
Boker | is the common denom 
seh ie in different regions of the country. A lar 
dE E revelling under the name of Indian En! 
[a idiosyncracies, regional peculiarities, deus i 
i umps them under the title ‘Indian English’. n: see uds 
uo tele for a singular lack of faith, on the one hand, int a 
€ of a standard capable of producing creative ebullience an 


he Anglo-Indians,' whose 
for granted or completely 
about the Anglo-Indians 
language. Anglo-Indian 


ed out of consideration what 
arieties of English 
ge section of the 
glish, collects all 
tions and errors 
ms to be 


s rul 
inator of the v 
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aesthetic expression and on the other, in a corporate and unified 
future. The attitude underiying the somewhat jocular characterization 
of regional English as ‘Hinglish’, ‘Benglish’ or "Tanglish' is expressive 
of our doubts about any unified standard. If the Indian self-image is 
so blurred, it is no wonder that the British image of India in this 
regard was even WOrse. The statement about Indian English like, 
:Guthrie's babus with their inaccurate, if colourful English, misuse 
of trite— preferable in school boy Latin, and lack of understanding 
of even the most fundamental aspects of English society are the 
classic illustrations of the ridiculous westernized Indians. Western 
literature is virtually destroyed by these babus with their vain attempts 
to demonstrate how educated they are. From “Daemon and Pytho- 
ness” to “Simpson and Dilhilah” to “Mr. Monti Christo"— every 
possible allusion is used and misused’ ? merely reflects the prejudice 
of the arrogant ‘superior’. However, these statements contribute in 
no small measure towards forming the Indian self-image. 


In spite of 200 years of English literary studies India has hardly 
produced a critic who has found a place in the history of English 
literary criticism. In a multi-lingual country like India, with the 
psychological and educational advantages that English enjoyed, 
many people developed a dominant cognitive style in English and 
put English to good creative use. Many who developed ambidexterous 
cognitive styles in English and their mother tongue and chose to 
draw sustenance from English to enrich their mother tongues made 
a distinctive mark. But without roots in a primary domain of use, the 
English language grew up in a manner which lacked the vitality and 
freedom of a native tongue. This may be compared to an animal in 
an open zoo breeding in captivity and lacking the vitality and freedom 
of an animal in the jungle. However, this language developed g 
grace and personality of its own which commands attention by 1% 
own right. It is the form and function of this language as used in 
India that is the subject of study of this paper. 


No Russian, when asked to describe the structure of his lang 
uage begins to analyse the literary works of Dostoevsky or 
Chekov, Pasternak or Solzhenitsyn, though there is no doubt that 
all of their writings form an important heritage of the Russian 
language. Similarly though Mulk Raj Anand, Raja Rao. RB 
Narayan and a host of other writers illustrate Indian English T 
their own ways, neither one of them analysed in isolation nor allo 
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them taken together exhaust a description of Indian English. What 
then is Indian English? I assume that it is English with a specific 
social-regional-dialectal tag attached to it. 

For most speakers of English in India, English is an institutional 
tongue. In the classroom where it is taught as the language of the 
textbook, a student is exposed to varieties of formal written language. 
He studies the language and styles of Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, 
and Tennyson, if not Bewolf, Chaucer and Shakespeare. He seldom 
gets a chance to be acquainted with the contemporary living idiom 
of Engtish. In the sermon from the pulpit to which a large majority 
of Indian Christians are exposed, or in the speech from the platform 
to which English knowing Indians are exposed, one is confronted 
with varieties of formal spoken English affected by the multi-form 
accents and linguistic influences which have gone into the making 
of the speaker's educated personality. The speaker is seldom a 
native speaker, and, therefore, seldom does he have the grasp of the 
colloquial range of the native speaker. Thus, unlike the settler- 
dominated areas where there is à parent-to-child transmission 
orientation, or non-literate cultures where the native language 


succumbed to the colonizing thrust of English, in India English is 
yn in the midst ofa 


naturalized in certain of its uses, home-grov j 
multitude of languages, complementary tO a host of languages In 
the daily routine and at the most operates as an important auxiliary. 
In defining this English a descriptive linguist is forced to construct a 
range of variations, of permitted deviance, dialect cluster or Contr 
nuum. But instead of studying the seepage from the mother tongues 
of English speakers of differeing backgrounds, the phonological, 
Syntactic, lexical and semantic influences of the mother tongue 
vernaculars which modify Eng! if one looks for local 
Or regional peculiarities in isolated levels of usage, it will certainly 
not merit designation as the study of Indian English. Unfortunately. 
the present dominant tendency seems to be to lump all the To 
Particularities under the label vithout examining 


‘Indian English’ v : 
their relevance to the totality of the speaker's system and the domains 
Of their use. 


There is a strong, though a minority, view which holds that Indian 
English is primarily a derivative of formal written English. A EUM 
Cursory examination of the varieties of English prevalent in India 

_ Will be enough to reject sucha contention. The register ofadolescent 
English spoken in the university campuses. the non-use of features 
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like inversion of word order while forming questions, the substitution 
of the present continuous in place of the present indefinite, and the 
substitution of all tags in questions by ‘Is n't it, can certainly not be 
attributed to the formal written English. Thus, neither the study of 
the social nor the regional dimensions of English would justify such 


a contention. x 

Researchers in Indian English have often pointed to its composite 
nature and syncretic quality on the one hand‘ and a prevailing scale 
of bilingualism on the other in identifying its Indianness. While 
both of them throw some light on the nature of the English language 
currently used in India, neither of them can be accepted as an 
indicator for the Indianness of the language. The best reasons for 
calling English an Indian language may be said to be the feel of the 
educated Indian for the English language and the bidirectional 
pattern pressure exerted by the Indian languages including English 
on one another arising out of the density of communication involving 
these languages. The educated Indian feels at home with English in 
the same way as any other Indian language he controls as a second 
language. Even those coming from the non-literate and minority 
language background and educated in English feel that they use 
English with greater facility than their mother tongue. This feeling, 
coupled with the present role and status of the language. is responsi 
ble for its acceptance as one of the two official languages of the 
Union. As a result of the interaction of English with other Indian 
languages, English has affected the phonology and the syntax of the 
Indian languages and in turn has been influenced by them. There 
interpretation of the 3 X 2 English stop and fricative system" in 
terms of the 5 X 4 stop and affricate system of the Indian languages 
gives a distinctive character to the English phonology in India- 
Similarly, in the formation of the questions and negatives Indian 
English syntax is influenced by the native language syntax. An 
example of the pattern pressure in the opposite direction may be 
demonstrated by the syntax of the relative sentences in Indian lang” 
ages. A clause like ‘kitab, jo mai paRh rahaa huu'as different from 
‘joo kitab mai paRh rahaa hüu' or ‘mai joo kitaab PaRh rahaa hi 
will illustrate the case in point. Examples from different levels 
one language and from different languages can be multiplied. g 
is important, however, is to note the participation of English along 
with other major Indian languages in this process of change- 

The bidirectional pressure is not confined to language 


[o] 


and is 
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EU : literature as well. The Indian English writers express 
ife ud: a and experiences. They are different in terms oflangu- 
cae m ough they share the same language with native English 
Min i ey differ in terms of local flavour. In one sense, both 
hin ndian language writers and Indian English writers share a 
hi lon set of values like the medieval saint poets. For both, the 
istorical sense which cuts across generations and the geographical 
spread of literature which provide them with a simultaneity and 

wholeness, colour their writing and thus illustrate bidirectionality. 
ü The binary oversimplification of juxtaposing English as the langu- 
a internationalism with other Indian languages as languages of 
E chauvinism marks one attitude towards English. Besides, 
da can discern four distinct attitudes towards English since the 
Rm its implantation in India. The first attitude of welcoming 
n ish education in order to fight and throw away British imperial- 
m may be identified with Raja Ram Mohan Roy andhis contempo 
d nationalists. The second attitude of spreading English for 
m ministrative convenience and thus avoiding the problem of master- 
bur. large number of native tongues may be considered to be sym- 
a ized by Lord William Bentinck. The third attitude, one of creating 
Pe romanon of clerks, of sympathetic interpreters between the 
A and the ruled is symbolized by Lord Macaulay. The fourth 
sed ude attributing a civilizing influence to English learning is expres- 
I in the innumerable writings of the anglophile golden-agers' in 
ndia, who suffer from a vague romantic nostalgia for the past. They 
2 reached the conclusion that the standard of English in the 
S aiia is constantly on the decline. All these four attitudes have 
loured the Indian approach towards English from time to time. 
ien the remnants of all these attitudes persisting 1n the contempo 
Y scene, any rational planning regarding English education has 


Pa of a rational approach towar 
tes as to whether English is an 
je nus than a eux n panier 
nd language and foreign angua ngea i 
glish aiheut nra dide pedagogical implication. bn i 
ae l more baffling is the teaching of the mother tongue UE o 
fo tive Indian language speaking children in the schools. Defining à 
Teign language in terms of geographical origin outside the area 


Indian or a foreign lan 
dern linguistics in 
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where a language is spoken is bound to prove awkward for the 
Indian. As already indicated, languages belonging to both the major 
families of languages in India have geographically foreign origins. 
In fact the geographical foreignness of a language is not at all inter- 
esting from the pedagogical point of view. No language need be 
immutably labelled as ‘Foreign’ or ‘Second’ language. It is only the 
teaching situation which determines whether a language is being 
taught as a second or a foreign language. If the teaching is strictly 
confined to the classroom without any reinforcement from the 
immediate surroundings then it may be said to be taught ina foreign 
language teaching situation whereas if the learner is exposed to 
positive or negative influences either from the family, the peer 
group or other social associates he may be said to be learning under 
a second language teaching situation. It is possible to speak of 
supplementary and complementary language functions on the basis 
of the above role differentiation. Any language, then, can be taught 
either as a second language or a foreign language, depending on the 
teaching-learning environment. This environment, needless to say, 
is directly related to the degree of nativization of the language 
concerned by specific groups using it. This distinction is crucial as 
the teaching strategy, methods, and materials have to be geared to 
the specific situation. . 
One of the vexed questions to be settled in regard to English in 
India is the norm or standard to be followed in educational institu- 
tions. The majority opinion among the English teachers, perhaps i$ 
to follow the Received Pronunciation as a model. Some of them 
even prefer native standard British English speakers to come an 
teach in Indian schools and colleges. Their view is that all the 
phonetic niceties of the RP must be insisted upon in the Indian 
classroom. They forget that in an English using community classroom 
instruction is a minor part of English education and even RP i5 
subject to change over a period of time. It will be silly on our part to 
chase the changes and incorporate them in our curriculum. |” 
protagonists of 'Shuddha-English' (chaste English) forget that it E 
not necessary to insist on the production of all sounds for all Indian 
learners. For example to insist on proper discrimination in pronun for 
tion of v and w for Marathi or Oriya speakers and 0 , 8 , tC. 
most Indian speakers is an exercise in futility. It has been show. 
that even in the Anglo-Indian repertoire sound features like t E 
fricatives undergo transformation. However, it is not as though t 
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oe or Marathi speakers coalesce the contrast between v and w. 
bs VE retains the contrast as bh and w, whereas the Marathi as v 
un". ches lack of this understanding on the part of the English 
Ee W ich is responsible for a lot of unproductive effort. In any 
De T acement of specific English sounds are not isolated pheno- 
. A second or foreign language learner carries within himself a 
System, not isolated speech sounds. What actually happens is that 
the entire English system becomes readjusted in terms ofthesystem 
ps — tongue as has been indicated earlier. This is not only 
en o Single sounds but also true of the rules regarding gemina- 
Bam diee quy formation, stress, etc. A good deal of misplaced 
p spelling reform demonstrates the singular lack of 
anding of the simple fact that linguistic behaviour 1s not 


Sporadic, but rule governed. 
The range of difference existing in the acceptable English syntax, 
dian English 


for instance, does not seem to be known to the In 
tinguishes between the ‘Do 


teacher. The British English speaker dis 

you have’ and ‘have you’ question forms. The former, to him, means 
Ho you usually keep’, whereas the latter means, ‘I know you keep it, 
butis it in stock"? The American English speaker does not make this 
distinction and generalizes the ‘Do you have’ form. Nothing would 


be lost if the standard Indian English does not maintain the distinction 


between the two. i 
It has already been hinted earlier that some common syntactic 
features which are considered specific to Indian English cannot 
Simply be attributed to the bookish nature of Indian English.’ 
Examples like: 
"You must be knowing m 
‘I am owning two cars 
‘You are attending this seminar? 
‘Why are you attending this seminar? 
‘You took away my book by mistake, 


Cannot sim istake 
ply be brushed away as mista fte 
Careful analysis it has to be demonstrated as to how much of this is 


due to the systematic pressure of the mother tongue and ifany such 

new feature is a result of internal analogisation. Unless linguists are 

able to establish the range of permitted deviance in Indian English, 
Nglish teaching is bound to suffer from greater confusion. 

A great deal of harm has been done in the case of Indian languages 

Y assuming a uniform standard and wishing away variations. In 


y father? 


isn't it?” 
or idiosyncracies. After 
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view of this if the English language is to be taught and if teachers 
and educators are not just satisfied by teaching it, if the success of 
teaching through English is their goal, it becomes all the more 
urgent that the social and regional dialects of Indian English are 
recognized and Indian universals established. This, then, with the 
specification of the range of permitted deviance will provide its own 
norm for English in India. 

The stage at which English is to be introduced has been a bone of 
contention among scholars and politicians. The Education Commis- 
sion which fixed stages of teaching three languages recommended 6 
years of English from classes 5 to 10, in the whole country and only 
optionally 6 years of Hindi in the non-Hindi states. Knowing the 
temper of the non-Hindi states, there may even have been a fond 
hope that six years of English would stabilize the situation. Providing 
six years of Hindi optionally in non-Hindi states was meant to please 
both the camps, but it pleased neither. The vested interests insist 
that English ‘should be introduced as early as possible in the child’s 
school life’. The general argument of the Anglophiles is that English 
is the language of wider communication, the language of science 
and technology, of industry and commerce and is therefore synony- 
mous with modern development. Such arguments are backed by 
clever conclusions of powerful bodies like the Commonwealth 
Conference on the Teaching of English as a Second Language 
(1961) such as, ‘where a community has decided to participate a5 
speedily as possible in the technological and other advantages ofa 
wider society, a decision to use English as a medium is likely to be 
inevitable, and the pressure to introduce it early may well be heavy - 
To add to this, by staking its claim for neutrality among languages 
competing for supremacy in a multi-lingual context, an early introduc” 
tion of English is demanded. There is a fond hope that with the 
spread of English the national languages will play second fiddle and 
thus permanently lose the opportunity to become dominant in the 
future. It is recognized even by the English enthusiasts that the In 
different quality of English teachers in colleges and universities I$ 
responsible for the declining standard of English. Under these circum" 
stances introducing English at lower standards which will require 2 
vast army of English teachers, is bound to further dilute the standar à 
It is in consideration of such hard realities that clear headed Englis 
teachers have suggested the introduction of English from the eig 
standard.? In a multi-lingual context only this latter approach can 
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ensure a meaningful participation in the wider society. 

é A clear delineation of the functions of a language in society helps 
in the statement of objectives of learning a language. Thus, if English 
Isto play a complementary role in India, there is neither a need to 
introduce it very early nor is there a need to teach it for as long a 
Period to every one as it is done today. There is an erroneous view 
Prevalent in the country that if a language is taught for a longer 
period, it is learnt well. Trained teachers, well written textual material 
and improved methods of teaching are more important than the 
length of the time for which it is taught. In the near absence of all 
the three the introduction of English at lower stages has resulted in 
Wastage both in terms of teaching and learning time and financial 
input. If mother tongue teaching is streamlined, then the introduction 
of English at a higher stage is likely to yield better results than at 
Present. But the best course lies in creating learning material so that 
People who need to learn the language can do so without going to 
School. apr 

nee approach to education and cultu 
E sere of a democratic socialist polity See eae 
Sòci icably wedded. Moreover people have to par! icipe e 
int ety within a national framework before they join iit te 

ernational society. English which is confined to a minority eli 

May not measure up to the challenges of national integration. Some 


ave tried to argue in favour of the cause of English by calling it a 
$ about a ‘Link language forget that 


language’. Those who talk a 
F cannot be oik language for all in a linguistically diyene 
y like India. While a dialect may be an intra-group link, 
various languages may act as inter-group linkages at different levels. 
er example, while English links the elites of different regions of ea 
Country and also links them with their peers elsewhere in the world, 
dit dominant regional languages and Hindi provide linkages at 
'fferent levels for defined purposes within and outside the country. 
"o claim exclusive linkage through English is therefore both imprac 


tical and unreal. 
Or Nglish teaching and learning issc o 
a avoid taking a closer look at the English 
E and colleges. English teaching is bY E 
ae i i seldom spelled ov 
tach m ek e i :nor modifications. The 
each; 
aching of English, whether at the school or à 


reis antithetical to the 
to which goal India is 
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literature-bound. This literature is predominantly old and medieval. 
Without adequate preparation in language most literature courses 
degenerate into the teaching of textbooks or books about books 
rather than inculcating a critical judgement about literary values. 
The syllabus remains largely status oriented rather than function 
oriented. 

The students who graduate from universities to become teachers 
are ill equipped to teach as they are poor in content, ignorant about 
modern teaching methods and indifferent to values. The new teachers 
naturally concentrate on information, give peripheral and perfunctory 
attention to language skills and ignore the problems of the learner. 

In spite of the big political and academic debate about English. 
there has been a seventeen fold increase in English medium schools 
during the post-independence days. This, however, is not the result 
of asystematic policy concern. It merely indicates the great confusion 
about the social purpose underlying the proliferation of such schools. 

The confusion in planning is clear from the fact that some school 
systems have completely abolished English even as a language 
while others have nothing but English by way of language an 
medium of instruction. All the school systems can be ranged in ? 
spectrum in between the two extremes. English is said to be taug 
sometimes as a mother tongue, sometimes as a first language; some 
times as a second language and sometimes as a foreign language 1o 
Indian language speaking children, thus demonstrating the lack e 
clarity in definition and purpose. As a result, even after 10-12 year 
of instruction, a learner can neither speak with facility, read wit 
speed and comprehension, nor can he write with accuracy. , i 

All curricular reform in English so far has supposedly been strict 4 
discipline-focussed. Therefore, relating curricula to the environm? t 
has been grossly neglected. Any talking in the classroom 1$ no 
linked with personal uses of the language and the written material I5 
not the expression of ideas and Observations of the learners. 
the teacher's emphasis is more on ihe mechanical correctness 5 
pronunciation and spelling rather than on the comprehension 
the contents or the creative use of the language. 

It is in this context that curriculum development in Eng 
be approached. What has to be kept in view is that the nee 3 
different groups of learners are different. For example, the nee 


š * oO 
those who terminate their studies at the end of the secondary RAT 
n. 


stage are different from those who pursue higher educatio 


lish has ". 
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B of dif! ferent adult groups are bound to differ depending on the 
€ ex "ie occupation. Therefore, it is important to devise a 
stich ea = built-in-flexibility which is environmentally suited, 

[cus nc allenge the gifted and enrich and support the slow 

ner by providing necessary remedial and linking material. 
m. the school stage, it will be necessary to have two syllabuses 
te rie to the differing levels at which English is introduced. While 
aking the syllabus it must be understood that: 

(a) English cannot be taught asa first language. In its usual meaning 
first language refers to mother tongue and not to a language 
chronologically first among a host of languages taught in a 
multi-lingual teaching situation. 

For teaching English as a second or foreign language, teaching 
strategies are to be adopted depending on the teaching environ- 
ment. 

In preparing material 
of regional mother ton 


(b 


for instruction, difficulties arising out 
gues will have to be kept in view. The 


material must be related to the direct experience of the child- 
on why Indian writing in English 


ren. There seems no reas 

should not be used for the purpose. The material must be 

graded from the specific to the generic and from the personal 
to the impersonal. 

(d) More emphasis nee 
sion than on spoken 
spoken English shou 


5 
eO, 


ds to be placed on reading with comprehen- 
fluency. It, however, does not mean that 
ld be neglected. There is considerable 


confusion about the norms of spoken English. It is necessary 
that syllabus framers, teacher educators, teachers and mater! 
producers are aware of the problems involved and work in 


unison. 


The two years before the pre-degree course must be used to 


provide a uniform English language base to those who opt for higher 
education. At this stage therefore: two syllabuses should be framed 


f . 
‘or two groups coming from school. S 
iven more comprehensive 


number of years of schooling should b 

instruction so as to bring the ith the other group of 
Students by the pre-degree stage Similarly, studen ) 
from Indian language medium s ith English as @ subject 
need to be given special attention. ese two years broad 
Occupation-specific course alternatives should be made available to 
the students. 
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At the undergraduate level the objectives of compulsory English 
and optional English need to be spelt out. Since the school training 
may not have given adequate competence even in the minimum 
language skills, the compulsory course needs to give some attention 
to it. In addition, it must introduce the learner to the styles and * 
registers of English and compel him/her to use the language crea- 
tively. i 

The undergraduate English courses are either Pass with three 
papers or Honours with six papers. In either case adequate attention 
must be given to the use of the language. Special attention needs to 
be given to the close study of texts, loud reading, comprehension, 
writing essays, narratives, synopsis, reviews, etc. Both the courses 
must be so designed that they must fulfil the preconditions for the 
study of literature. 

At the M.A. stage also it must be recognized that students come 
with different degrees of preparation. For example, for those who 
come with subjects other than English as major at the B.A. stage, an 
M.A. in English is the first significant exposure to literature. Their 
needs are bound to be different from those who come with optional 
English or Honours at the B.A. stage. Adequate remedial measures 
must be provided for this category of students even at the M.A. 
stage. F 

The students who qualify for an M.A. and become teachers 1n 
colleges, in turn produce students who become teachers in schools. 
The M.A. syllabus, therefore, must be viewed more seriously than 
has been done hitherto. Like Indian language M.A. courses, que 
could conceive of six core papers with a wide variety of alternatives 
in the other two papers. The core papers could be: 

(1) The use of English. 

(2) The structure and function of English. 

(3) History of the English language. 

(4) Literary analysis. 

(5) English criticism both in contemporary and historical 

pectives. 

(6) History of English literature. f 
Options could be the study of special authors, texts, ages; study 2 
American, Australian, or Commonwealth literature; study of Indian 
writing in English or Indian literature in translation; study of stylistics 
or translation; study of English in relation to society, psychology 9 
philosophy, etc. 


pers 
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age and literature, linguistics and litera- 


The juxtaposition of langu 
ature is as 


ture is both ill-conceived and harmful. A study of liter: 
necessary for the sophisticated study of language as a S 
language is for the proper appreciation of literature. 
There is a lot of confused thinking about English as a library 
language. It must be understood that with the universities switching 
Over to the regional language media there is a need for the cultivation 
of English as a window to knowledge. This dictates emphasis on 
reading with speed and comprehension. It must, however, be under- 
Stood that this means emphasizing certain skills depending upon the 
needs of learners and does not mean dilution of standards. This 
Means much more than ‘Basic English’ and better control of language 
than reading textbooks in science and technology. Reading Keynes 
or Kroeber, Einstein or Pauling requires the highest language conr 
Petence. Prof, V. V. John rightly points out that, ‘Understanding 
Such writing, in “library language" terms, would call for a higher 
degree of proficiency than would be needed for understanding books 


in science and technology.’ In the U.K. there are one million 
adults whose reading age is below 9, Thirty-four per cent of the 
ding ability to apply for medical 


Population of the U.K., lack the rea i 
aid. In India with a razor-thin upper crust who have access to English, 
and with great confusion about objectives, methods, materials, itis 
all the more important to give more attention to reading asa skill. 
Language testing is a neglected area in all language teaching dis- 
cussions. At present the subjective evaluation of essay type questions 
given from prescribed textbooks is a direct result of the school and 
College teaching. They test neither the language competence nor 
P literary sensibility, neither the breadth of knowledge nor the 
depth of understanding of students. The adoption of new strategies 
and new material will require objectively validated skill based tests. 
€cessary research is yet to be undertaken towards this ani " 
, The exploitation of the mass media, particularly of radio an s 
Vision, is necessary to augment the availability of good teac x 
Oth these forms of the media could be profitably used for me 
Menting oral practice for those who can read well but ORE m 
Practice and particularly for those who study English through co 


Ponde 
nce courses " : 
: ulti- 
A Considering the restricted re o and telon tty e 
dur approach consisting of film strips, slides, CaS ae 
arts, wall posters and flash cards etc could be used in prog" 


tudy of 


ach of radi 
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or semi-programmed format. Auto-instructional courses will go a 
long way in the learning of English in countries like India where 
resources are disproportionately lower than the needs of learners. 

If the new methods and materials are to be effective, attention 
must be given to the training of teacher educators and teachers. 
While streamlining the university courses it is necessary to ensure 
quality teachers in the future. Strong in-service training programmes 
are necessary for rectifying the lapses of the past and saving the pre- 
sent. 

It is hoped that the much needed revolution in the field of English 
teaching can be brought about before there is a complete break- 
down in the planning and implementation apparatus. 


EPILOGUE 


The current functional role of English in India, disproportionate to 
the needs and aspirations of the people, and the controversy about 
its use asa medium of instruction is rooted in the colonial past of the 
country. For a proper appreciation of the present day claims and 
counter claims relating to English, it is necessary to examine the 
popular beliefs and their foundation. It is generally believed that 
the British bequeathed a secular educational structure to India. It 5 
interesting that when the British closed down all educational insti- 
tutions run by Hindu, Muslim and Sikh organizations, dubbing them 
religious, the secular English education was entrusted to the Christian 
Missionaries. The result of this can be seen from the remarks about 
Madras of Mr. John Sullivan, a member of the Executive Council, 
who wrote ‘It has been the practice for a very long period for Hindus 
of ail castes to send their children to schools in which Christianity 
has been openly taught; the great prevalence of the English language 
under this Presidency is at once the cause and consequence of this 
English is the greatest passport to employment, public and private 
and in order to learn it all scruples are overcome.’ ^ 

It is believed by many that the British were champions of ver * 
education; the English education was given to the natives in pu 
own interest and on their own demands. There is no doubt tha 
eminent Indians like Raja Ram Mohan Roy pleaded for Englis 
education. But it only suited the British design. The phase when 
British policy towards Indian education was being shaped was marke j 
by a controversy between those who stood for mother tongue educ? 


nacular 
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tion and those who pleaded for English education. Macaulay, whose 
colossal ignorance of the East" was matched by his untiring mission- 
ary zeal to civilize this country through English education, playeda 
decisive role in this controversy. On the basis of one of his statements 
declaring that he was not anti-mother tongue and that he visualized 
vernacular education as the ultimate realization of their education 
policy, Nurullah and Naik” absolve Macaulay from any responsibility 
fer the anglicization of education putting the blame for this on 
successive civil servants. A careful sifting of material, however, 
m prove that the British followed a calculated scheme of restrict- 
à nglish education for the middle class. Whenever the anglicists 
n favour of mother tongue education, it was neither because 
Of their commitment to the development of Indian languages, nor 
Was it because of their concern for good education; it was mostly 
Because of the realization of the ‘utter impracticability’ of the view 
that the English language should be the sole or chief means of 
E veying knowledge to the natives. ^ : 
oe 1840 the local Government of the North Western Pune 
im LÍ to the decision that in order to produce any pee 
enon upon the general mind of the people in this part [9 3 
t üntry, the attempt should be made to introduce education ss 
br medium of the vernacular language and not through that o: id 
eign tongue.’ It becomes clear that this was à ruse. The rea 
Policy of the British was stated by Lord William Bentinck ina Govern: 
Ment letter in 1829 as follows: ‘It was the wish and admitted ‘une 
pero British Government to rend its own language gradus n 
ntually the language of public business throughout the coun 3 A) 
I5 was in keeping with the policy of the British Govern in 
al and other administrative matters. The preface to A Code of 


entoo Law. of the first English works which 
aws (London 1776), one es tio, states that 


«r Ye some bearing on the early socia p 
ter; Portance ed fhe commerce of India and te adventi 
titorial establishment in Bengal could be maintained O! sy 
Option of such original institutes of the country as do u^ i aed 
‘sh with the laws ok interests of the conquerors. y N ah 
un could, therefore, be supported as long as it €! 
€ interests of the conquerors. em 
ù n Punjab although aana both a ‘courtly and mica Ah 
"Ing Sikh supremacy. the Court of Directors. in the Dcus 
9. 43 of 1855, endorsed the suggestion of Mr. Mcleod. 
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Commissioner, Punjab, that ‘Urdu. . .be made familiar, in the first 
instance, to the educated classes, and through them, as would cer- 
tainly follow, to the entire body of the people, to the eventual 
suppression of inferior local dialects’. Whatever may have been the 
reason for this, it was certainly not the preservation of the mother 
tongues. Punjabi, which was recognized as a 'courtly and priestly 
language’ earlier become an ‘inferior local dialect as it did not suit 
the administrators of the time. 

In Madras, the Directors of the Company in their Despatch of 29 
September, 1830 complained that 'too much had been done for 
elementary education through the medium of vernacular. They 
advocated education for persons ‘possessing a leisure and natural 
influence over the minds of their countrymen'. The culmination of 
this policy was the Resolution of 7th March 1935 which declared 
that ‘His Lordship in Council is of opinion that the great object of 
the British Government ought to be the promotion of European 
literature and science among the natives of India; and that all the 
funds appropriated for the purpose of education would best be 
employed on English alone. XXX Third— It has come to the know- 
ledge of the Governor-General in Council thata large sum has been 
expended by the Committee on the printing of Oriental works. His 
Lordship directs that no portion of funds shall hereafter be so 
employed.’ That the effect of this decision led to the withering away 
of mother tongues needs no explanation. 

The fight between the Orientalists and the anglicists, though 
heavily loaded against the former was not a one-sided affair. Mr. J- 
F. Thomas, Member of Executive Council, in his minutes of 1840 
wrote. ‘It appears to me to reverse the natural order of things an 
that the attempt to educate and enlighten a nation througha foreign 
language is one opposed to the experience of all times and countries: 
English must ever be in this land to the common man an unknow? 
tongue. A material knowledge of English may be acquired by 
considerable number about our town or in immediate communion. 
tion with the few English residing in India, but the people. : 
women as well as men, will, as a whole, only think and speak wi 
read in their native tongues and their general enlightenment his 
education must, and I believe can only be attained through ; i 
channel.’ In his crusade for a more reasonable and saner policy r 
had supporters like Henry Pollinger, Governor of Madras, and PT. 
all Mr. H. T. Princep, the famous Orientalist of those times. 
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them however were dubbed as champions of vernacular education 
and dismissed as antiquarians. It must be remembered that those 
Englishmen who were pleading for English education considered it 
a ‘panacea for the moral ills of India at the time’. In fact in the des- 
Patch of 1854, the Directors clearly recognize that one of their 
Sacred duties to be the means of conferring upon the natives of 
India those vast moral and material blessings which flow from the 
general diffusion of useful knowledge, and which India under provi- 
dence derives from her connection with England,’ " This same 
sentiment is expressed by the American President McKinley after 
the annexation of Philippines in 1898 when he said, ‘The Lord told 
him it was America’s duty to educate the Philippines, and uplift and 
Civilize and Christianize them.’ 18 To build the subjects in their own 
image seems to be a powerful driving force among all colonial rulers 
Of the 19th Century. 
io crusade of the anglicists fo ed 
acaulay. Princep wrote in his diary, When T. B. Macaulay arri 
i be the New Legislative member of the Council of 
erary reputation induced the Government to appoint n 
of the Council of Education. The English Party, as er qi 
entertained high hope that his influence and authority woul ae 
a © scale against me and my supporters.” » This hope ofthe p aa 
on amply justified by the now famous 1 À sl pma 
ebruary 1835, which make very interesting reading. Ma 
pou ‘How stands the case? ‘We have to mte edi 
A NNOt at present be educated by ea. ian Rie xi Du 
anguage it is hardly necessary t i VN Hs 
oh language has ready access teer el 
in he all the wisest nations of the earth ha 
How: Course of 90 generations. It may safely be n 
ture extant in that language is of far greater Y a 
Which 3000 years ago was extant in all the © à 
e d together. Nor is this all. In India English d 
at he by the ruling class. It is spoken by the a the language of 
Com, seats of Government. It is likely t° bec 
Breat E Tce throughout the seas of the east. It is n the Bath 
of (fios sp communities W A 
a, the o i tralasia; CO 
E becoming ces tim cs and more closely COD 
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our Indian empire. Whether we look at the intrinsic value of our 
literature or at the particular situation of this country, we shall see 
the strongest reason to think, that, of all foreign tongues, the English 
tongue is that which would be the most useful to our native subjects. 
The question now before us, is simply whether, when it is in our 
power to teach this language, we shall teach a language (i.e., Sanskrit, 
Arabic and Persian) in which by universal confession, there are no 
books on any subject which deserve to be compared to our owns 
whether when we can teach European science, we shall teach systems 
which, by universal confession, whenever they differ from those of 
Europe, differ for the worse; and whether, when we can patronize 
some philosophy and true history, we shall countenance at the 
public expense, medical doctrines, which would disgrace an English 
farrier, astronomy, which would move laughter in the girls at an 
English boarding school, history, abounding with kings 30 feet high 
and reigns 30,000 years long, and geography made up of seas of 
treacle and seas of butter’ (Mariott, Ibid., 1932, pp. 199-200). The 
original minute has the endorsement of a single line, ‘I give my 
entire concurrence to the sentiments expressed in Minute— W. C 
Bentinck’. The foundation of English education was secured and 
the seeds of confrontation between education for a captive society 
and education for a free society were sown in these minutes. 
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